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railroad. Was drawing $75 a 
month ‘when I left. You 
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Choose wisely in deciding on your life’s work! Won’t be a drifter! Don’t 
e a wage slave! Stop working for the other fellow. Stop breaking your 
neck and your back for barely enough to exist on. Get inte a line of 
work where you get full credit for what you do. The salesman knows 
what he’s worth because his sales sheets SHOW! The ties, 
salesman is independent because his earnings depend on 
himself! The good salesman can sell ANYTHING. 
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worth more Cash in on your brain power. Turn your natural abilities into the 
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have toserve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
at in 1891 


Was Laughed 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, Ihavefar more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any part of the world. There isn’t a state in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of study, one 
hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard—learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school,” who stiil think 
that learning piano is solely a prob- 
lem of “finger gymnastics.” When you 
do go to the keyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much, because you une 
derstand what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scien- 
tific help—many of which are entircly 
unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for 
generations. By its use, ‘Transposi- 
tion—usually oa  “night-mare” to 
students—becomes easy and_ fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. — Quinn-Dex 
is a simple, hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables you to sce, 
right before your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AA, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


years of wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me and there is nothing else any- 
where even remotely like them, 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method— 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they 
include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is fer superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest student, there is nothing befter at any 
price. 


You may be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of the present 
day and this makes all the difierence in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write to-day, without cost or obliga- 
tion, for 6}-page free booklet. “How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 
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of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about the 
most important and beautiful organ of the human body—eyes. 

Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright and beautiful, but 
hardly anyone takes care of their eyes until too late, and then ex- 
pensive specialists are necessary. 


20,000,000 Americans wear glasses, mostly 
because they neglect their eyes. 


By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to the 
beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them against 
possible future weakness and many expensive eye specialists. 


So eee LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is 
a eee Aa eee : perfectly harmless. It will improve 

LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT CO., a your eyes 100%. We will cheerfully 
225 Fifth Ave., Room 406, N. Y. City . return your money if LA ROSE'S 


I send herewith one dollar for one bottle of : EYEBRIGHT does not satisfy you 
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La Rose’s Eyebright. If not satisfactory you , in every way. 
agree to return money upon request. 
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Wildfire 
By L. H. Robbins 
Author of ‘Lights Out,” Ete. 


Once it was customary to think that powerful things were big physical objects 
or bodies, but we have come to a reversal of opinion in this respect, and now we 


know that most potent. powers are tiny or invisibie. 
still undiscovered which perhaps are greater than any kuown. 


Atomic energy, for 


instance, is only vaguely understood at present, but the whole scientific world is 


excited over its pcssible revelations. 
ticipate some of these possibilities. 


Robbins, in this novel, leaps ahead to an= 
Perhaps this is another of our “prophetic” 
stories, of which the POPULAR has had many. 


And there are unseen forces S| 


(A Complete Novel) 


CHAPTER I. 

SETH PATTON. 
HESE curious clippings of sixty years 
ago I find among the private papers 


left in my charge by the late Seth 
Patton, along with a set of careful 


notes, in the great inventor’s handwriting, — 


giving a minute account of certain hitherto 
obscure events which preceded his an- 
nouncement, in 1947, of the first atomic 
engine. 


The future source of the world’s energy will 
be derived by finding a means for artificially 
breaking up the atom and utilizing the stupen- 
dous amount of cnergy locked up within it. 
. . . When we consider that the supply of 
energy is the most fundamental problem with 
which mankind is concerned, and that the energy 
which supplics the world to-day is derived from 
a rapidly diminishing supply of fuel stored up 
in the past, it is evident that atomic structure is 
one of the chief problems of science.—Current 
Opinion (1915). 


It is now well established that a helium atom 
is expelled from certain of the radioactive ele- 
ments at the moment of their transformation. 
The helium atom or alpha ray leaves the trans- 
forming atom with a velocity which, if un- 
checked, would carry the atom around the earth 
in less than two seconds.—Smithsonian Institu- 
tion report (1916). 

IBp 


The explosion of an atom is known to be an 
event of- extraordinary violence, being at least 
ten million times as powerful as ordinary chem- 
ical explosions when referred to equal auantities 
of matter.—Sir Ernest Rutherford (1918). 


I hope that the human race will not discover 
how to use this fatomic] energy until it has 
brains and morality enough to use it properly, 
for if the discovery were made before its time, 
and by the wrong people, this very planet would 
be unsate—Sir Oliver Lodge (1919). 


$40,000 Cash Prize Offered. 

It is purposed to organize a pure science so- 
ciety to devote its entire time searcning for the ' 
electron or kinetic formula of the physical or 
mechanical universe —Advertisemcnt in the Co- 
lumbia University Spectator (igig). 


Ever since that epochal year of 1947 the 
meddlesome rumor has persisted that the 
principle of the atomic engine was not Seth 
Patton’s discovery. People have accused 
him of appropriating the idea of a scientist 
whose name is hidden from fame, and 
around that unseen and unhonored “victim” 
of his they have built up a tender and touch- 
ing tradition, which Patton was too busy, or 
too indifferent, to explain away. 

In our intimacy I once ventured to ques-— 
tion him point-blank. 

“Were you, or were you not, the original 
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discoverer of the secret of the release and 
control of atomic energy?” 

“T was not,” replied Patton, with a twin- 
kle in his old eyes. ‘You will find the whole 
record of that business in my desk. There 
will be no harm in telling the story after 
I have gone—if anybody cares to hear it.” 

Seth Patton has gone, leaving the world 
a better place for his having tarried in it. 
Already his inventions have taken the “x” 
of uncertainty out of human existence, made 
living cleaner, sweeter, and easier, lightened 
the yoke of toil, and done away forever, we 

. trust, with the old pitiful needs and excuses 
that once set class against class and nation 
against nation. 

With a Patton atomic heater in the cellar 
—a contrivance no larger than an old-fash- 
ioned gas meter—the ordinary man of to- 
day warms his house at an expense of five 
dollars a year. There is food for all in the 
radio gardens, whose glass roofs glisten 
everywhere in the sunlight. Patton made 
that possible. 

In every department of life his influence 
is felt, especially in industry, where the cost 
of power, heat, light, transportation, and 
raw materials has been halved, quartered, 
and cut again by the application of the Pat- 
ton principle, to the consequent advantage 
of labor. 

Yet the old rumor continues to disparage 
his performance and shadow his memory. 
Still the sentimentalists moon and sigh over 
their imaginary martyr, the unknown in- 
ventor from whom Patton “stole” the mys- 
tic formula. : 

It is time to show that fellow up for what 
he was, and to tell at last the story of the 
world curse which Seth Patton’s genius 
transmuted into a world blessing. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WARNING. 


The office building of the American Met- 
als Consolidation was a conspicuous sight 
in lower Manhattan in the decades following 
the period of the World War. Erected of 
marble that once gleamed white and later 
took on the mottled gray hue of the head- 
stones in the old churchyard, across the side 
street, the Metals Building was a landmark 
in a neighborhood of landmarks; and its 
architectural beauty lost nothing from con- 
trast with the brown and somber edifice 


of the International Zinc Interests, frown- 
ing down upon it from the other side of 
Broadway. 

On the morning of the first Tuesday in 
September of the year 1940, an automobile 
came up out of the motorway under West 
Street and moved toward Broadway, stop- 
ping in the side street before the officers’ 
entrance to the Metals Building. Its pas- 
senger got out; he was a stout, florid, well- 
groomed gentleman, with a soft-woven Pan- 
ama hat on his head and an odd white scar 
across his left cheek. 

At his appearance, a group of men who 
had been standing at ease near the steps 
of the building sprang to action. Two of 
them walked slowly toward Broadway, two 
others stepped a few paces down-hill toward 
North River, while others sauntered around 
the car and across the asphalt toward the 
churchyard fence. 

Each man, as he went, eyed sharply the 
passers-by near him. One of the pair that 
had gone toward Broadway put out a 
strong arm and caught a hurrying young 
man around the chest. 

“What’s the great rush, Bud?” 

The young man produced a celluloid card 
which represented that Paul Jones Mercer 
was a reporter for the Evening Blaze and 
entitled to the indulgence of the police. 

“All right, Bud.” 

“Why the precaution?” asked the young 
man, returning the card to his pocket. 
“What are you afraid of? Red Eyes?” 

The plain-clothesman’s answer was a 
shrug. 

Paul Jones Mercer hastened forward to 
the doorway through which the stout gen- 
tleman, lately the passenger in the auto- 
mobile, had just vanished. The doorman, 
a tall fellow in uniform, blocked the way. 
Again the celluloid card came out. The 
doorman stepped aside. 

Mercer joined a half dozen chaps who 
had followed the stout gentleman to the ele- 
vator shaft. They were talking to the gen- 
tleman through the elevator grille, and he 
was saying in answer: 

“Give me twenty minutes, boys. In 
twenty minutes I’ll see you.” 

The lift bore him upward out of their 
sight. 

But not far. At the second floor above 
the street he stepped out into a public space 
that was barred off by a mahogany rail from 
a cool and quiet room of glass-top desks, 
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where eight or ten secretaries, men and 
women, sat at work. 

A bright-eyed boy swung open a gate and 
said hopefully; ‘Good morning, Mr. Der- 
win.” . 

“Morning,” responded the gentleman, and 
passed through, tossing curt nods right and 
left to the workers at the desks, as they 
glanced up at him. Straight for a region 
of private offices on the distant side of the 
room he went, and entered the one whose 
dcor bore the legend, “Mr. Derwin.” 

Here he sat down in a swivel chair be- 
fore a mahogany desk and ran his eyes 
swiftly over the array of articles likely to 
be found upon the desk of the chairman 6f 
directors of one of the world’s most impor- 
tant corporations. With a quick movement 
he took up the inkwell and poured its con- 
tents into the brass cuspidor beside his 
chair, replacing then the empty well upon 
its stand. 

Rising, and with a glance behind him to- 
ward the door, now closed, by which he had 
entered the room, he stepped to the window 
and looked down over the silken sash cur- 
tain into Broadway. Twice he jerked his 
head, as if nodding to some one in the street. 
Then, after pulling down the window shade 
uptil it met the sash curtain, he returned 
to his chair, pressed a call button under the 
desk, and faced the window. 

A secretary, gray, grave, polite in bearing, 
came in quietly, closed the door and waited. 
It occurred to him that Mr. Derwin did not 
ordinarily leave his hat on indoors. But, 
perhaps, Mr. Derwin intended to go out 
immediately; there was a meeting at the 
Stock Exchange at ten-thirty which he 
should attend, and it now lacked only fifteen 
minutes of that hour. 

“Wilcox,” the stout gentleman spoke, 
without looking around. 

“Yes, Mr. Derwin.” 

“Fetch me my personal check book.” 

“Yes, sir. And shan’t I raise the shade?” 

“No. Leave it alone.” As if conscious 
of having spoken a bit harshly, the stout 
gentleman added: “The light hurts my 
eyes.” 

Withdrawing, the secretary returned al- 
most immediately with a wide, flat, green- 
bound volume, which he laid on the desk. 
The other had walked again to the window 
and stood peeping out through the silk. 

“Wilcox, my inkwell hasn’t been filled.” 

The secretary picked up the glass and 


, 
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looked at it in surprise. He had filled i: 
that morning; he retained a distinct recol- 
lection of the act. But he was trained nevei 
to offer excuses. Besides, the inkwell was 
certainly empty. Silently he went out. 

At the closing of the door the stout gen- 
tleman let the window shade fly up anc 
flung himself at the desk. From one pocke: 
he drew a fountain pen, from another « 
scrap of paper. Placing the paper upon th« 
open check book, he wrote the name of Allar 
Derwin in the signature space on the upper 
most check, constantly comparing the fres!: 
signature with the writing on the bit of pa- 
per; which done, he filled out vigorously th: 
remaining lines on the check. 

As he finished, he heard the secretary’. 
step and clutched for the window-curtai: 
cord; but his hand missed, and he san' 
back into his chair to be seized with a vio 
lent fit of sneezing. The secretary saw 
him bury his face in a linen handkerchief. 

“You have a cold, sir?” 

“Vm afraid I’m going to be ill, Wilcox.” 

“T hope not, sir.” 

“Tear out that check and have Mande- 
ville cash it. I found I had a fountair 
pen,” said the afflicted man, from the fold:. 
of the linen. “I’m going out at once, so get 
a move on, please.” 

The secretary glanced at the check as he 
detached it from the book. ‘How will yor 
have the money, sir?” he asked. 

“Fifties,” replied the check writer impa- 
tiently. “And Wilcox.” 

“Yes, sir.” — 

“J won’t see anybody. I don’t care who 
it is. I’m not in.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Left alone, the stout gentleman pulled his 
hat low over his face and drummed on the 
desk top with nervous fingers. The light 
seemed still to hurt his eyes, for he rose 
abruptly and stepped toward the window. 
At that instant a rending, stunning roar 
as of a mine explosion shook the room, shook 
the building, shook the city for blocks 
around. 

In the secretarial room men and women 
ran for the gate in the railing and for the 
stairway beyond. In the public space be- 
hind the rail waited the newspaper men. 
Having failed to intercept their man upon 
his arrival, they had followed him to the 
second floor. Now they jumped to their 
feet and stared at one another with startled 
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faces, then all but one of them rushed after 
the panic-stricken office force. 

Only Paul Jones Mercer lingered to see 
Wilcox dash across the deserted room and 
fling open the door of the private office, and 
to hear his shout of horror. 

Wilcox did not seem to know that the 
young man who ran in answer to his cry was 
an outsider. Together they stood at the 
door and looked at the prostrate body on the 
floor behind the desk. 

“Hold these,” said Wilcox suddenly, 
thrusting a bundle of bank notes into the 
reporter’s hands. 

“Hold them yourself,” returned Mercer, 
springing forward to kneel at the side of the 
man on the rug. 

He lifted the head. There was the-scar 
on the cheek, the mark that for twenty-two 
years had told the world that Colonel Allan 
Derwin had done a man’s patriotic duty in 
the war against the Prussians. Mercer tore 
open the coat and placed his ear against the 
man’s chest. 

It would have been hard to hear the 
strongest heartbeat in the confusion of noise 
that shook the air. From the street came 
yells, the clang of gongs, the hubbub that 
attends any amazing occurrence in the 
thronging metropolis. 

Looking up at last, the reporter said, in 
an awed voice: 

“Not a sound! 
win is dead!” 

“God help us all!’ cried the secretary. 

They lifted the limp and heavy body to 
the chair, to the desk—a grisly task, for the 
eyes were wide open and the head rolled. 
Across the body Wilcox looked at Mercer 
for the first time. 

“Who the devil are you?” he screamed, 
his nerves shattered. 

“A newspaper man.” 

“Did you—do you know——” 

“J don’t know any more than you know.” 

Out of doors the tumult raged. In a 
space of time incredibly brief the throng in 
the street had increased by thousands. The 
skyscrapers of the district had emptied their 
layers of humanity to swell the mob that 
pushed and fought around the Metals cor- 
ner, overrunning the hastily organized po- 
lice lines, or invading the churchyard and 
trampling the historic graves to get a 
glimpse of firemen dragging lines of hose 
into the smoking, steaming basement of the 


He’s dead! Colonel Der- 


Pinchon skyscraper, adjoining the Metals 
Building on the west. * 

Like the roar of a tidal wave the noise 
rose to the windows and called to Mercer 
to join the clamoring crowd and learn what 
had shaken lower New York out of its ac- 
customed orderliness. But his news _ in- 
stinct warned him that here in the deserted 
second floor of the Metals Building was a 
greater story than anything about which 
the crowd might be yelling. 

Here on the desk, distorted in form and 
feature, lay the chief personality of the 
American industrial world, feared and loved 
and served by two millions of toilers—-and 
dead. 

“It was his heart—the shock—he hasn’t 
been well,” the secretary wailed brokenly. 
Once more he voiced the thought in his 
first horrified exclamation. “I don’t know 
what will become of us all, with him gone.” 

In his agony of mind he spoke savagely. 
“Why don’t we do something? You call 
a doctor; there’s the phone. I'll fetch water. 
Perhaps—perhaps you’re wrong.” 

“No chance of getting a doctor in here 
through all that mob,” Mercer answered, 
looking down into swarming Broadway. He 
took off the receiver, nevertheless; he rat- 
tled the hook, shouted. The instrument was 
silent. 

Now a big voice called across the outer 
room. ‘Telegram for Colonel Derwin.” It 
was the doorman, the tall chap in uniform, 
whose station was at the officers’ entrance 
below. He waved a yellow envelope. 

“Maybe there’s an ambulance down 
there,” said Mercer to Wilcox. ‘Tell him 
to drag a doctor here if he can find one.” 

The doorman heard the news that Wilcox 
screamed at him. Lifting his arms in air, 
fists clenched, he bolted for the street, curs- 
ing as he ran. 

Mechanically the secretary tore open the 
yellow envelope, drawing out, not a tele- 
gram, but a card. It was such a card as 
is used in social correspondence, a card with 
a thin edging of gold. Upon it a pen had 
sketched, in red ink, the likeness of a hu- 
man eye. There was no writing. 

Instantly the secretary and the reporter 
believed that they understood the signifi- 
cance of the picture message. It meant that 
the explosion had been a bomb outrage—one 
of the long series reaching back to the days 
of the World War. 

Always the American Metals Consolida- 
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tidn had been a shining target for violence 
and lawlessness. This week the threat of a 
huge malevolent demonstration from the 


Irresistibles, the terrorists of industry, hung 


in the sky like a thundercloud—a demon- 
stration that would flame into civil war, if 
the hopes and the predictions of the ter- 
rorist prophets came true. And their sign 
was the Red Eye. 

“A bomb!” Mercer gasped. ‘‘And Colo- 
nel Derwin dead from the shock of it—the 
best leader we had!” : 

Into the big room rushed the doorman. 
He had taken his instructions literally and 
was cragging by the arm a boyish interne 
from a hospital car in the street. While 
the young surgeon bent over the body, 
IMfercer jumped at the doorman. 

“Where did vou get this—this telegram?” 

“Messenger boy,” the big fellow panted. 
“Shoved it into my hand—half a second 
after the boilers went up.” 

“What boilers?” 

“The steam plant that runs the Pinchon 
dynamos.” 

“Then it wasn’t a bomb?” 

“That ain’t the talk below—though they 
say there ain’t a fireman or engineer left to 
tell what did happen.” 

Tne doorman doffed his cap and stepped 
nearer to the body, looking down at it with 
blinking eyes. 

“He was a kind man » Then he 
choked up and could say no more. 

“TY can’t believe it’s him,” Wilcox moaned. 
“His face is twisted so. He must have 
died in awful pain. He was cross this 
morning—first time in a year. When he 
sent me to cash the check for him he acted 
unlike himself. The heart attack must have 
been upon him when he came in.” 

“Will you look here?” 

The surgeon pointed to one of the life- 
less hands. Every finger was seared and 
scorched as if by red-hot metal, and the 
thumb was blistered to twice its normal 
size. The other hand was similarly. injured. 
The smell of burned flesh mingled with the 
cloud of fine dust which the explosion had 
jarred down from the walls. 

The doorman crossed himself and mut- 
tered a prayer. 

“And the face,” said the doctor. 
think he’d been hanged.” 

“Men,” said Mercer, shuddering, “Mrs. 
Derwin and her daughter must never see 
him like this.” 


“You'd 


“You speak as if you knew them,” Wil- 
cox observed, with new respect. 

“T do.” In simple explanation the young 
man added, “I am Jefferson Mercer’s son.” 

“And a reporter?” 

“Why not?” 

The secretary reflected. “I am trying 
to think how to break the news to them. 
Mrs. Derwin is an invalid.” 

“Tt has to be done right,” said Mercer. 
The invalid mother in the Derwin home 
was not the only member ‘of the family 
in his thought. 

“If you The secretary looked at 
him hopefully. “I’m so upset 

eq noberly Mercer accepted the commission. 

‘T'll try to manage it decently,” he said. 
za tell them you are doing all that can 
be done here.” He glanced at the street. 
“tt may be a long wait for you. ‘hat 
crowd is wedged in for keeps.” 

By the stairs he reached the main floor. 
He passed through private offices where no 
one seemed to mind his intrusion, and 
climbed out through the window farthest 
from the corner around which the crowd 
surged. 

A risky leap for an iron railing, a jeer 
from a safe and sane loafer who called him 
a poor fool, and Mercer hastened down 
Broadway to a cross street that led to Nas- 
sau. Once free from the throng, he took 
to his heels. The distance to his news- 
paper office was short; he could beat ihe 
telephone. 

Strangely, the faster he ran, the less rea- 
son he saw for running. To be the first re- 
porter to announce the death of a man 
whom he regarded as a friend struck him as 
a pitiful triumph. And to tell this particu- 
lar piece of news would amount to turning 
loose a calamity. 

In fancy he saw hordes of market pl-cyers 
selling American Metals, screaming down 
the price to ruinous figures, the moment the 
word should become known that the wise 
pilot who had held the vast consolidation 
steady past the rocks and shoals of the 
reconstruction period was to stand at the 
helm no more. 

Allan Derwin had been a power in affairs, 
a power for harmony and common under- 
standing and the general good. In those 
menacing days the nation looked. to him 
quite as much as to the president at Wash- 
ington for sane judgment in meeting the 
gathering storm. In all the country no 


” 
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man was held in higher respect by capital, 
by organized labor, and by the general pub- 
lic. Only the Irresistibles, the terror-sowing 
Red Eyes, hated him. His death meant con- 
fusion, hardship, suffering to hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. 

Thus reflecting, Mercer slowed his pace 
to a walk. And at the point where Nassau 
Street taps Park Row, that spot held sacred 
since time immemorial by all soap-box dis- 
senters and apostles of anarchy, he came 
face to face With Colonel Allan Derwin. 


CHAPTER III. 
ALIVE. 


“Colonel Derwin!”’ 

The stout gentleman halted in his brisk 
walk southward. 

“Oh, yes. Paul Mercer. Hello, Paul.” 

He went on for a step or two, then halted 
once more, to add: 

“Do you know that Nalla and her mother 
are back in town? Like to have you drop in 
some time.” 

Nalla and her mother might be back in 
town, but the great news was that Colonel 
Derwin was back in life. Mercer stared, 
mouth agape. 


“What’s the matter, young man?  See- 
ing ghosts?” 
“I certainly do see one, sir. I left you 


lying dead on your office desk not five min- 
utes ago.” 

“Left me dead?” 

The young man’s manner was anything 
but facetious. 
~ “Tn your office just now a man fell dead, 
shocked to death, we think, by an explosion 
in the Pinchon Building next door. And 
the man was you, unless I’ve lost my mind.” 

“Come in here and let’s buy some flowers 
for the dead man,” said Derwin. They 
stepped down a flight of stairs into a florist’s 
cellar. ‘‘Now what do you mean?” 

Mercer explained rapidly. ‘And it was 
you, sir—at least, everybody thinks so. The 
detectives, the doorman, the newspaper 
bunch, your own secretary—all of us 
thought it was you:” 

‘‘What were you doing there? Oh, yes, I 
remember; you're a reporter now.” 

“T wanted an interview. We hoped you’d 
say something important on the industrial 
situation.” 

“Tell me the whole thing again,” said 
Derwin; and the young man complied. 


“The man had—pardon me—he had even 
a bullet scar on his cheek. I’d have sworn 
it was you that I saw roll up in a car and 
go into the building. As I ran to catch 
you, one of the cops stopped me. We talked 
to you in the hall—the newspaper men. We 
followed you in the next lift to get the in- 
terview you’d promised us. While we waited 
I saw your secretary pass in and out of your 
room a couple of times. Then came the 
explosion below. 

‘We thought a bomb had been set off in 
the entry. Every one ran to escape, or to 
see what the trouble was. Your secretary 
came hurrying with a wad of money in his 
hand—you had just sent him to cash a 
check—and when he rushed into your room, 
there you were, sir, dead on the floor, all 
curled up and turning blue.” 

“Blue, you say? Anything else peculiar 
about my corpse?” 

“Your hands were burned.” 

The older man looked past the bright 
blossoms in the flower merchant’s cases. 
One might have said he read deep into the 
future. 

“Paul.” His teeth came together with 
a snap. The scar on his cheek was livid. 
“Fetch a closed car. I’ll wait for you here.” 

“But you can’t reach your office now, 
sir. The police lines——” 

“Y’m not going to my office.” 

Mercer hired a taxicab in Park Row and 
returned to the florist’s, and Derwin got in 
quickly. Northward they rode, with the 
curtains drawn, the older man silent, the 
younger man wondering why Derwin fled 
from the ghastly mystery in Broadway— 
Derwin who had been likened to General 
Pershing for swift decision and direct ac- 
tion. 

The colonel spoke at last. “I was delayed 
in getting down-town to-day, first by a tire 
that went soft as we left the house, then 
by an atrocious assault upon Axson, my 
chauffeur.” 

“An assault?” 

“At Sixtieth Street a fellow on a motor 
cycle rode up beside us and sprayed am- 
monia out of a rubber pistol into Axson’s 
face. That stopped us for good. I took 
the poor chap home. He was in such ag- 


ony, we found we had to send him to the 


hospital. Then I came down in the sub- 
way.” 
It was not hard to guess that a common 


plan linked the two widely separated events 
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of the morning, the blinding of Axson and 
the duping of Wilcox. Colonel Derwin had 
been detained up-town and so occupied that 
he had not had time even to telephone to his 
office. Thus the impostor masquerading as 


Derwin made sure of ample opportunity © 


to perpetrate his skillful deception. The 
secretary had cashed the check for him. 
There must have been thousands of dollars 
in the bundle of bank notes in Wilcox’s 
hand. 

“TI can see through it all, I think,” said 
Mercer, and stated his notion of what had 
occurred. At the end of his account Mr. 
Derwin observed: 

“You say the dead man’s hands were 
burned?” 

“Yes, sir; and I’ve been wondering if the 
shock that put him out may not have been 
electric rather than apoplectic. Maybe there 
was a live wire—something wrong with the 
office lights,- or a 

“Tt wasn’t electrocution, Paul, nor yet 
apoplexy. The man was murdered.” 

“But how, Mr. Derwin? He was alone in 
the room. There was no bullet mark, no 
blood. The window was closed and locked. 
Wilcox, of course, had just been with him. 
You don’t suspect 2 

“Drop Wilcox,” said Derwin; “and don’t 
bother to theorize. I know how the murder 
was done.” 

“You know? 
meant for you?” 

“I am certain of it.” 

Mercer thought of the Red Eye card in 
the telegraph envelope. 

“Was it the Irresistibles?”’ 

“IT don’t think so.” 

“Everybody else will, sir. With the big 
trouble due next week, such a break as this 
from. the Red Eyes would be right in or- 
der.” 

Mercer recalled the swarm 
clothesmen at the Metals entry. 

“Didn’t you rather expect an attack, sir?” 

Colonel Derwin made no response. The 
taxicab had stopped before his home—a 
gray, substantial mansion on a. corner over- 
looking Central Park. Through the cab 
curtains he scanned the neighborhood. 

“Here is my door key,” he said. “Let 
yourself i in and ask Bolby to unlock the side 
gate.” 

Mystified, Mercer got out to obey and 
was still more puzzled when the taxicab 
swung out of sight. 


And the—the thing was 


of plain- 


Bolby received the queer instructions 
without betraying any unbutlerlike amaze- 
ment. From a window at the rear of the 
house, a few moments thereafter, Mercer 
saw the taxi halt in tf side street, saw its 
passenger slip through the unlocked gate, 
and enter by a basement door. 

Behind the watcher at the window a girl’s 
voice spoke. 

“Why, Paul!” 

“Why, Nalla!” 

Smiling blue eyes and outstretched hands 
welcomed him. Nalla Derwin was always 
cordial toward everybody. Mercer had had 
his day of wishing that she would be a lit- 
tle more parsimonious with her kindliness 
toward the world in general and a little more 
liberal with it in his particular direction. 

But that had been in the days before a 
certain Wall Street smash had left his father 
broken in fortune and health, and before 
the society page of the Blaze had announced 
the engagement of Miss Derwin to a well- 
born Briton named Sir Jeffrey Smythe. 

She was dressed for the street this morn- 
ing, even to hat and gloves, but she de- 
ferred her excursion and drew the young 
man to a bench in the hall and bade him 
sit down beside her. Further, she com- 
manded him to tell her what was doing. 

“First, papa brings Axson home with the 
poor man’s eyes“almost put out. Then you 
bring papa home, and he runs into the house 


as if airaid some one would—would take his - 


photograph, or something. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“T can’t tell you,” 
of the dead man in her father’s office. 
talk of pleasa gs I 
At this blissful moment you make me think 
of a California pcech orchard in blossom.” 

“Arm I so pink as all that? Then I can 
understand why you don’t come to see me 
any more.” 

“Pm pretty busy,” he made excuse. 
you’ve been away all summer.” 

“In New Hampshire—and ycu were there 
in July and never came near us.” 

We may as well know that the thing that 
kept Paul Jones Mercer away from her 
neighborhood was a self-preserving regard 
for “his peace of mind and heart. As a rule, 
a tolerably good-looking and more or less 
athletic American young man does not cail 
upon a girl who is slated to marry a middle- 
aged gentleman overseas. 

Would he be fair with himself if he did? 


Paul replied, mindful 
“Let’s 


“And 
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Would it get him anything—except heart- 
ache? Would it, moreover, be fair to the 
middle-aged person abroad? 

Not that the contrast in this case be- 
tween twenty-five and forty-five would have 
harmed the absent one very greatly in any 
particular body’s eyes; for Sir Jeffrey was 
more or less athletic, himsélf—indeed, 
rather more than less. In the World War 
of twenty-odd years before, he had won his 
V. C. as a British ace; and in the year 
immediately preceding our story he had 
caused a buzz—literally and figuratively— 
in Anglo-American society by flying across 
the Atlantic one moonlit night to lay his 
heart and his splendid name at the small 
and very trim feet of Nalla Derwin. Paul 
had read all about it in the Blaze. 

Again, Sir Jeffrey had houses and lands. 
He had given most of the Smythe holdings 
to the British soldier public in the reorgani- 
zation of England after the war, but he re- 
tained a snug little cottage, in Park Lane, 
that cost his grandfather twenty thousand 
sterling to build, and a humble little sheep 
pasture, with ivy-grown castle attached, in 
Devonshire, and a modest little shooting 
lodge in the Harry Lauder country. And he 
had an income large enough to support these 
properties and an American wife besides; 
whereas Paul Jones Mercer had only the 
bleak prospects of becoming, in time, a 
haunted-looking editorial writer, and of in- 
heriting the mortgages on his father’s Lex- 
ington Avenue home. 

So can you blame P. J. if he stayed away 
from the Derwin doorstep? 

But we must not chatter when 

speaks. 
’ “You work for the Blaze, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Aren’t there better newspapers?” 

“Better? That depends on your point of 
view,” said Paul. 

“More reliable, I mean.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose there are, if by 
reliable you mean heavy and slow and dig- 
nified—for instance, the Chronicle, other- 
wise known as the Grunter. But only a 
mummy wants to work for the Grunter. 
When it comes to putting life and human 
interest and literary zip into the news of 
the day, there’s no paper on earth that can 
touch the Blaze.” 

“I see,” said Nalla. She had taken off 
her gloves, and now she studied critically 
the finger nails of her left hand. 


Nalla 


Paul noted that they were beautifully 
manicured. The hand itself made him think 
of an Easter lily exquisitely tanned—if such 
a phenomenon is conceivable. 

“So your business is to put zip into the 
news of the day.” 

Somehow her tone irritated his profes- 
sional pride. 

“Don’t you like the Blaze?” he demanded. 

“T never read it,” she answered promptly. 
“But tell me your recipe for putting—er— 
zip into the news. Just what does a re- 
porter do?” 

“Every morning at nine,” said Mercer, 
plunging into fable, “I sharpen my pencils, 
and take a pad of paper in my hand and go- 
out looking for excitement.” 

“And do you just happen along where 
murders and robberies and things are occur- 
ring?” 

“Sometimes—if I have luck.” His scalp 
still rose at his “luck” of that morning. 

“TI often wonder,” said Nalla, “how a 
newspaper like yours is able to be so—so 
accurate in its accounts of things. Now I 
understand.” 

It struck Paul that her voice contained 
a faint ring of sarcasm; but he gave his 
mind to a ring of another sort that sounded 
from somewhere in the house—the jingle of 
a telephone bell. 

“Isn’t it a dangerous business?” Nalla 
queried. 

“Few men last long in it,” he answered, 
recalling the recent wrath of his city editor 
in the case of a shy young cub who had 
been assigned to write a droll and zippy ac- 
count of the annual outing of the Safe 
Movers’ Pleasure and Athletic Club and had 
missed the boat. 

He thought of his own relations with that 
city editor—of what those relations would 
likely be after three o’clock that day. He 
had been sent to interview the chairman of 
directors of the American Metals Consoli- 
dation. He had beheld a crook’s nervy im- 
personation of that gentleman. He had 
been virtually an eye-witness of the crook’s 
mysterious and violent death—a death in- 
tended for Colonel Allan Derwin. There 
was not headline type in the Blaze shop fat 
enough to display the story adequately to 
the horrified public. Yet he idled away the 
paper’s time miles from the office. 

Bolby came into the hall. For once his 
face showed unbutlerlike emotion. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Nalla, but a news- 
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paper is on the wire, asking if we know that 
Mr. Derwin is dead.” 

“Dead!” Nalia sprang up. So did Mer- 
cer. 

“Let me do the talking for you, Nalla. 
I can explain. What newspaper was it, 
Bolby?” 

“T believe they said the Blaze, sir.” 

“Mercer!” 

The colonel spoke from the stair land- 
ing above. 

“Don’t answer that call, please. All of 
you stay away from the phone. Bolby 
leave the receiver off. And Paul, you and 
Nalla come upstairs.” 

“But listen, sir. It’s surely all over town 
by now that you are dead—that it was your 
body that «as found in your office——” 

Mercer heard a startled gasp from the 
girl beside him, 

“The papers will be on the street in a 
very few minutes, sir, if they’re not out 
already. Just let me set my own office 
right Be 

“Please do as I say,” Derwin insisted. 
“Nalla, bring Paul up. to your mother’s 
room.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUSHED UP. 


So the extras came out, and the newsboys 
filled the streets with clamor, and the tele- 
graph wires spread the news to the far 
corners of the land; and before nightfall the 
country read that Colonel Allan Derwin 
had dropped dead in his office, the victim of 
a heart attack resulting from the shock of 
a boiler explosion. 

And American Metals, already depressed 
by the persistent rumors of an impending 
industrial and social revolt, fell many points 
on, the Exchange, for the sagacious disciples 
of Mammon knew, in common with the rest 
of the world, that the collective wisdom of 
the great consolidation would not make up 
the loss of Colonel Derwin’s guidance in the 
titanic struggle at hand. 

A strange detail of the tragedy, men- 
tioned not at all the first day and only 
briefly on the following morning, was the 
disappearance of the two office employees 
who had seen Mr. Derwin’s body. Wilcox, 
the private secretary, and Cowgill, the door- 
man, after telling what they knew to the 
police authorities, had vanished. 

Concerning the bursting of the Pinchon 
boilers there seemed to be no mystery. The 


proper G‘ficials investigated, found the steam 
plant a wreck and the entire compliment of 
engineers and firemen killed, not one being 
left to explain. ‘“Carelessness or defect— 
take your choice,’ was the verdict of the 
inspectors. The Pinchon accident occupied 
small newspaper space beside the greater 
story of Colonel Derwin’s death. 

The morning papers next day printed in- 
formation contained in this brief announce- 
ment given out by the publicity bureau of 
the Metals corporation: 


The funeral will be private, the body having 
been sent to Foxboro, New Hampshire, the Der- 
win summer home, where interment will be 
made in the burial ground that has belonged to 
the Derwin family for many generations. At 
Foxboro Mrs. Derwin, who is an invalid, and 
her daughter, Miss Nalla Derwin, will receive 
the body to-day. 


If there were murmurings of surprise that 
the thousands of friends of Colonel Derwin 
were not permitted to express their sorrow 
at a public funeral, they were not mentioned 
by the newspapers. For one reason, Mrs. 
Derwin was known to be ill. For another, 
the Derwins led a retired and modest life. 
It was their right to be left alone in their 
grief if so they desired. The most potent 
reason of all was the suggestion sent out 
by high officers of the Metals group and 
supported by the national officers of the 
American Legion of which organization 
Colonel Derwin had for four years been 
grand commander. 

This suggestion was that as little stir as 
possible should be made regarding the tak- 
ing off of the great leader. The time was 
one of social convulsion, a critical time for 
every business enterprise, for every home, 
for every man, woman and child in the 
land. It was the part of prudence to mini- 
mize rather than to declare the vital loss 
which the forces of stability had suffered. 

But the Morning Chronicle, not a large 
paper, so far as popularity went, yet a jour- 
nai of influence in the world of finance and 
commerce, declined to be guided by the 
common thought. Its editors saw in Allan 
Derwin’s death a famous opening for one 
of their staggering smashes at Labor, which 
they were never able to distinguish from 
the evil forces that preyed as much upon 
Labor as upon any other class in American 
life. 

In this period of good will and mutual 
tolerance in which I write, such Tory news- 
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papers are happily nonexistent, as are those 
journals at the other extreme of the line, 
that sought to inflame the workers against 
their partners, the employers. But in the 
year 1940 the Chronicle still commanded an 
audience. 

On the morning after the tragedy, then, 
the Chronicle appeared with a question 
printed quite across its first page, in type 
very bold for such a staid newspaper: 


WAS ALLAN DERWIN MURDERED? 


There fe"'owed an approximatedly truth- 
ful analysis xf the circumstances of the case. 
The editors refused to be restrained by false 
notions of expediency into hushing up a 
thing that looked, to their eyes, to be a 
deliberate crime. 

The Pinchon disaster had not been ex- 
plained. It might have been caused by a 
bomb. Apparently, through some error now 
inscrutable, the bomb had been set off 
under the wrong building. But on the silent 
testimony of the Red Eye card which had 
been left at the Metals Building almost 
simultaneously with the roar of the explo- 
sion-—a card which the Chronicie reporter 
had seen—what intelligent person could 
doubt for what building and for what people 
the bemb had been meant? 

And the plotters had succeeded in spite 
of their mistake. Colonel Derwin was dead. 
Why did the so-called free press of America 
ignore the evidence at hand pointing so 
clearly to a murder? Why had the authori- 
ties acted so hastily in spiriting the body 
of Allan Derwin out of the State? Why 
had the inquest been held behind closed 
doors? Was it cowardic?? Were Americans 
afraid to face the truth? The Chronicle 
was afraid of no man, of no group of men. 

‘Jim Hicks, city editor of the Blaze, read 
the article with amazement. “The darn 
fools!” he growied. ‘When will they quit 
rocking the boat?” 

Te turned to his morning mail. 
found a note that read: 


In it he 


Dear Mr. Hicks: Please consider my place 
on the staff vacant. Maybe I'll give you my 
reasons some time. Truly yours, 

P. J. Mercer. 


“Your place on the staff was filled hours 
ago, my boy,” Mr. Hicks muttered. “You 
are like all the rest of our high-born help 
—a darned good workman, but flighty. 
Great Osiris! What was that?” 


In his scramble to rise he overturned his 
chair. 

The windows of his room looked out upon 
Park Row. Down there people were run- 
ning and shouting, and a great cloud of red- 
dish dust filled the air. 

He bolted into the reporters’ room. A 
lone copy reader was in sight, his green eye- 
shade lowered over a stack of early stuff, 
his chin wagging slowly as he swore under 
his breath, after the copy reader manner. 

“What was that noise?” yelled Hicks. 

“Another boiler explosion, I reckon,’ the 
copy reader drawled, and went on morosely 
with his work. 

Hicks dashed for the stairs and collided 
with a breathless reporter coming up. 

“The Chronicle office!” panied the re- 
porter. “Dynamited! Blown all to smash! 
Walls falling in!” 

“Then what in hell are you doing here?” 
Hicks roared. “Get out on the story!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW WFAPON. 


Paul Mercer in his later life looked back 
with a sense of happy wonder to the after- 
noon of the day when his luck involved him 
in the fortunes of the Derwin family. For 
the afternoon was as strange as the morning 
had been, and as remote from his wildest 
dreams. 

At ten o’clock he had left the Blaze office 
to seek an interview with Colonel Derwin. 
Within half an hour he had witnessed what 
he believed to be Colonel Derwin’s death. 
Before noon he sat in the family council in 
the colonel’s home; and one o’clock discov- 
ered him dressed in leather cap and leather 
coat, the wheel of Mrs. Derwin’s Multiplex 
car in his hands, the city miles behind. 

Unseen by his businesslike eyes, the famil- 
iar sights of Pelham Parkway and the Shore 
Road flashed past in the September sun- 
shine. Beyond New Rochelle, in the Post 
Road, Nalla’s voice spoke in his ear. 

“Mamma says you make a terribly good- 
looking chauffeur.” 

“J thank you,” he replied, through the 
speaking tube, and gave his attention to a 
ticklish left-and-right jog. 

“Paul,” 

“Yes, Nalla.” 

“Aren’t you lonely out there?” 

He brought the big car to a stop at the 
roadside and would have gotten down to 
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open the door. She anticipated his action 
by stepping out and springing up to the 
vacant seat beside him. Looking back 
through the glass, he saw Mrs. Derwin 
smiling gently to him from her pillow-sof- 
tened corner. Her nurse, a cool-eyed and 
diligent young woman, was rearranging the 
rugs which Nalla in departing had disturbed. 

“Am I hitting it up too fast for your 
mother’s comfort?” Mercer asked. 

“Indeed not,” Nalla answered, wrapping 


a fur robe around her feet. ‘Ill as poor 
mother is, she loves to ride. It seems to 
keep her mind off her troubles. And even 


if it does weary her, it will help her to sleep 
to-night.” 

He started the car forward again. 

“How far do you want to travel to-day?” 

“T don’t care. If I thought mother could 
endure the long strain, I should favor going 
right through. I can spell you at the wheel.” 

“Tt’s more than three hundred miles,” said 
Mercer, “and thirty miles is a good hourly 
average, even on these new highways. That 
means ten hours steady going. Can she 
stand it?,” 

“T think so, much as I dread overtaxing 
her strength. We can make a bed for her, 
~-you know, and coax her to lie down.” 

“What about you and the nurse?” 

“Kathleen is made of iron,” Nalla re- 
plied. ‘As for me, I could drive clear to 
the north pole without rest, after hearing 
what papa told us.” 

On a curve near Darien they passed the 
blackened wreck of what had once been a 
handsome car. “It was on fire when we 
saw it yesterday,” said Nalla. “There was a 
crowd around it, and men were shoveling 
sand at it.” 

“You didn’t expect to see it again so 
soon.” 

“We don’t expect a lot of things that 
happen to us in this world, do we?” Then 
she voiced the fear that had impelled her 
to sit outside with him. It was as if she 
appealed to him to lend her courage. 

“Paul, ’m dreadfully afraid.” 

“For your father’s safety, you mean? I 
don’t think he’s in any danger now, Nalla. 
The danger was this morning. But now the 
lunatics believe they have killed him, and 
he can lie hidden at home for weeks before 
they suspect their mistake.” 

“Y’m afraid for him, of course. But, Paul, 
the danger to other people—to everybody 
in this poor world if those awful men aren’t 


cornered and destroyed—and their wicked 
invention along with them.” 

“They aren’t men, Nalla; they’re fiends 
—they’re vermin, that’s all; and vermin 
can’t survive in the world of men.” 

“But the harm they may do before they 
are stopped! Suppose they had succeeded 
in killing him? Suppose he is wrong in 
thinking he can outwit them quickly?” 

“Your father’s thinking doesn’t go wrong 
very often, Nalla. I would bet my last dol- 
lar on him against Satan and all the hosts 
of Tophet and Moscow.” 

Still she was not comforted. “Think,” she 
said, “of the immense power they hold in 
their hands. With that frightful new 
weapon they use, one of them could defeat 
an army.” 

“In an open fight, yes,” Mercer agreed. 
“But consider the advantage your father 
has. They believe they have put him out 
of the way—the one honest man who knows 
their secret. They approached him and. 
tried to sell him their invention, knowing 
that he was the controlling head of Ameri- 
can Metals—knowing that he would be the 
general in command of the forces of capital 
in the big ruction that may start next week. 
They offered to sell him their atomic gun, as 
they call it, to use in his fight with the 
mutineers. They sent him over to Jersey 
and gave him a demonstration of what the 
thing could do.” 

“Wasn’t it horrible!” cried the girl. 
“Think of the poor fellows in the airship.” 

The newspapers that morning had told of 
an inexplicable accident that had occurred 
on the previous day, in which the mail plane 
from Washington, flying high above the 
Elizabeth meadows toward its landing field 
in North Newark, had instantly gone out 
of existence in a flash of flame, vanishing 
utterly, with not so much as a fragment 
of metal left to fall to earth. Many per- 
sons at various points had seen the disaster. 

Among the witnesses were Mr. Derwin 
and Axson, his chauffeur, as they stood be- 
side their car on a hillock overlooking the 
wide, flat salt marshes. Thither Mr. Der- 
win had been drawn partly by fear, partly 
by curiosity, guided to the spot by written 
directions from the same mysterious source 
that for two weeks had sought by mail, by 
telephone and telegraph to capture his in- 
terest for the new invention. 

Other startling things had Derwin and his 
chauffeur seen from their hilltop that day. 
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Looking at a grove of trees on an “island” 
in the meadow, they had seen the grove dis- 
appear in the twinkling of an eye, blasted 
utterly. They had seen a blaze leap from a 
steam dredge lying idle in a meadow chan- 
nel, and within twenty seconds not a trace 
of the dredge remained visible to them. 

Then up from the south the great mail 
plane came booming; and as they watched 
its fiight, little expecting what was to befall 
the beautiful birdlike thing, they saw—only 
the flash of flame, the puff of smoke, then 
nothing. 

“The devils!” cried Allan Derwin. He 
alone of all beholders knew what had hap- 
pened—-knew that the mail plane had been 
destroyed through sheer wanton savagery, 
as a warning, a dread object lesson for his 
eyes to see and his mind to interpret. 

Driving back to Manhattan he was shaken 
with apprehension as never before in his 
life. But greater than his fear was his 
wrath. He could understand the secrecy 
with which the inventors guarded their new 
death-dealing agency—could even sympa- 
thize with them in their caution. Under the 
new laws enforced throughout the world, 
such an invention could have no purchaser 
but a national government. Such a pur- 
chase meant the suppression of the invention 
in so far as its potentialities as a war-mak- 
ing device were concerned. And the money 
return from such a sale would not, he knew, 
be commensurate with the invention’s worth. 

“Suppose these people have really discov- 
ered a new source of energy,” he thought, in 
the days when the mysterious letters and 
telecrams began to reach him. “Does the 
new energy have to be used ina gun? Can’t 
it be applied in the arts of peace? Bombs 
are made of dynamite, but that doesn’t alter 
the fact that dynamite is a good thing when 
properly employed.” 

Thus he had reasoned as he went to the 
appointed place where the demonstration 
was ‘promised. And what he saw convinced 
him that the tale told in the singular mes- 
sages was not a hoax. The wiping out of 
the grove and the dredge was proof enough 
to his mind that the unseen persons who 
wisked to sell him the appalling machine 
teld him the truth regarding what it could 
do. 

That more persons than one were behind 
‘the discovery he had concluded from the 
circumstance that the plural pronoun was 
always used. In his pocket, as he rode back 


to town, was the last of the eccentric com- 
munications that had arrived on his desk. 
He took it out and read it: 


At two-thirty o’clock to-morrow afternoon we- 
shall exhibit the powers of the Atomic Gun at 
the place suggested in our letter of last Wednes- 
day. Your presence in the vicinity is urgently 
requested. We guarantee your personal safety. 

We believe that one demonstration will be 
sufficient to fix your decision to meet us and 
talk terms. 

You will therefore appear at the information 
booth in the Grand Central Terminal at nine 
sharp to-morrow evening and ask for a Michi- 
gan Central time-table, after which you will 
take a seat in the public waiting room and there 
remain until addressed by our financial repre- 
sentative, who will explain the details of our 
proposition. You will be attracted by our mod- 
eration. 

In our own protection we must add that any 
hostile move on your part will be met with re- 
taliatory measures of the greatest severity. Tair 
play is to. be the word on both sides. 


Having read the letter, Colonel Derwin 
crumpled it angrily. Up to that afternoon 
he had been half inclined to keep the ap- 
pointment at Grand Central and see the ad- 
venture through. Earlier in the day he had 
taken counsel of four of his closest associ- 
ates; vital men in the world of affairs. They 
had met in his office and studied the little 
stack of letters and telegrams that contained 
all that he knew about the strange thing that 
he was besought to buy. They had agreed 
that it was werth investigating. 

“But why this comic-opera business at 
Grand Central?” asked one of them. “Why 
can’t these people meet you here at your 
office, or even at your house?” 


“How are you going to get word to 
them?” Derwn replied. “They haven’t 


given us an aduress or a phone number in 
all those pages; and they have particularly 
warned us against printing newspaper ad- 
vertiseracnis intended to reach their eyes.” 

“If they meant to do you a personal in- 
jury,” spoke another gentleman in the con- 
ference, “they wouldn’t take all this trou- 
ble.” 

That conclusion seemed clear to all; for, 
disturbed though the times were, Mr. Der- 
win was not a .man who hid from his fellow 
citizens. No day passed when he did not 
appear in the streets of lower Manhattan, 
moving among the crowds as free from fear 
of bodily harm as any brokerage clerk. 

“It may be a. Red Eye trap.” 

The speaker was B. F. Pardee, a weazened 
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and canny financier whose chain of private 
banks girdled the continent. 

“In most of these letters you are tempted 
with the promise that your possession of 
the new weapon will give your mill proper- 
ties absolute protection against the malevo- 
lence of mobs. Now, Derwin, suppose you 
keep the date with these people. Suppose 
you go to look into their yarns about this 
atomic gun—which I don’t believe any more 
than I believe the green-cheese theory of the 
moon. What will happen? 

“ll tell you. Every dirty Red Eye sheet 
in the country will have the story inside of 
twenty-four hours. The whole public. will 
know that the head of American Metals is 
considering buying a machine that will mow 
down a thousand wage earners at a clip. 
You'll be reviled by press and pulpit; you'll 
be the prize jackass of creation. And I'll 
be very much astonished if Big Joe Car- 
michel, out there in Pittsburgh, can hold his 
organized labor from going over to the Reds 
in flocks—which is just what the Reds have 
tried to pull off for years. No, sir,” con- 
cluded the wrinkled little banker. “I’m 
afraid of it.” 

“But look here,” quickly spoke Jules 
Manton. 

He was younger than the others in Der- 
win’s office that morning—a man of muscle 
and drive and commanding personality. He 
had been a clerk in the office of a zinc mine 
before Dame Fortune discovered him. 

“Look here. What if Mr. Derwin’s cor- 
respondents do really have such a pleasant 
little implement as they claim? Are we go- 
ing to turn down the chance to control it? 
Shall we send them away and let them sell it 
to the bloody Red Eyes? I can see our fin- 
ish. But if we owned that infernal machine 

“we could snap our fingers at the whole 
dashed world.” 

It was said of Jules Manton that he never 
overlooked an opportunity. 

“While I’m talking Vl say this: The 
claim these people make may not be so pre- 
posterous as we think. We all believe that a 
way will be found some day to set molecular 
energy free so that it can be handled and 
harnessed and put to work. The science fel- 
lows have predicted it ever since Madame 
Curie produced radium. Why may it not be 
found in our own day? Why expect to wait 
a thousand years? I know a dozen cranks 
who are working on it.” 

Dryly the little banker suggested: “Per- 


haps it is one of Mr. Manton’s crank friends 
who has discovered the secret and is now 
asking us to buy it.” 

Manton subsided; but at the end of the 
conference he was loudest in pressing Allan 
Derwin to attend the promised demonstra- 
tion at Elizabeth and to meet the “financial 
representative” of the inventors at the 
Grand Central. 

“We can at least buy the thing and lock 
it up,” he said. 


At nine o’clock that night Colonel Der- 
win did not apply at the information booth 
in the terminal for a Michigan Central time- 
table, or for any other piece of railroad 
literature; and any person who may have 
looked for him in the waiting room was dis- 
appointed. 

For at that hour Mr. Derwin sat in his 
library at home. With him were three of 
the four‘men whose advice he had scught in 
the morning. Only Jules Manton was ab- 
sent. 

Gravely, the colonel told his visitors what 
he had seen on the salt meadows, concluding 
with his eye-witness story of the destruction 
of the mail plane. A hush of amazement 
followed. Not one of those hard-headed 
men of the world would have believed the 
tale from ordinary lips, but-they could not 
doubt Allan Derwin’s word. They shud- 
dered at it as children who hear a tale of 
the supernatural. In imagination they saw’ 
the burst of flame, the puff of smoke, the ° 
blue sky where the airship had been. 

It was the little banker who broke the 
silence. 

“We can have no traffic with murderers,” 
he declared. ‘“What’s more, we have a pub- 
lic duty. We have got to hunt those savages 
down.” 

“Amen,” fervently breathed the portly 
Campbell Duguid, at his right; and Lam- 
beth Dunn, corporation counsel, nodded in 
vigorous assent. 

“Then we are of one mind,” said Allan 
Derwin. 

It was midnight before the visitors left 
the house. The events of the following 
morning we know. 

And ali of these facts in their logical 
order trooped through the head of Paul 
Jones Mercer, as he sent the Derwin car 
spinning along the Boston Post Road, with 
Nalla Derwin, worried and sad and thought- 
ful, beside him. 
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For the colonel had taken the young man 
as completely into his confidence as his wife 
and his daughter in the hurried and anxious 
family council held in Mrs. Derwin’s room. 
Under Mercer’s guardianship now the 
mother and the daughter fled the city, fled 
from a peril unseen, unfathomed and there- 
fore the more dreadful—a peril from which 
the husband and father had escaped only 
through a grotesque accident, a freak of 
luck. 

“Paul,” the clder man had said, striving 
to be cheerful, “I haven’t a:‘son to lean upon 
in this crisis. I haven’t even a chauffeur, 
now that Axson is out of commission. Be 
a son and a chauffeur to me and I'll be your 
affectionate uncle the rest of my life.” 

“Tl see the folks safe in New Hampshire, 
sir,” Mercer answered. “I’m glad of the 
chance. When I’ve landed them at Foxboro 
Till come back here and help you hunt per- 
nicious atoms, if you'll take me on.” 

“You could be useful, no doubt. 
can’t ask you to run risks.” 

“There is a scar on your cheek, sir,” said 
the young man. “You won it in a great 
war. They say that as a result of that war 
there are to be no more chances for a fel- 
low like me to win a mark of honor such as 
you wear. As I figure it, sir, this job that 
you have before you is a war.” 

“A war of extermination,” said Derwin. 

“Well,” said Mercer, “I want to enlist.” 

“Fl tell Bolby to let you in when you 
come back,” the colonel promised. 


But I 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RED EYES. 


At New Haven, by detours that Mercer 
remembered well from certain spirited years 
which he had spent in the vicinity, the Der- 
win car avoided the main streets. Thus its 
passengers were spared from hearing the 
death of Allan Derwin cried by newsboys. 

Half an hour further on, in the huge new 
brass-making city of North Meriden, the 
four-o’clock whistles were blowing and 
throngs of workers were pouring out of the 
factory doors. A crowd of listeners sur- 
rounded an orator who used for his restrum 
a baggage truck at the railway station. In 
the upper end of the town men were seen 
running to gather around a fist fight. 

Nalla cried aloud in pity as a closer view 
of the fight revealed a lone workman bat- 
tling against a half dozen assailants. Wildly, 


already applied the brakes. 
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between blows, the fellow looked around 
for help. He saw the passing car and ran 
for it, breaking through the ring of his angry 
adversaries. 

“Slow down,” spoke Nalla. Mercer had 
The workman 
flung himself upon the running board and 
fell exhausted at the girl’s feet as the car 
shot forward again. With instant compas- 
sion she bent down and wiped the blood 
from a cut on his cheek. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she asked. 

“No, lady,” he answered, panting hard. 
“Tl be all right. Just let me get my 
breath.” 

His face glowed with gratitude for a sec- 
ond, then went clouded and sullen. 

“What was the matter? Why were you 
fighting?” 

- “Pm a loyalist,” he answered. ‘“Fhem 
Red Eyes call us traitors—my kind. When 
they catch us alone they beat us up.” 

“You are a brassworker?” 

“Ves, lady.” 

“And you don’t intend to go on the ramp- 
age next week?” 

“Not if the shop keeps running, lady. I 
got a wife and three kids.” 

“Why don’t the police protect you?” Mer- 
cer asked. 

“Lord bless you, sir, they’ve got all they 
can do to protect theirselves.” 

The car was in the country now, and Mer- 
cer, at a signal from Nalla, brought it to a 
stop. 

“Will you be safe in going back?” the 
girl asked the workman. “Or shall we carry 
you farther?” 

“Pll have to go back,” he replied, step- 
ping down. “I'll hide out here till dark. 
Once I’m inside my own house, they can’t 
touch me while my cartridges hold out.” 

“Ts it so bad that you have to defend 
yourself with a gun?” 

‘With four guns, Jadvy. Powder and lead 
is the only argyments them Red Eyes un- 
derstand.” 

Nalla took a card from her purse and 
scribbled an address upon it. ‘I'd like to do 
something to help you,” she said, and 
handed him the card. 

“You’ve done a lot already, lady.” 

Thus simply he thanked her. When she 
looked back he was still gazing after the car. 

At Hartford they stopped to replenish 
the tanks with soleol. On the invalid’s 
couch in the car Mrs. Derwin slept peace- 
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fully, as she had slept since they passed 
Bridgeport. Not even the adventure at 
North Meriden had awakened her. 

Unobserved by them as they went on, a 
motor cycle followed them across the Con- 
necticut River bridge. When they swung 
northward up the valley, the cyclist stopped 
at a wayside tavern, went inside, and closed 
himself within a telephone booth. 

Thirty minutes of such going as the new 
touring boulevards and the Multiplex vapor 
engines of the period made possible took 
them to the outskirts of Springfield. There, 
at the point where the lower Springfield 
bridge deflects trucking traffic to the west 
bank of the river, our travelers saw new 
signs of trouble. 

The boulevard was blocked with cars, the 
cause of the blockade being three of the 
peculiarly built wagons which have been 
used in the valley since the last century for 
transporting tobacco plants from the fields 
to the great drying barns. These three 
wagons, each one carrying its freight of 


tender green plants in much the same man- ~ 


ner in which a coat-hanger rod in a cloak- 
and-suit store carries its load of garments, 
had been drawn across the road, effectually 
checking travel. 

“What’s the trouble?” Mercer demanded 
of the driver of a big white car alongside 
him. 

“Ask them Red Eyes,” the driver made 
answer. 

Men on foot moved among the waiting 
autos. Each man wore upon his cap or his 
shirt front a badge showing the letter “I” 
in scarlet. 

Straight for the Derwin car they came. 
One of them looked at the license plate and 
compared its number with a memorandum 
in his hand. 

“Here we are,” he said. Turning toward 
the barricade, he shouted: “All right. Let 
em go.” 

The tobacco carts pulled out of the way 
and the traffic backwater began to flow. 
But there was no going forward for the 
Derwin car. The man who seemed to be 
the leader of the committee stood squarely 
in front of the fender, while his compan- 
ions swarmed upon the running boards. 
Mercer planted his foot on the starter, 
whereat one member of the gang reached 
across the wheel and smote him in the face. 

Nalla’s arms held Mercer back. “Please, 


Paul,” she begged. “Remember the man 
at Meriden.” 

“Yes—the man at Meriden,” spoke the 
chairman of the vigilantes. “You helped 
him get away. Search the car, boys.” : 

They had not waited for orders; they 
had flung open the doors and dragged out 
the nurse. 

“Stop!” cried Nalla. ‘There is no one 
else in the car but my mother—an invalid.” 

“S’help me Gawd if it ain’t the truth,” 
one of the searchers declared, having pulled 
aside the rugs. “It ain’t Jenkins at all, 
chief. It’s a blarsted old woman.” 

The gang fell away from the car. Said 
the leader: ‘“Was it her you had covered 
up in there when you came through Hart- 
ford?” 

“Whom did you think it was?” asked 
Mercer. 

“Some of you nobs interfered in a labor 
maiter at North Meriden,” the Red Eye 
answered. “If it wasn’t you, we apologize. 
Sorry to trouble such handsome ladies.” He 
leered at Nalla and Kathleen, the nurse, as 
he stepped aside. “Drive on,” he com- 
manded. 

Mercer still glared at the man who had 
struck him. ‘Fix your face, there,” yelled 
that abusive person, again becoming belli- 
cose. ‘‘Fix your face and smile, you toady! 
you dashed aristocrat!” 

“Til fix yours in about thirty seconds,” re- 
torted Mercer, “if you'll guarantee to keep 
your friends off.” 

Again it was Nalla who held him down. 
The car rolled away, followed by the jeers 
of the Red Eye committee. 

Mercer fumed. “Think of Americans 
having to submit to a holdup like that.” 

“Tt’s sadder,’ said Nalla, ‘to think of 
Americans perpetrating the holdup.” 

“But they’re not Americans. They’re 
nothing. There’s thirty millions of them 
who have no more love for America than the 
people in Mars. And it’s our own fault. 
We have never made them learn to read 
United States, consequently they have never 
learned to think United States. We have 
allowed them to keep on being aliens. You 
see what we’ve got.” 

If a thoughtful man had been asked in 
those days what the matter was with 
America, he would have answered in some 
such words as Mercer’s. In the two decades 
following the World War the un-American 
element had trebled. It kept to itself. It 
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had scarcely any point of contact with 
American life. And it supplied fertile soil 
for the sowers of strife. 

Historians tell us that in a hundred in- 
dustrial communities in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States the Red Eyes had 
their own police, their own courts, and their 
power was seldom disputed by the local 
forces of law and order. National and mu- 
nicipal leaders, intent on their own petty 
partisan feuds, temporized with the menace, 


winked at it, putting off the evil hour of 


challenging and fighting to a conclusion the 
heresy that set class interest above the 
common good. 

And the menace grew like a noxious toad- 
stool. So strongly had the idea of class 
rights taken root in the year 1931 that the 
entire political government of a Western 
State stood aside and allowed the Irresist- 
ibles to deal with a group of five of their 
own people who, through some private spite, 
had destroyed a smelting plant. The irial 
was orderly; the testimony showed that by 
the act of the five firebrands hundreds of 
men had been thrown out of work. The jury 
of twelve Red Eyes returned the verdict of 
guilty, and the class court then handed the 
offenders over to the constitutional authori- 
ties of the state for punisi:ment. 

- Bat there were darker chapters in the his- 
tory of the Red courts, chapters of intimi- 
dation, coercion, and flagrant injustice. Ar- 
rogant in their growing power, the Irre- 
sistibles seemed bent on hastening the day 
promised by their prophets when their par- 
ticular class, complaining of ‘‘dictation,” 
should become dictators. And the darkest 
chapters were those dealing with the re- 
morseless putting down of the thing which 
the Red Eyes termed dislovalty. 

Workmen imbued with old-fashioned no- 
tions of fidelity to an employer and the right 
of the individual to decide for himseli 
whether or not to run with the pack, were 
persecuted, blacklisted, hounded from town 
to town. To Mercer and Nalla it was clear 
that they had stumbled upon such a case. 

As they crossed the river by the Spring- 
field upper bridge Nalla’s indignation found 
voice. 5 

“They will know that their man is still 
at Meriden. They will send word back and 
hunt him down to-night. His offense must 
have been more than ordinary, or they 
wouldn’t have tried so hard to catch him.” 

“These rows are common,” Mercer an- 


swered. “It’s hard to see a man oppressed 
for his principles. But if you undertake to 
rescue every poor devil who has been with- 
ered by the glare of the Red Eye, you'll have 
a life contract before you.” 

“They mentioned his name; it was Jen- 
kins,” said Nalla. ‘I hope Jenkins won’t 
lose my card.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
NIGHT ON THE ROAD. 


At Northampton they stopped for what 
Mercer called “reinfreshments.” ' 

“Just around the corner,” Nalla had said, 
“there’s a cozy little restaurant where they 
serve real food. I ate gallons of ice cream 
there when I was a Smithy. But I’ve 
changed so in looks since I left school, I 
don’t belive I'll be recognized.” 

“Ves, you’ve aged terribly, poor thing,” 


. he laughed. 


The place she named was near the cam- 
pus of the woman’s college that gives the 
town its greatest fame. Mrs. Derwin, hav- 
ing wakened, deciared herself not a_ bit 
weary. While she remained in the car with 
Mercer for her guardian, Naltla and the 
nurse entered the restaurant, and Nalla soon 
returned with milk and toast for the in- 
valid. 

“Go on in, Paul. You must be ravenous.” 

“After you,” said he; but Naila insisted. 
He joined the nurse at the table. Eggs, 
bacon, toast, and coifee steamed before him. 
“This is Nalla’s supper, I suppose,” said he, 
reaching for the card. 

“No, it’s yours, Mr. Mercer. She ordered 
it for you.” 

Gratefully, he reflected that Miss Per- 
win’s sympathies were not reserved entirely 
for unhappy victims of the Red Eyes. 

“Can we expect your patient to stand 
many more miles?” he asked. 

“Her mind is set on going through,” 
Kathleen replied. “She believes that her 
husband’s safety is at stake; so I think we 
had better keep on.” 

Having finished his meal, he beckoned to 
a waiter, a colored man of age and dignity. 

“Professor, what was the variety of ice 
cream that was all the rage here about three 
years ago?” 

“Debbil pudding,” the waiter answered; 
“and it am all de rage still. I is de authah 
ob dat pudding, sah.” 

“The young woman who ordered my sup- 
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per is about to come in for hers,” said Mer- 
cer. “See that she has a quart of dévil pud- 
ding.” 

kefreshed and laughing, Nalla came out 
to the car after her turn at the table. 
“Some mysterious friend,’ she said, ‘treated 
me to a witole quart of my favorite dessert.” 

“They recognized you,” Paul answered. 
“You see, you haven’t changed in looks, 
after all.” 

She prepared to take again the seat be- 
side him. “You will be more comfortable 
inside the car,” he suggested; but she had 
her own ideas about that. 

Again they sped north upon the famous 
road leading to the heart of the New Eng- 
land mountains. A thin mist filled the val- 
ley and showed white in the gléam of the 
headlights, but overhead the stars were clear. 
Clear were her eyes, too, when in the dim 
glow of the operator’s lamp he caught her 
looking at him. 

“You are awfully good to do this for us,” 
she said. 

“But that is not what you were thinking,” 
he replied. 

“IT was thinking,” she confessed, ‘how 
strange it is that you and I have never be- 
come really acquainted until to-day, al- 
though we have moved in the same small 
world ever since we were born.” 

“You can understand why [ shall always 
call this the happiest day of my life.” 

“You say that because you think you have 
to be polite,” she laughed. 

He did not deny the charge. What would 
have been the use? 

At Greenfield he got out for oil. Return- 
ing, he found her at the wheel. ‘I’m going 
to drive a while,” she said. ‘“You’ve done 
two hundred and fifty miles since noon. 
Wrap up and rest for an hour.” 

He saw that it would please her to think 
she was helping. It was his turn now to 
look at her, to admire her eager, vigilant 
pose as she watched the play of the lights 
on the white fog shapes, gripping the wheel 
with firm and effective little hands, taking 
the curves in the road with just the right 
degree of caution, sparing the rushing Multi- 
plex not an ounce of the work expected of 
its throbbing cylinders. 

Alive she was, and, good to look upon. 
Lucky the valiant Englishman who would 
some day carry her away. It would be a 
brilliant match—British fame and position 
with American beauty and fortune. But 
2B Pe 


confound jit all, the man was forty-five years 
old; and he would be fifty-five when Nalla 
was ‘only thirty-five; and Unable to 
face the result of a further arithmetical cal- 
culation, Mercer groaned. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said the 
girl, surprising the unhallowed look in his 
eyes. 

“Publicly expressed,” he answered, “they 
would land me in jail.” 

“You're thinking of those Red Eyes, I 


“suppose.” 


It was of blue eyes he thought. But he 
loved them too much to speak a word that 
might one day bring a shadow into them. 
His father, having lived swiftly in his own 
youth, and being now a bankrupt in health 
and happiness, had not been too proud to 
impart some of his costly lessons to the son. 

“Paul,” Jefferson Mercer always ended, 
“the gentlest, the most beautiful and deli- 
cate and sensitive and sacred thing in the 
world is the heart of a girl: Don’t ever be 
a damned vandal.” 


They had entered Vermont and, at Bel- 
lows Falls, crossed into New Hampshire be- 
fore Nalla relinquished the wheel. She 
quivered a little from the tension of her 
sixty miles, but she called it the coolness 
of the night. This time Mercer made bold 
to see to it that the fur robes were properly 
arranged around her. 

The hundred or more miles to Foxboro lay 
through a region of forests and hills and 
lakes—forests as still and mysterious as 
when the droquois lurked amid their shad- 
ows; hills that guarded sleeping villages; 
lakes that lay pale and gray under the star- 
light. : 

Through tunnels of ghostly green the 
headlights burned their wav, touching now 
and then a scarlet swamp maple or a bit 
of crimson woodbine. A clump of sumac 
flashed to carmine flame in the instant be- 
fore it dropped behind in the darkness. 

“Even here.” Nalla murmured, “we see 
the hated color. One might believe the Red 
Eye still watched us.” 

She drew closer té her driver’s side. “I 
wonder,” she said after a while, “about Jen- 
kins. He spoke of his three children. I’m 
thinking ——” 

But she only thought she was thinking. 
As a matter of fact, she was sleeping; and 
not until the gatekeeper’s lodge at Foxboro 
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was past did Mercer move the shoulder that 
served as a pillow for her head. 

She looked around startled. In the faint 
light of dawn appeared the familiar woods 
and orchards and lawns of her northern 
home; the lake at the foot of the slope; 
her motor boat still at the dock, as she had 
left it but a few hours before; and farther 
out on the water a queer shape. 

“A flying boat,” she cried. “The White 
Curlew. Then Wilcox must be here al- 
ready, as papa promised.” 

Lights shone from the windows of the 
great house. Down the steps a man has- 
tened to greet the travelers; he was fol- 
lowed by three or four other persons, women 
in the uniform of house servants, and a man 
of unusual height, whom Mercer recognized 
without difficulty as Cowgill, the doorman 
of the Metals Building in New York. 

“Mr. Wilcox, please,” spoke Nalla; and 
the secretary whom Mercer had last seen 
hovering over the dead body in Allan Der- 
win’s office helped the girl to alight and 
supported her when she might have tottered 
and fallen. 

Mercer himself was shaky from the ordeal 
of the long drive. He would have aided his 
other passengers if Cowgill had not been 
quicker. Without asking instructions, the 
big fellow opened the limousine door, took 
Mrs. Derwin in his powerful arms and car- 
ried her up the steps and inte the house 
as easily as if she had been a child. 

“How long have you been here?” Nalla 
asked Wilcox. 

“Since midnight.” 

“Who flew you?” 

“Giles.” 

“What is the latest news from my fa- 
ther?” 

“T called him by earth phone as soon as 
we landed,” said Wilcox. ‘He is all right, 
only concerned about you.” 

“We have had the best of care,” said 
Nalla. She took Mercer’s arm. Wilcox 
discreetly recalled business that needed him 
indoors. ° 

“Paul, you’re a trump; youre the king 
of trumps,” she said with a weary smile. 

-He wanted to complain that aces beat 
kings; but he restrained his impulse and 
committed no vandalism. Her face was 
dusty; there was a most attractive little 
smudge around the northwest corner of her 
mouth, 

“T’1l thank you better after you’ve had 


some rest,” she said. “Run along to bed 
now—only wash your face first.” 

“Wash your own face,” said he. 

The car and the baggage had been looked 
after by the servant folk. There was noth- 
ing to do but take her advice. But he 
waited to ask: ¢ 

“When does Giles ga back?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I'll go with him.” 

“Why?” again. 

“Your father may need me, and J——” 

“And you like to be useful. Do you 
think you would be utterly useless if you 
stayed here with us a few days? We shall 
be prisoners, seeing no one; the gates are 
to be locked. Why not keep us company a 
while?” ; 

There was an oddly quizzical look in her 
eyes. It certainly was not a look of en- 
treaty. 

“Papa’s neighborhood isn’t likely to be 
a‘particularly safe one in the next few days, 
you know.” 

He resented her putting him on trial. She 
was engaged to that noble Briton. Did she 
have a right, then, to test the courage of 
another man? *You will see that he was a 
bit of a psychologist. 

But he laughed his ill-feeling away. “You 
will ask Giles to wait until I’ve had a nap, 
won’t you?” 

“Surely, Paul, if you insist.” 

Awaking at noon from a sleep miles deep, 
and looking from his windew across the 
sunny lawns of the Derwin domain, Mer- 
cer in great dejection repented his stern 
resolution of the night. Every brainless im- 
pulse in him cried aloud to him to abide 
there in that New Hampshire Eden and be 
happy. And Satan came also to plead 
with him in the tender, sympathetic tone 
that Satan uses so successfully. 

“You made a hit with the girl last night,” 
spoke the devil. ‘You know you did. You 
know what that kind of look means that 
she gave you in the car. If you pretend 
that you don’t think that she was compar- 
ing you with her Englishman, then you’re a 
liar. Why not stick around?” 

“Go to hell!” responded Mercer. 

“Deep down in your heart you’ve. loved 
her,” the tempter went on in his most urbane 
voice, “ever since the pair of you were kid- 
dies together in the park. You've heard 
that she is to marry another chap; but then 
you are old enough to know that a girl 
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like Nalla dogsn’t marry a man _ twenty 
years her senior through any great amount 


of love. Affection there may be, and re- 
spect, and that sort of thing. But love——” 
“You be dashed!” the young man 


growled, and went on listening. 

“You'll have her society all to yourself,” 
continued the Wily One. ‘Out yonder is 
the finest tennis court south of the north 
pole. There are saddle horses in the pad- 
dock, and boats on the lake, and the fire- 
place glow in the long, cool evenings. Why 
not take your happiness when it offers?” 

Thus his infernal majesty spoke, as he 
speaks to all young men. But Paul had a 
happy thought. ‘Don’t you know,” he 
said to his sulphurous visitor, “that every 
word you utter is an insult to the girl? Get 
out of here.’ And he arose and prepared to 
go thence himself. 

Some one while he slept had supplied him 
with shaving materials and fresh linen—he 
could guess who. As he finished dressing, a 
servant brought word from Nalla that break- 
fast awaited his pleasure. 

A table for two was set on a side piazza 
overlooking Mrs. Derwin’s flower garden. 
Tiough the month was September, the fra- 
grance of roses sweetened the air. Nalla 
at the coffee. urn delighted his eyes. A 
sharp-tongued observer might have said that 
she seemed to consider her hands very beau- 
tiful, for she kept them in sight. Paul saw 
them and thought again of Easter lilies 
slightly sunburned. The sharp-tongued 
critic might also have remarked upon the 
complete absence of any jewelry upon her 
left hand. But that fact quite escaped the 
notice of Paul. He was too occupied in 
being noble and heroic. 

“Do you still mean to go back to town?” 
she asked. 

“Yep,” he answered, between bites of 
toast. “I don’t suppose I can do much good, 
though. Your father has the whole Metals 
staff at his command. But I can at least 
be hanging around when the story breaks. 
It will make me solid with dear Mr. Hicks 
again.” 

“Who is he?” 

“My city editor.” 

“On the Blaze?” 

“Ves,” 

“What sort of man is Mr. Hicks?” 

“He’s a gentleman and a scholar.” 

“Is he personally responsible for every- 
thing his newspaper prints?” 


“For all the city news, yes.” 

“For the society news, for instance?” 

“Surely. Why?” 

“I just wondered.” 

Again it occurred to Mercer that she 
didn’t approve of his newspaper. But she 
withheld further comment in that direction, 
perhaps out of regard for his feelings. 

“You speak of papa’s having his Metals 
organization to help him,” she said. ‘That 
isn’t quite true, for he intends to make the 
fight practically alone. Besides us «here, 
only Lambeth Dunn and Mr. Duguid and 
Mr. Pardee are to know the truth, that he 
is still alive.” 

“The more reason, then, why I should be 
where things are doing. A man as big as 
your father can’t keep such a secret very 
long. If he gets away with his plan there 
will have to be quick work.” 

“That’s so,” she admitted, and held out 
her lovely though unadorned left hand for 
his coffee cup, her right being engaged in 
regulating the flame under the urn. 

She was very kind to him that morning, 
as she was kind to everybedy always. Her 
last thoughtful attention, before accompany- 
ing him to the wharf to see him ferried out 
to the White Curlew, was to hunt up a 
sweater and make him put it on under his 
leather coat. 

Giles was already on board the flying 
boat; he was a lank, taciturn fellow with 
eyes as cool and hands as steady as steel. 
“Make yourself comfortable,” he bade his 
passenger, as he set the engines to hum- 
ming. 

Away from the shore the Curlew taxied 
and took position facing the west wind. The 
engines: changed their tune from a croon 
to a full-throated anthem. Mercer, looking 
back, saw Nalla wave her left hand in fare- 
well as the wings caught the air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


From Pelham Bay, the home port of the 
White Curlew, Mercer journeyed by sub- 
way to the Seventies and walked toward the 
park. In the dusk he saw that the Derwin 
house had been boarded up since the pre- 
vious day. Blank and apparently tenant- 
less, it faced the Avenue as in midsummer.. 

Around the corner, in the side street, he 
paused before the iron gate and pressed an 
electric button. He heard a door open some- 
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where in the shadows, and a man came to- 
ward him. 

“Bolby?” 

“Oh! It’s you, Mr. Mercer. I quite 
failed to recognize you in your chauffeur 
togs. I’ve saved your other clothes for you 
upstairs, sir.” 

The butler unlocked the gate, admitted 
the young man, locked it again, and led the 
way into the house. 

“You’re to step right up, sir—the door to 
your left at the head of the stairs.” 

Mercer tapped at the door of a room 
within which were lights and voices. 

Allan Derwin greeted him, rising from a 
table at which three other men were seated. 

“Glad to see you, Paul. Nalla has told 
me what a good driver you are. Do you 
know these gentlemen—Mr. Duguid, Mr. 
Dunn, Mr. Pardee?” 

The brisk Lambeth Dunn reached across 
the table with a quick hand. Stout Camp- 
bell Duguid nodded. The weazened banker 
Pardee said, with a wink: “You didn’t stay 
north long, young man. New England not 
attractive this time of year?” 

“Business before pleasure,” Mercer 
laughed. “Have we spiked the atomic gun 
yet?” 

Derwin sat down and motioned the new- 
comer to a chair near by. On the table a 
blue print was spread—an architect’s pic- 
ture of a city street. Mercer saw that the 
structure represented in the middle of the 
drawing was the American Metals Building. 

“We have been interested,” the colonel 
explained, “in this sketch that Mr. Dunn 
had made for us this afternoon. It shows, 
as you see, our headquarters, with the Pin- 
chon Building on the right and the Inter- 
national Zinc Building across Broadway on 
the left.” 

With a pencil Mr. Derwin pointed. 

“Here is my office. About here would be 
my desk.” 

He enlarged the pencil dot that already 
marked the spot. 

“Down here on the right, under the side- 
walk level, are, or were, the Pinchon boil- 
ers.” 

He made another dot, then slid a ruler 
into such position that the brass edge rested 
upon the two marks. The upper end of the 
ruler lay across the Zinc Building. 

“The fourth, fifth, and sixth stories of the 
Zinc Building are used as offices by the 
Allied Zinc Companies. A straight line from 


the heart of the Pinchon boiler room through 
my office cuts the Zinc Building at the fifth 
story. Since the Zinc Building completely 
fills that side of the street, there being no 
alley alongside it, we have assumed that the 
thoughtful person who tried to assassinate 
me yesterday did his work from a window in 
the Allied Zinc offices.” 

“You believe, sir, that the death of the 
man at your desk and the explosion of the 
boilefs were due to the same cause?” 

“After what I saw on the Elizabeth mead- 
ows day before yesterday, I can’t think any- 
thing else. The boiler explosion was prob- 
ably a side incident that wasn’t intended to 
happen.” 

“The office rooms facing Broadway on 
the fifth floor of the Zinc Building,” ob- 
served Mr. Duguid, “‘are used by the presi- 
dent of the Allicd Companies, our friend 
Jules Manton.” 

Mercer whistled. ‘But Manton is one of 
your crowd. He is one of the men you took 
into your confidence.” 

“He was with us when we first talked 
over the inventor’s proposition,” said Par- 
dee, “but not when we decided to reject 
it. Why wasn’t he here, Derwin, when you 
told us about the mail plane?” 

“Because I didn’t invite him. If you re- 
call, he was in favor of looking into the 
invention. He rather fancied it as a weapon 
that would give us an awful advantage 
against our enemies. So I didn’t ask him 
into our consultations again.” 

“You did the right thing,’ Pardee 
snapped; and Duguid added: ‘“‘He’s out of 
date—old-style—-no love for his fellow men 
—no faith in ’em. If he had his way he 
would keep labor and capital at odds for 
the rest of eternity. He has-a lot to learn.” 

“Have you shown him this diagram?” 
asked Mercer. 

“Unfortunately,” Lambeth Dunn an- 
swered, ‘“‘Jules Manton has disappeared. 
That’s where you may be able to help us.” 

.Derwin raised a warning hand. In the 
hush, a man’s voice, gruff and excited, was 
heard from the floor below. 

“Manton himself!” muttered Pardee, and 
Mr. Dunn added grimly: “TI guess we shan’t 
need the young man for that job, after all.” 

They heard Bolby speaking. “The first 
door to your left, sir, at the head of the 
stairs. You'll find Mr. Pardee there, sir.” 

Silence outside, then a knock. 

“Come,” the little banker called. 
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Before them stood Jules Manton, broad- 
shouldered, dark, sullen, and anxious. 

“Come in, Manton. We’re all friends 
here,” spoke Pardee. 

But Manton clung to the door with one 
hand and reached toward Colonel Derwin 
with the other as if to ward off an evil spirit. 

“Allan Derwin!” His lips moved; his 
voice failed. 

Lambeth Dunn had circled the table in 
time to catch the big man as he reeled. Safe 
in a chair, the zinc man still stared at Der- 
win, nerve-shaken, dumfounded, gulping at 
last: 

“You’re—you're not dead!” 

“No, Manton,” his host replied. 
still alive and able ‘to see company. 
glad you dropped in.” 

“So—so am I,” the zinc man stammered. 
“So am I, although I didn’t drop in. You 
gentlemen know that.” 

“We were sorry to use force in bringing 
you here,” said Pardee. “But we had to 
have you. We'd like you to tell us about 
the attempt on Derwin’s life that was made 
from your office yesterday morning.” 

Manton sat crumpled, his big hands grip- 
ping the chair arms. Still he stared at the 
man he had believed to be dead. 

“Tf Derwin is alive, then who the devil 
was——” 

“A double—a crook, we think,” Pardee 
answered. “But that’s of little importance 
now. The fact remains that the bolt, or 
blow, or flash, or whatever it was that killed 
him came from your rooms of the fifth floor 
of the Zinc Building.” 

“How you know that is too: many for me,” 
Manton replied, “unless the murderer him- 
self told you. But I—I can’t believe—I’m 
so damned glad it wasn’t Derwin—you’ll 
have to excuse me, gentlemen, but I can’t 
help this.” 

He had quite broken down; his face 
twitched and wrinkled. He wept like a great 
child, as Mercer had seen an exhausted 
football captain weep at the close of a 
terrific game. 

“We know you are glad,” said Lambeth 
Dunn. ‘Meanwhile, time gallops. So come 
across; let’s hear your story.” 

Thus adjured, Jules Manton pulled him- 
self together, hulking, powerful as a bull, 
yet with averted eyes and halting words. 

“When we talked, day before yesterday, 
about that atomic gun, I knew that you all 
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were against it. You didn’t see the possi- 
bilities in the thing for us if we could get 
it and keep it our own for use in fighting the 
blackguard Red Eyes. 

“In our meeting in Derwin’s office I ex- 
pressed my views. You didn’t warm up to 
them. If you wanted the invention at all, 
you wanted it not because it might become 
a weapon for us, but because it might con- 
tain a world-beating scientific discovery that 
could be_used in industry.” 

‘“‘A new source of mechanical power, pre- 
cisely,” Derwin commented. 

“T knew then that it was thumbs down 
with you all. I guessed that Derwin would 
not keep that nine-o’clock date at Grand 
Central, no matter what miracle he might 
see the thing perform on the salt meadows. 
So I kept the date in his stead.” 

“You did, as we know,” said Pardee. 
“We had a few of our people there on the 
chance of spotting anybody who seemed 
to be looking for Derwin. They saw you 
and reported the fact to us. But you met 
no one.” 

Manton showed no surprise. “At nine 
o’clock sharp,” he continued, “I called at 
the information booth for a Michigan Cen- 
tral time-table, then sat down near the wait- 
ing-room door, with the time-table in plain 
sight. I sat there till half past ten. In 
the hour and a half I was looked over by 
three men and a woman, to my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Could you identify them if you saw them 
again?” 

“All but the woman; she was veiled. 
There’s no need to tell you how I know that 
these people studied me. I simply know it, 
that’s all; and the thing that happened next 
morning proves that I’m at least partly 
right. At least one of the four was there as 
a scout for the people who’ve been writing 
to Derwin. 

“T didn’t go home to Tarrytown that 
night. I went to the Kremlin, registered by 
a name that I use when I don’t want to be 
conspicuous, and got a room. At half past 
three in the morning the phone bell in my 
room woke me up. 

“The hotel operator spoke to me, using 
the name I had written in the book, and 
explained that he wouldn’t have called me 
if he had not been assured that the call 
was a message from my family and of great 
importance. Then he put the call on, and 
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a woman’s voice asked me if I was Mr. 
Manton. Thinking it was Tarrytown on the 
wire, I answered yes. — 

“Vou change your name so readily,’ said 
the woman, ‘I scarcely know what to call 
you. But it shall be Manton if you like, 
Mr. Manton.’ ‘ Her voice was a contralto, 
young and cheerful. I thought at first it 
was some one having fun with me; but I got 
over that notion in a hurry, for she went 
on, speaking rapidly and not wasting words, 
and told me, in effect, this: 

“That I was known to be associated with 
you, Mr. Derwin, in the management of the 
metals industries, and it was judged, from 
my appearance and behavior at Grand Cen- 
tral, that I was aware of the proposition 
made to you, and was more interested in it 
than you were, since I had taken the trou- 
ble to keep the appointment arranged for 
you. 

“Further, if I would pledge my honor as 
a gentleman that no trap would be laid, no 
leading questions asked and no interference 
offered, and that strict confidence would be 
guaranteed, an agent representing the in- 
ventor of the atomic gun would call upon me 
at my office the following day at ten 
o’clock.” 

“You did not know then the particulars of 
the destroying of the mail plane above the 
Jersey meadows?” Colonel Derwin asked. 

“T don’t know them yet,”’ Manton replied, 


“although I read of that affair and won- | 


dered if there might not be some connection 
between it and your trip over there. Later 
in the day, after I had seen what the atomic 
gun did to you—or to the man I thought 
was you—then I could guess what happened 
to the plane.” 

“You gave the woman the appointment 
she asked for?” 

“J did, gentlemen; and I think you all 
know I’m telling the truth when I say that 
my motive was nothing worse than mercen- 
ary. I had read a lot of prophecy about 
atomic energy, as I told you the other day. 
I knew a colossal discovery would come 
some time; something would be found that 
would close the coal mines and stop the oil 
wells and revolutionize industry and trans- 
portation and life in general. I always 
thought of it in terms of fuel. 

“Well, here it had come, and the chance 
was offered to me to get in on the ground 
floor, and I fell for it. I gave the woman 


all the guarantees she asked, and I agreed 
to meet her agent. 

“All the while I promised myself to let 
you people in on the good thing. I would 
at least show you that there was no harm in 
looking it over. But I couldn’t pass you 
the word until after my interview with the 
agent, having assured him of a confidential 
meeting at which no one else should be pres- 
ent. I had my plans made to send for you 
right away afterward and prove to you that 
I was a better business man than any of 
you. But, of course, there’s no good in tell- 
ing you that part of it now. 

“At ten o’clock I waited in my private 
office, having left word outside that I ex- 
pected a strange caller. At ten sharp my 
caller came, and he was a strange one, for 
sure. 

“He was a cross-eyed, wild-eyed man of 
fifty years or so, a wiry little man about 
the size of Pardee; and he had the hands 
and the neck and the skin of a man who has 
spent his life at manual labor. He was as 
full of business as a stick of dynamite. He 
began right off the reel by telling me he had 
me absolutely at his mercy. 

“T took his opening remark as a pleas- 
antry and asked him to have a chair. But 
he wouldn’t sit down. He walked the floor, 
talking at a great rate and stopping now 
and then to look out the windows. There 
are three windows in my room that face the — 
Metals Building, as perhaps you know. 

“He carried under his arm a blue leather 
box about as big as the city directory, there 
on the stand. Attached to the box was a 
steel chain, and the other end of the chain 
was padlocked to his wrist. He explained 
the chain. As long as he kept possession 
of the blue leather box he had nothing to 
fear from any man or any number of men. 

“Tf you try to stop me from leaving 
when I get ready to-go,’ he told me, ‘I will 
kill you, and after you every other man in 
my way. I will destroy this building, but I 
shall escape.’ 

“His talk was so wild that when he asked 
me if I didn’t think him a lunatic, I an- 
swered yes. The man was certainly on the 
ragged edge of insanity, yet there was some- 
thing in his manner, decision, or self-confi- 
dence or just pure deviltry, that made me 
listen to him. 

“He started to tell me the stuff in the 
letters that you, colonel, have been getting. 
I told him I knew it all and was willing to 
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concede his claims. To quiet him and get 
the upper hand of him in the rapid-fire con- 
versation that he was pulling, I told him that 
I knew a dozen cranks who were working 
on his subject. I let him know that I was 
up on the theory of atomic activity, and 
that I was ready to risk a little money either 
in buying his invention outright or in back- 
ing him in further experiments. He was 
pleased as a child. All his type are easily 
flattered, as you know. 

“And he showed me the thing. I have 
seen it, gentlemen. I have looked at the 
infernal machine that has the drop on the 
world to-day. For that is precisely the 
situation. I am convinced that nothing on 
earth can stand up in front of that machine. 

“He laid the blue leather case on the 
table, unfastened the straps, and took out 
the invention. The chain came out with it, 
so it was the gun, not the case, that was 
linked to his arm. You may call it a gun 
if you like, but it looked to me, as nearly as 
I can describe it, like a brass camera, with 
a brass nozzle at the front end of it and a 
glass lens in the mouth. 

“The way he fondled it, you’d have 
thought it was a prize kitten; and he called 
it ‘Little Brazenose.’ I can’t tell you much 
about it in detail, except that there was 
a black rubber handle at the back, -and the 
body .was yellow brass, with two or three 
small, round glass buttons projecting from 
the sides; and there were wires—insulated 
wires. I remember those features distinctly. 

“And the brass parts had evidently been 
made by hand by a skilled workman; in 
fact, there was nothing amateurish about it. 
The thing made me think, as I say, of a 
camera—a finely constructed and _high- 
priced machine for taking snapshots. An 
assassin using it in a crowded street would 
scarcely be. noticed.” 

Manton paused to mop the sweat from his 
brow. The attitude of the other men in the 
rocm, Mercer noticed, had softened toward 
him. The stout Campbell Duguid no longer 
glared accusingly but bent forward upon the 
table edge, listening eagerly. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Manton,” spoke 
Allan Derwin. ‘You did what the rest of 
us should have done, as I now see. You 
got in touch with the fellow. You’ve seen 
him and seen his invention 2 

“And I’ve seen him work it, damn him!” 
cried Manton. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GUN. 


“Pve seen him work it. For after I had 
looked at it and admired it, stringing the 
idiot along, you know, I played the idiot 
myself by telling him he would have to give 
me a demonstration. ‘You promised to 
demonstrate your instrument to Colonel Al- 
lan Derwin westerday,’ I told him. ‘Evi- 
dently Derwin wasn’t impressed.’ 

“At that my.man went to raging and curs- 
ing. He said you had played fast and loose 
with him, sir; you had disappointed him in 
failing to meet him at Grand Central. And 
then he made the astounding statement 
which I ask you all io take into account 
when you judge my conduct since yesterday 
morning. 

“He said that all men who saw the gun 
work were thereafter his deadly enemies ex- 
cept upon one condition; and that condition 


was abject subsegyience to his wiil. The 
man’s plumb crazy, you see.” 
Spoke Campbell Duguid: “I’m not so 


sure he is as daft as you think. The na- 
ture of his invention makes him an outlaw, 
an enemy of all mankind. The law of self- 
preservation dictates that his ethics must be 
those of the rattlesnake. He has enough 
sense to know it.” 

“Right,” said Lambeth Dunn. “He can’t 
peddle his machine around like railroad 
bonds until he finds a buyer, for. the cus- 
tomer who won’t buy it is bound to be a 
betrayer and a prosecutor. I begin to see 
why he tried to kill the colonel. If he didn’t 
exterminate our friend here, our friend 
would exterminate him.” 

“That’s the way he put it up to me, as I 
sat helpless in front of him, with the brass 
nose of the thing pointing at me,” said Man- 
ton, shivering. ‘He had been standing near 
a window. He turned suddenly to face it, 
and he said: ‘Look here, if you want a 
demonstration.’ 

“And, gentlemen, before I could fall upon 
him, he had aimed the camera thing out the 
window and down across Broadway at the 
Metals Building; and swift as a cat he 
touched one of the glass buttons—and the 
whole town rocked with the explosion that 
instantly followed.” 

Boiling with wrath, Jules Manton rose 
and began to pace the floor before his audi- 
ence, continuing on his feet to the conclu- 
sion of his tale. 
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“T laid him out flat, of course,” said he. 
“J smashed him in a heap in the corner, 
But while I grabbed for a paperweight to 
brain him with, he came. right-side up and 
sat there aiming the brass box at me and 
grinning like—like nothing but the devil. 

“ ‘Before you make another move,’ said 
he, in the queaky voice that he has, ‘take 
‘time to think whether you want a dose of 
what I have just now given your great and 
good friend Allan Derwin. For I have 
killed .Derwin,’ he said. ‘Something else 
seems to have happened, also. What it was 
I don’t know. I guess my shot got a steam 
boiler somewhere.’ 

“Well, I cursed him with every foul word 
I could lay my tongue to, but he just sat 
there on the floor, aiming and grinning; and, 
gentlemen, for once in my life I was a 
coward. He had me. And still I didn’t 
believe what he said about Derwin. 

“Your invitation to call here this morn- 


ing has served me a double purpose,’ he said.. 


‘I have interested you in my little inven- 
tion, and I have also put out of the way a 
man who refused to be interested in it.’ 


‘You’ve killed Allan Derwin?’ I cried. 
‘Look across the way,’ he answered. ‘You 
know his office. Look and see. I have 


killed him as I will kill you unless you de- 
cide to back -me with your money and your 
protection. If you decline, I shall have to 
put you aside and hunt another market.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t believe. There had 
been no flash, no sound from the brass box; 
and yet I knew, from the roar of the explo- 
sion and the racket of the fire engines in the 
street, that he had done some frightful dam- 
age. And while I stood murdering him in 
my mind, he got up, dusted his clothes off, 
and said to me: 

“<T suppose I ought to kill you now. But 
it wouldn’t be good business. It might be 
killing an easy customer. I’d like nothing 
better than to turn Little Brazenose loose 
on you to pay you back for the smash you 
handed me. And do you know’—here he 
grinned harder than ever—‘do you know 
what you’d die of if I did? You'd die of 
cancer—instantaneous and _ all-consuming 
cancer. That’s what Little Brazenose does 
to people he don’t like. He devours ’em 
alive. And they think they’re burned. Oh, 
I know. We’ve had some accidents in our 
laboratory. 

“ ‘But I don’t blame you a lot for smash- 
ing me,’ he went on, ‘after what I did to 


your friend across the way. Any man would 
have lost his head under the circumstances. 
So Dll let bygones be bygones, Mr. Manton; 
and I hope when I see you again you'll be i in ; 
a more amiable frame of mind.’ 

“With that he walked to the door, pick- 
ing up the blue leather case on the way. 
I hoped he would put the gun inside it, in 
which case I meant to smear him before 
he reached the élevator. But he didn’t. He 
tucked the brass thing under his arm and 
swung the case over his shoulder by a strap, 
and he said: 

““*T let you live because you are the sort 
of man I’ve been looking for. You’re not 
oné of these new-fangled, Golden Rule mag- 
nates like- Derwin. You’re a_ roughneck, 
though you wear fine clothes. You'd like 
to own this pretty machine of mine to use 
against the anarchists. You see its merits, 
where our humane friend across the street 
was grieved and shocked. Oh, I know you, 
Manton. And you'll come to me, I think.’ 

“He had his hand on the doorknob and 
still he stayed. ‘My price is not high,’ he 
said. ‘I want a millicn dollars in United 
States gold—not much—just enough to sup- 


~port me in my old age, which is almost 


here, and to take care of anybody who may 
be dependent upon me. There are certain 
details—for example, I shall have to be 
well out of the country with my gold in 
my baggage before you will come into pos- 
session of Little Brazenose. But we can 
discuss those matters later. The immediate 
thing is this.’ 

“And, gentlemen, Ill say that he quit 
talking like a wild man and became thor- 
oughly businesslike. 

“He said: ‘I will give you a week to 
make up your mind. In the course of the 
week, watch the papers. You will read of 
certain doings which you will recognize as . 
being demonstrations intended*for you. I 
hope they will influence you to decide right. 
Meanwhile, if you try to find me, or set the 
cops on my trail, or tell the newspapers what 
you know, there’ll be a brand-new grave 
in Sleepy Hollow. For there is only one 
condition upon which you and I can live 
in the world together after one week from 
this hour.’ 

“He opened the door, then closed it again. 
I thought the little beast would never go. 

“ ‘Before you dismiss my overture,’ he 
said to me, ‘just consider, among other 
things, whether you, as the head of com- 
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panies owning vast mining and milling 
properties, would like to see my useful little 
contrivance in the hands of the Red Eyes. 
You won’t ever live to see that come about, 
of course, for the moment you turn down 
my offer you'll turn up your toes. And so, 
for that matter, will any of your friends you 
may take into your confidence. But I don’t 
mind saying that I’m pretty certain of find- 
ing a market in that interesting quarter. 
I’m giving you the first bid, because with 
you for a buyer there will be more in the 
deal for me. I shouldn’t think of charging 
the poor, down-trodden Irresistibles a mil- 
lion. And now—au revoir!’ And with a 
last grin, he was gone. 

“T gave him ten seconds to reach the hall. 
Then I went after him with the only weapon 
I could lay my hands on, which was nothing 
more deadly than the office seal. 

“He was waiting for me just outside the 
door, the camera aimed, the grin still 
wrinkling his face. If I’d had a gun I’d 
have taken a chance. As it was, I slammed 
the door shut between us and was glad it 
was a thick one. I thought of phoning to 
the starter downstairs to nab him. But that 
would have been murder. 

“T opened my window, having the wild 
notion of dropping the seal on his head as 
he passed into the street. But you all 
know what was happening down there by 
then. The street was jammed. I saw my 
man come out of the building and lose him- 
self in the mob. I don’t know what way 
he went. If I had had people to send after 
him I couldn’t have told them where to 
look. All I had to go by was a detectaplHione 
record of what was said between us. I’m 
told it is ready. You gentlemen may listen 
‘to it at any time. 

“Well! I tried to call the Metals offices 
on the wire. The explosion had put the 
telephone service out of whack. I went 
down to the street and fought my way 
across; and in your office, Mr. Derwin, were 
your secretary, and a flunky in uniform, and 
a young doctor, and they showed me your 
dead body lying on the desk. 

“T° can tell you, sir, I was the worst 
wreck in town. I knew how you’d been 
killed. I knew, too, that if I told my 
story I couldn’t expect to live an hour. 
That lunatic had me buffaloed—he still has. 
I thought of seeing Pardee and these other 
gentlemen, but even that wasn’t safe. If it 


could have done any good I’d have run the 
risk. But you were dead, sir. 

“Another thing, I was the only man of 
us, $0 far as I knew, who had seen the as- 
sassin. I knew what sort of varmint to 
look for. To hunt him down was my par- 
ticular personal job—and I went home to 
Tarrytown to think it over. 

“Thirty hours have gone by, gentlemen, 
and I haven’t thought it clear over yet.. I 
didn’t come into the'city to-day. I stayed 
in my house in the country, locked in, the 
telephone wires cut. I haven’t dared to tel 
even my wife—I wouldn’t tell her, anyway. 
I was there to-night at supper time when 
Pardee’s bank detectives raided my place. 
And they dragged me here, and it was a 
high-handed thing you had them do, but 
I’m glad you did it. I’m glad I don’t have 
to carry the load alone any more.” 

Exhausted, Jules Manton dropped into his 
chair. Colonel Derwin crossed quickly to 
a cellarette and.came back with something 
brown in a glass. Manton drank, handing 
back the glass without thanks—like a 
wounded man, too sick to acknowledge the 
kindness. 

Little Mr. Pardee rose and stood before 
him, his hands under his coat tails. 

“Manton, I did you the injustice to-day 
of thinking you were a crook. I’d like to 
apologize.” His thin hand lay in the big 
man’s palm. 

“T said, a while ago,” spoke the portly 
Campbell Duguid, “that you had a lot to 
learn, Manton. I believe you’ve learned it. 
I think you have learned what the rest of 
the human race is taking a weary long time 
to learn, that the man who grabs everything 
in sight generally ends by grabbing some- 
thing he wishes he had let alone. 

“You saw a glittering opportunity for 
wealth and power. We saw it, too, and were 
afraid of it; but you took it—and I guess 
youre better for the experience. I know 
I’m preaching, Manton, but don’t blame me 
for it. Blame the seven generations of Scot- 
tish Presbyterian dominies before me.” And 
he, too, walked around the table and shook 
hands with the sinner. 

“I don’t go in for poetry, as a rule,” re- 
marked Lambeth Dunn. “But there is a 
stanza that sings in my ears now—some- 
thing about trusting that goodness will 
somehow be the final outcome of evil. And 
I believe we can build on Manton’s mistake. 
In fact, we’ve nothing else that we can build 
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on. Are you ready ‘to be cross-examined, 
Jules?” 
The zinc man nodded gloomily. 


CHAPTER X. 
SPECULATIONS. 


“When your lunatic discussed his inven- 
tion with you,” said Lambeth Dunn, “did he 
give you any inkling of the nature of its 
power?” 

“Cnly in a general and fantastic sort of 
way,” Manton responded. “He talked affec- 
tionately of atoms, lazy little atoms, that 
went to work at his command. There were 
atoms enough inside that brass box, he 
said, to lift the Orange Mountains across 
into Long Island. He doesu’t see the pos- 
sibilities of the thing, I believe. He thinks 
of it only as a weapon to do harm. Twice 
he called himself the king of the world.” 

“Did he name any chemical element?” 

“No. I spoke about the radium experi- 
ments which lead us to think that what we 
call matter is only energy in tabloid form. 
I*hoped to coax him into exposing his hand. 
But he was too canny to let go a hint of 
his secret, except to boast that alongside 
of him the learned scientists were only chil- 
dren playing with pretty conjuring tricks.” 

“He sneered at the professor crowd, did 
he?”. 

“Didn’t he, though!” 

“That,” said Mr. Dunn, “eliminates one 
of our best hopes of finding out who he is. 
If he had studied at a university—taken spe- 
cial courses in chemistry and physics as so 
many people with ideas do nowadays—he 
wouldn’t be likely to scoff at what has been 
accomplished in the academic -laboratories. 
Evidently he is an independent, and we 
shan’t be able to locate him by inquiring 
among the colleges.” 

“Much better try the rogues’ galleries,” 
said Duguid. 

The suggestion awakened no enthusiasm. 
Nothing in Manton’s description of the man 
indicated that he had l@d a criminal career 
or that he bore a grudge against human 
society. 

_“He’s just a crank,” said Manton, “the 
sort of creature who drifts along for years, 
regarded by his neighbors as harmless, un- 
til be breaks out in some violent act that 
shows how ‘harmless’ he is. If he has a 
record at all, it will be found in the books 
’ of an asylum.” 


Paul Mercer had a thought at this mo- 
ment and opened his mouth to express it. 
But Mr. Dunn spoke first. 

“What arrangement did you make with 
your explosive friend to get in touch with 
him again?” 

“None whatever. I am to await his pleas- 
ure and move when he pulls the wires. At 
the end of my week I suppose I’ll receive 
a telephone call from a woman with a young, 
cheerful contralto voice, who will ask me 
if I have decided to be assassinated.” 

“He spoke,” said Duguid, “of people de- 
pendent upon him. The woman who tele- 
phoned may be his daugiter.” 

“Tf she is the veiled woman who looked 
me over at Grand Central,” returned Man- 
ton, “she is young. And if her face is as 
good as her figure, she is a peach.” 

“You mentioned other people who sized 
you up at that time,” Mr. Derwin ob- 
served. “There were three men, you said. 
Was the inventor one of them?” 

“No.” 

“Then we may guess that we have at least 
four men and one woman to deal with. 
Would you know the men again?” 

Manton thought he should. The first 
had-been, to the casual glance, a drummer, 
carrying a sample case and waiting for a 
train. Then had come the woman, a per- 
son of medium height, neatly attired in a 
tailor-made suit of dark-brown material, her 
hat brim and her flowered veil hiding her 
features. 

She had sat down on a bench across from 
Manton’s and stolen peeps at him over the 
top of a magazine which she affected to read 
through her veil—a difficult thing to do, 
Manton thought, in the none too good light 
of the waiting room. In a little while ‘she 
had been joined by a young man of the clerk 
type and they had walked away together. 

Last of all, a plump gentleman of the well- 
to-do commuter look had strolled by, dressed 
in summery flannels, his arm Jaden with eve- 
ning papers, the outer one of which, Man- 
ton saw, was opened to the market page. 

“He looked at me half a dozen times,” 
said Manton. “I thought he might be some 
one I had met in Wall Street. He seemed 
to want to speak, but he gave up the notion, 
if he had it at all, and I saw him pass down- 
stairs toward the suburban trains.” 

“Tf he were a banker or a broker of any 
account, you’d know him, wouldn’t you?” — 
Pardee asked. 
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“There’s few I don’t know,” Manton an- 
swered. 

Mr. Pardee kept on. “It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a man could produce such an 
invention as this and surround himself with 
a company to exploit it unless he had ample 
resources. We hear that he has the looks 
of a laboring man. Some one with money 


must be backing him, then, and some one 


with inside knowledge of Wall Street must 
be advising .him.” 

He declared his reasons for thinking so. 
First, the readiness with which Jules Manton 
was recognized as he sat in the waiting room. 
Manton had never been a man about town 
in New York. He had come from thé West 
in the year 1934, a full-fledged financier. 
South of Park Row for six years he had 
been a familiar figure in business hours. Be- 
tween Park Row and his country estate at 
Tarrytown he was seldom seen. ~ Yet the in- 
ventor’s people had spotted him readily, as 
was shown by the telephone cali that reached 
him at his hotel. Even his assumed name 
on the hotel register had not disguised him 
from those whose eyes must have followed 
his movements that night. 

“Second,” said Mr. Pardee, with the 
slightest of winks, ‘that inventor was cer- 
tainly well apprised of Manton’s little pe- 
culiar attitude toward Labor. His char- 
acter estimate fitted our esteemed friend like 
a union suit. 

“Third and last,” Mr. Pardee concluded, 
“these people made their first overtures to 
Colonel Derwin, knowing that he above all 
other men would see the public danger in the 
invention and perhaps be frightened into 
buying it. Yes, gentlemen, I perceive a 
deep, shrewd mind behind all this. Id like 
to lay hands on the well-to-do commuter 
with the stock market extras under his 
arm.” 

Said Campbell Duguid: “I have watched 
the tape to-day for signs of a bear con- 
spiracy against Metals. There isn’t any. 
The drop at noon yesterday, when the news 
of Derwin’s death got around, was only 
what might have been expected. We had it 
checked before closing time,. and to-day’s 
reaction puts us where we started. So it 
can’t be that.” 

“Have you thought,” Derwin spoke up, 
“that a million dollars is a picayune price 
to demand? The thing’s worth billions. To 
such a mind as Pardee thinks he sees behind 
the invention, a million wouldn’t look big 


enough. If you ask my opinion I’ll say 
that our inventor’s backer may have all the 
knowledge that Pardee credits him with and 
may still be a piker. The wise guys of 
Wall Street, you know, are the small fry 
in the bucket shops.” 

“I have thought,” said Manton, “of com- 
ing across with the blackmail the fellow 
demands—of paying him his million, calling 
it cheap riddance and saying nothing about 
it to anybody.” 

“But,” from Duguid, “would that be the 
end?” 

“That’s it. I should have the brass cam- 
era and the lunatic would still be loose in 
the world, he and his gang, and free to 
manufacture brass cameras by the carload. 
There is only one answer to his proposal.” 

Mercer saw the others nod, and he read 
their thought. 

“Extermination,” said Lambeth Dunn. 

“Either that, or be exterminated our- 
selves,” said Duguid. 

“And a good share of the human race 
along with us,” Pardee chimcd in. “I can 
see a world war over this thing. If Eastern 
Europe should get hold of it——” 

“They’re beginning to talk biology and 
the survival of the fittest again over there,” 
Mr. Derwin remarked. 

“The Red Eyes are talking those things 
right here in America,” said Manton. ~And 
they are next on my lunatic’s list.” 

“The wrecking of the Chronicle office this 
morning was clearly a,Red Eye affair,” ob- 
served Pardee. ‘Maybe he has gone to them 
already.” 

Manton had not heard of the Park Row 
disaster, nor had Mercer. The Evening 
Blaze was at hand with a vivid account of 
the destruction of the building of its neigh- 
bor journal. Manton, when he had read, 
said: 

“That’s my first demonstration.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TRACK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Colonel Derwin turned to Mercer, who, 
reporterlike, had been making notes while 
the others talked. 

“Paul, we haven’t heard your voice in 
this discussion. You were virtually a wit- 
ness to the murder, and you know all that 
we know about the case. Can you contrib- 
ute anything valuable to the general 
thought?” 
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“T don’t know,” Mercer answered. “I’ve 
made a sort of summary.” 

He referred to his notes. 

“The man we have to look for is wiry, 
cross-eyed, wild-eyed, energetic. 

“A workingman, though probably not an 
Irresistible—it he were a Red Eye he would 
never offer his invention to you. 

“He has never been in prison, presum- 
ably, though he may have had his day in a 
sanitarium. 

“He has scientific knowledge of a high 
order, and he didn’t get it in a college. 

“He uses brass in his infernal machine, 
and the brass parts are made by an expert. 

“All of his letters to you, which lie here 
on the table, are written on a Stenoflex type- 
writer. 2 

‘“‘He has accomplices; one a woman, pet- 
haps his daughter, and three men whose de- 
scription we know. Among them is some 
one who is acquainted with Wall Street. 

“Our inventor may be expected to com- 
municate with Mr. Manton at the end of 
a week, and to commit some sample outrages 
meanwhile. The Blaze says the Chronicle 
business this morning was a bomb. We 
have our own‘opinion about that. We think 
our man was in Park Row at half past 
eight o’clock. 

‘“‘“And he was in New Jersey on Monday 
afternoon. 

“That’s the picture,” Mercer concluded, 
“of the man we have to find.” 

“Quite a large cgntract in a city of twelve 
millions,” said Mr. Derwin. 

“And it will have to be a still hunt and 
a fast one. If you tell your troubles to the 
police or to a private detective agency the 
news will get out, as it usually does, with 
two unpleasant consequences for you. First, 
Little Brazenose will surely get Mr. Manton; 
and, second, the Red Eyes will know that 
the hated capitalists have been dickering 
for the new weapon---and the way they will 
interpret and advertise the fact will play hob 
with you in the insurrection next week.” 

“Just what I’ve said,” Mr. Pardee spoke. 
“The crafts unions are with us now, but 
will they be after they hear such a yarn 
as the Red Eyes will tell? You couldn’t 
blame ’em if they went over. We shall be 
left standing alone, while the general pub- 
lic points its finger at us and says we got 
what was coming to us. And what good will 
it do us to explain?” 

““We can’t get the jump on them,” said 
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Campbell Duguid, “by coming out boldly 
and declaring that the Red Eyes killed Der- 
win, using the new weapon for the job. In 
the first place, it wouldn’t be the truth to 
say the Red Eyes are behind it; we don’t 
know that. In the second place, Derwin 
isn’t killed.” 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
smiling, “that my being alive complicates the 
case for you.” 

“And in the third place,” Mr. Duguid fin- 
ished, ‘“‘any public move of ours will send 
the inventor straight to the Red Eyes—as- 
suming that he isn’t acting for them al- 
ready. No, we have been jolly well let down 
into a deep hole. But we have six days of 
grace. Now how are we going to get out?” 

“Any suggestions, anybody?” asked Mr. 
looking arotind at the puzzled 
group. “How shail we go about our search? 
Shall we wait till the end of the week and 
lay a trap for our man when ‘he comes for 
his final talk with Manton? Some one’s, 
life may have to be sacrificed.” 

“Ym game,” said Manton. “Meanwhile, 
a good many lives will be sacrificed if we let 
him go on giving his demonstrations through 
the week. ‘Fhere were three deaths at the 
Chronicle office to-day.” 

“My bank detectives are capable and de- 
pendable,” Pardee suggested. “I have 
twenty of them close by.” 

“But wouldn’t it be safer,” asked Mer- 
cer, “if we handled the thing ourselves at 
first? The fewer people who know, the 
better our chances.” 

“How would you begin, Paul?” the colo- 
ne] queried. 

“There are several ways,” the reporter 
answered, looking. at his notes. “Some of 
them are pretty slow. To inquire at the 
brass foundries, or to trace down every 
Stenoflex typewriting machine in Greater 
New York, or hunt for an inventive crank 
with a good-looking daughter and three men 
callers, or to ask in Jersey if anybody over 
there saw a cross-eyed man last Monday— 
any of those starts would take months to 
finish. It would be like looking for a cot- 
ter pin in a nail keg.” 

“We might trace back the telephone call 
that Manton got at the Kremlin,” Mr. Dunn 
hinted. 

“Yes, sir; and we might find the messenger 
boy who handed the telegram to the door- 
man at the Metals Building just after the 
boiler explosion. It would be interesting 
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but not promising. These birds aren’t go- 
ing to be caught so handily.” 

“But you have an idea,” said Mr. Par- 
dee. ‘Let’s hear it.” 

“Call it a hunch,” Mercer answered. “We 
all Agree that the man we want has a lot 
of scientific knowledge in his head. My 
hunch is that knowledge is a commodity, 
like brass nozzles or Stenoflex typewriters, 
and can be just as definitely traced—espe- 
cially when it is rare and difficult knowledge, 
as in this case.” 

Campbell Duguid thumped the table with 
his pudgy fist. ‘Young man, you have a 
head on you,” he declared. 

“Shut up, Camp,” said Pardee. 
Mercer.” , 

“Rare things never are completely lost 
from sight,” Paul continued. “That Shera- 
ton chair, for example,” and he pointed to 
a fine bit of cabinet-making. “I can walk 
into almost any antique shop in New York 
and find out where that chair is. And 
knowledge of atomic energy is just as scarce 
as Sheratons. Mr. Manton says he knows 
a dozen cranks who are working on it. He 
knows them because their subject is so un- 
common that it makes them conspicuous 
among the thousands of men who are work- 
ing at inventions in other lines. He didn’t 
happen to know this particular crank, but 
all the same, somebody knows him for his 
interest in this particular thing.” 

“And who will that somebody be?” asked 
Duguid, whose eyes had begun to sparkle 
as he caught the idea. 

“That somebody won’t be hard to find, 
because he belongs to a rare-bird tribe him- 
self, If it were algebra we wanted to trace, 
or structural mechanics, or fancy dancing, 
we’d have a hard job. But in this city or 
even in all America the sources of knowledge 
of atomic radiation are few and far between. 
This man didn’t come into his knowledge all 
by his lonesome. He wasn’t altogether self- 
made. He got his foundation somewhere, 
and where he got it is our job to find out.” 

Manton had risen from his chair and 
perched on the table edge in front of the 
speaker. The others had drawn nearer. 

“He may have got his knowledge from 
some man who is known to be experiment- 
ing in the subject,” Mercer went on. “Mr. 
Manton knows a dozen such men; and since 
he has followed up the subject pretty closely, 
it’s likely there aren’t many more such men 
in town. It wouldn’t take a day to make 
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the rounds of those private investigators 
and ask them to identify our man. There 
is, of course, the danger that one or more of 
them may be in league with him and will 
warn him.” 

“That is a very small danger,” Manton 
interrupted. ‘Those fellows are individual- 
ists, temperamental, all of them, and as jeal- 
ous of one another as movie actors. They 
have no partnerships. But if he didn’t get 
his start in knowledge from any of them, 
what then?” 

“We have eliminated the colleges,” Mer- 
cer went on. ‘We know that our inventor 
is—or used to be—a wage earner. Prob- 
ably he worked in the daytime, therefore 
he did his studying at night.” 

“The night schools don’t go so deep into 
science,’ Lambeth Dunn objected. 

“Neither do the popular science institutes, 
although the institute lecturers may have 
given him his first ideas. In order to get 
advanced information on his subject he 
would have to go to the public libraries, for 
he doesn’t look like a man who could af- 
ford expensive technical books of his own. 
The scientific rooms of the libraries are full 
of cranks and geniuses. You'll see ’em 
browsing there and pulling their long hair 
any night—and some of ’em will be pre- 
senting libraries to the world one day, I 
reckon. 

“That’s my hunch, gentlemen. Some li- 
brarian here in New York will remember 
our genius as coming in, usually after sup- 
per, to study atomic energy. Perhaps he 
had a borrowing card and took books home 
with him, in which case there will be an 
address.” 

Lambeth Dunn had already seized the 
city directory and begun to look for libraries. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS VANDELOUR. 


Miss Sophronia Vandelour was a puzzle 
to her friends. Eet us revise that sentence 
and say “to her acquaintances,” for she had 
lost most of her friends in the course of her 
forty-odd years on earth. Miss Vandelour’s 
tongue was sharper than any safety-razor 
blade advertised in print; and her mind had 
kinks of conceit and envy that kept her 
perpetually on the outs with her day and 
generation. 

Her first Manhattan ancestor owned the 
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farm that has since become the Tenderloin 
—a region scarcely recognizable as farming 
country to-day, although it still abounds in 
chickens and any number o: wolves. 

Cf patrician stock, Miss Vandelour_ in- 
herited the pride of fine birth with none of 
the earthly goods that such pride requires 
to back it up. The Vandelours of her line 
had spent their limit of fortune before she 
arrived to carry on the family name. 

Karly in life she began to astonish the 
neighbors When her girlhood friend, 
Emily Sutphen, married Allan Derwin, just 
before that patriotic young gentleman went 
to Piattsburg to train for the Worid War in 
which’ he was to play a brilliant part, So- 
phronia promptly slipped a diamond ring 
upon her proper finger and announced her 
betrothal to one Arthur Kilton, a mysterious 
person never before heard of in her social 
circle. 

There were rumors that Arthur Kilton 
existed only in Sophronia’s imagination. But 
romance was in the air and matches were 
swift affairs in those tremendous days, and 
people had to acknowledge that Sophronia 
might be telling the truth. 

The end of the war sent back no Arthur 
Kilton to claim Sophronia for his bride. 
She took off the ring and ceased to speak 
of him. By her friends it was understood 
that he had died of wounds received in ac- 
tion at Montmedy. | 

When Colonel Allan Derwin came home 
from that historic fight with a fresh scar on 
his cheek, a wound in his ieg and a medal 
on his breast, he was unable, strange to 
say, to recall Arthur Kilton or to find a 
trace of him in the army records. And 
Emily, proud of her gallant husband, proud 
of the little blue-eyed daughter who had 
come to them in his absence, was moved in 
her great happiness to pity Sophronia. 

“Poor thing,” said young Mrs. Derwin. 
“Let’s help her keep her secret.” 

Sophronia must have known that they 
knew of her deception, for she dropped out 
of their lives. Occasionally they heard of 
her. Once she was a patroness of an art 
show which the newspapers roasted and the 
police suppressed. Again she read a poem 
at an authors’ matinée in a fashionable hotel 
—a poem which one considerate and euphe- 
mistic reporter described as “advanced.” 
Later she contributed a series of satires 
to the Dawn—satires that railed wither- 
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ingly against ibst everything in sight, 
from the Constitution of the United States 
to the orchids which hard-working florists 
raised to sell to the prosperous owners of 
automobiles. 

One day—it happened to be Nalla’s tenth 
birthday, and the Derwin house rang with 
the noise of little folk—Sophronia Vande- 
lour came to call upon Emily Derwin. Her 
manner was so distrait that Emily deserted 
the children’s party for the moment. and 
took her friend of ofher days to a quiet 
room, there to listen sympathetically to the 
tale of trovble that Sophronia had to tell. 

When evening came, bringing the colonel 
home, Mrs. Derwin said to him: “We must 
do something for poor Sophronja. With her 
brother dead, she and her mother have no 
means of support left. They sold their home 
five years ago; the mortgage took most of 
the money, and they have lived up to the 
rest since.” 

“What does she want to do?” asked Der- 
win. “Is she trained for anything?” 

“That’s the sad part—she isn’t,” replied 
Emily. “There is just one calling she may 
be fitted for. She has a smattering of learn- 
ing in a good many subjects, but not enough 
to teach. Yet she is well read and glib 
and self-assured—why, Allan, all through 
her appeal for help she patronized me. She 
talked as if I had been sitting in the dark 
with my eyes and ears shut all these years 
and didn’t know anything. She hasn’t lost, 
any of her old vanity. And she has awful 
ideas about religion and marriage and prop- 
erty, and I don’t know what all. Everything 
is a failure, she thinks. And she smokes. - 
Still we must help her.” 

“What’s the work she may be fit for?” 

“She would like to do library work. She 
knows books so well, you see. I really be- 
lieve she might be useful. She would never 
make a good desk clerk, or anything like 
that; but she has presence and style, and 
she could—well, meet people, you know, and 
make them feel at home among the books, 
and so on.” 

“A sort of literary floorlady, eh?” 

“Yes. I’m sure there must be a place 
for her somewhere.” 

“Will she chuck her confounded yellow 
ideas overboard if we find a job for her?” 

“YT told her she would have to. I told 
her that a man of your growing responsibili- 
ties in the business world could not risk any 
move that might some day cost him peo- 
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ple’s confidence. She said she was tired of 
the radicals, anyway. They were fond of 
her when she had money, but when it came 
to bread-and-butter jobs they had none to 
hand out. We went over all that, and she 
promises to be an orderly citizen hereafter.” 

“The Lord loveth an humble and a con- 
trite heart. I'll see what I can do for her,” 
said Derwin, and dismissed Miss Vandelour 
temporarily from his thoughts, in favor of 
a wilted small girl whom he gathered into 
his lap. 

“Tell me about the birthday party,” said 
he. ‘Who ate more ice cream than Nalla?” 


The woman behind the charging desk at 
the East Sixty-fifth Street branch of the 
New York Public Library frowned upon the 
young man before her. At the moment of 
his ,entrance she had just finished putting 
on her hat. A dolman cape and a hand bag 
lay near at hand. 

“It is closing time, as you can see,” she 
said, glancing at the clock above the desk. 
The hour was eleven. 

“ll not detain you a minute,” replied 
Paul, Jones Mercer, undaunted by her frown. 
“May I trouble you to answer just two 
questions?” =e 

A seedy person with half a dozen books 
under his arm shuffled past. He was the 
last of the late stayers; his departure 
through the green leather door left the li- 
brarian and Mercer alone. The woman’s 
frownérelaxed a little, for the young man’s 
smile was disarming. 

“Two questions?” she asked. 

“Number One: Have you any books on 
radium, atomic energy, experiments in the 
radiational projection of matter—that sort 
of thing?” 

“Yes, we have a good many. The chief 
demand in this neighborhood is for scientific 
books, practical books. Fifth Avenue may 
read fiction; but here——” She smiled a 
bit cynically. “Life is serious here on the 
East Side. Life is a struggle for survival, 
and we have no time to waste on trash.” 

She inclined her head toward the side of 
the room, where appeared such guiding signs 
as “Electricity,” “Applied Mechanics,” and 
“Organic Chemistry.” 

“All those alcoves are science,” she said. 
“What is your second question.” 

“Y’m looking for a man who has lately 
done a good deal of studying at night on 


atomic energy and things like that. I know 
that much about him, and I can describe his 
personal appearance.” 

“But you don’t know his name?” 

SN OE 

“We have hundreds of borrowers.” 

‘But you haven’t many who care for any- 
thing as deep as atomic energy, have you?” 

“No; of course there aren’t many of 
those.” 

“That is my man’s special field and 
hobby,” said Mercer. “I suppose this way 
of looking for him sounds silly to you, but 
I have no other way, and I’ve got to find 
him. A great deal depends on it.” 

“T don’t consider it silly, at all,” the 
woman replied. ‘Suppose you describe this 
man whose name you don’t know. Perhaps 
he’ is one of our neighbors.” 

“He is a wiry little man of about fifty; 
I’m told he is cross-eyed, squeaky-voiced, 
abrupt in manner. He is supposed to be an 
inventor, and it is thought he has a grown 
daughter. That’s all I can tell you about 
him except, as I say, that he dabbles in the 
physics and chemistry of atoms. My ques- 
tion is whether you have such a man among 
your. borrowers.” 

“How interesting!” 

She half closed her eyes in thought and 
tapped her lips with a pencil. Mercer saw 
a hint of rouge on those lips and a touch 
of crayon on her eyebrows. She had rather 
pink cheeks, too, for a woman of her years. 

‘‘Won’t you step inside the railing and sit 
down?” she asked impulsively. ‘I know 
your question must be an important one, 
or you would not come here at this hour of 
the night to ask it. Let me think.” 

Having opened the gate for him, she went 
on musing. 

“Are you a newspaper reporter?’’ she 
asked suddenly. 

“Yes—that is, no. I was one up to yves- 
terday. But that has nothing to do with 
my errand.” 

“Of course not.” 

She drew up a chair and sat down beside 
him, curiously studying his face. 

“But haven’t you been in this neighbor- 
hood before?” 

“Not in a long while.” ; 

‘I ask,” she went on, still regarding him 
with a puzzled look, “because your face is 
somehow familiar to me. We have met be- 
fore, I’m sure. Does it happen that you 
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are interested in—well, let us say, in po- 
litical economy?” 

The dry insinuation in her words was not 
lost upon Mercer, who replied: ‘Mean- 
ing anarchy and revolution, and all that 
stuff? No, I’m not. Are you?” 

She countered his challenge with a laugh. 
“TI sometimes drop in at Sunday meetings 
where such things are discussed,” she an- 
swered. ‘They amuse me. I thought pos- 
sibly I had seen you at one of those af- 
a Be 

Not a sane of it,” said Paul; he ‘felt 
a lit e vexed that this gentle spinster should 
_have succeeded so adroitly in turning the 
conversation into- personal channels. 

“And still, do you know,” she persisted, 
“you remind me very much of some. one.” 
After another effort at memory she bright- 
ened. “Do you happen to know Jefferson 
Mercer, who was so prominent in Wall 
Street a few years ago?” 

“Sure I know him. He’s my father.” 

_ Now, as if by magic, the woman was 
transformed from an austere librarian to a 
sparkling and: vivacious personal friend. 

“Think of it!” she chattered. “You are 
Jefferson Mercer’s son, and I—my! my! how 
old that makes me!” And Paul found him- 
self the lion of a tea party with only the 
tea lacking. 

He learned from her lips that long be- 
fore there was any Paul Jones Mercer in the 
worid, Jefferson Mercer, then a young man 
about town—oh! 
called at her house to visit her brother. She 
was young then, a mere child, but-she re- 
membered Jefferson Mercer as if it had been 
yesterday. So Paul was his son. And how 
like his sire he looked! 

She had heard—was it true?—that Mer- 
cer, senior, had met reverses in business and 
had broken in health. She was so sorry. 
As for herself, she was a Vandelour. Per- 
haps the young man had heard of. her, or of 
her brother, the late Ripley Vandelour. 

He remembered the name of Vandelour 
faintly. Young people never trouble their 
minds very much about their parents’ 
friends. Yes, there-had once been a Vande- 
lour on the family mailing list, he believed. 

She talked along until the minute hand 
had gone halfway around the dial. He 
yearned to be away, but he stayed, so eager 
she was to gossip about the Avenue as she 
remembered it. She named many house- 


a most dashing one— | 


‘of town all day,” he answered. 
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holds with which they were acquainted in 
common, At last she mentioned the Verwins. 

Did he know them? Wasn’t it sad about 
Allan Derwin’s death? She had read cf it 
in the papers, had been meaning all evening 
to write a note of sympathy to poor Emily. 
They had been the closest of friends in the 
old days. She recalled Emily’s marriage, 
the birth of their little war daughter while 
Allan was overseas. And now the end of 
that bright romance had come so suddenly, 
so mysteriously. 

Sophronia Vandelour sighed. ‘Teil me, 
Mr. Mercer, do you take any stock in the 
explanation of his death which the Chronicle 
printed this morning? Do you suppose it 
can be true that he was murdered?” 

“T haven’t seen their story; I’ve been out - 
“But Pm 
sure there’s nothing in it.” 

“And yet, you know—the bombing a the 
Chronicle plant to-day, so -soon after they 
printed their version- of the case—they may 
be right, don’t you think?” 

She watched his face as he denied having 
any thoughts on the subject. Then she 
swung the conversation to herself. Perhaps 
it would please Jefferson Mercer to know 
that she still remembered him. She was 
what Paul saw—a working woman who, hav- 
ing lost contact with her friends and her 
old life, found her, happiness in doing for 
the needy, in letting a little light into the 
dark places. She was quite beautifully sen- 
timental about her East Side libramg job, 
he thought. 

It was almost midnight before they said 
good-by. 

“T’m so glad to have renewed the dear 
memories,” she told him brightly, offering 
him her hand. “It was a happy accident 
that brought you here—happy for me, at 
least, though I’m sorry you have had to 
waste your time listening to an old woman’s 
babble. 

“And I’m sorry that I can’t recall any 
borrower of ours who answers the descrip- 
tion of the man you want. You have stirred 
my curiosity dreadfully. Is it because of 
some crime or other that you are looking 
for him?” 

“Some crime?” 
artfulness. 

“But I don’t ask, of course. I’m just in- 
terested, as an old family friend of yours, 
that’s all. You will inquire at the other 
library branches, I suppose?” 


He laughed with great 
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“Yes, I'll keep asking, although it’s too 
late to follow the trail any farther to-night. 
Good-by, Miss Vandelour.” 

A janitor, made surly by having been 
kept overtime at his post, unlocked the iron 
gates at the doorway to let Mercer out. 
The young man halted just outside, then 
turned back and called to the retreating 
caretaker. 

“Please say to Miss Vandelour that Mr. 
Mercer’s car is outside, and ask her if she 
will let him take her home.” 

“Awri,” growled the janitor. 

He was gone from sight a long while. 
Late passers-by began to turn around in 
their tracks to stare at the young man stand- 
ing before the iron-barred and lighted door- 
way. 

Still no janitor. Mercer shouted “Hello!” 
through the gate. The hallway gave back 
only echoes. at 

Our young man was dog-tired. Since 
noon of the day before, he had driven a 
Multiplex car almost four hundred miles, 
had traveled a like distance in a roaring sky 
boat, taken part in a nerve-trying conference 
at the Derwin home, and interviewed five 
librarians. The last hour had been the hard- 
est of all. Miss Vandelour would forgive 
him if hé waited for her among the restful 
cushions of the yellow taxicab that stood 
at the edge of the sidewalk. 

When the janitor shambled back to the 
gate to inform the young man that Miss 
Vandelcur thanked him for his kindly offer, 
but had work that would keep her at her 
desk for another hour,.and that he did not 
need to wait for her, the street, to the jani- 
tor’s surprise, was empty. The yellow taxi- 
cab had gone. 

Of this strange circumstance the janitor 
apprised Miss Vandelour and was quite caus- 
tic about all the unnecessary bother he had 
been put to. Immediately Miss Vandelour 
donned her dolman cape, took up her hand 
bag and departed from the library, hear- 
ing the iron gate clang shut behind her as 
she set out briskly toward. the rooming 
house near Park Avenue which had become 
her home since the better days. 

But she held her beaten track for only 
a litgle way. At the first corner she turned 
north, at the next one east; and so by short 
tacks east and north she came to a shabby 
cross street that was blocked at the river 
end by the shadowy bulk of a giant power 
plant. 

3Be 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THREE HEROINES. 


Four items of news occupied the special 
attention of City Editor Hicks of the Eve- 
ning Blaze next day. 

Three of them had the makings of excel- 
lent human-interest stories, for each of the 
three contained a heroine, and heroines have 
been all the rage since Eve ate apples and 
Helen of Troy put Homer into the best- 
seller class. 

The fourth item was of greater impor- 
tancé than the others, though not so pictur- 
esque. It came to Mr. Hicks as a tip from 
some one in Wall Street, in these words: 

Big Joe Carmichel, of Pittsburgh, is calling 
on B. FP. Pardee at the Fiduciary Bank. They 
have been together since nine o'clock. 


The fact that the leader of American or- 
ganized labor was in conference with the rec- 
ognized leader of American industrial finance 
on the eve of a widely heralded social re- 
volt was worth—and received—a first-page 
position. 

But Hicks knew that his readers liked the 
gentler and more intimate mysteries of life 
as well as the heavy and portentous stuff, 
so he devoted his best thought to the three 
heroines. 

Heroine Number One was Miss Sophronia 
Vandelour, the night manager of an East 
Side branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Early that morning Miss Vandelour 
had been found lying in a pathetic heap in 
the doorway of her home, a genteel board- 
ing house near Park Avenue. 

She was suffering from strange injuries. 
There were no marks of blows to indicate 
that she had been struck down. But her 
head and shoulders were covered with pe- 
culiar burns and her clothing had been 
scorched and charred as by a boit of light- 
ning. She had beer unconscious when 
found by a policernan, and unconscious she 
lay in the Gorgas General Hospital at a 
late hour in the afternoon. 

Inquiry at the branch library over which 
she had.charge revealed that it was her cus- 
tom to leave for her home at eleven o’clock 
at night. On the night in question, however, 
she had been detained at her desk by a 
visitor, a well-dressed young man who had 
remained in conversation with her until mid- 
night. 

The young man had then departed, only 
to turn back and invite Miss Vandelour to 
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ride to her place of residence in his taxicab. 
The janitor of the building had taken the 
young man’s message to Miss Vandelour, 
who had declined the invitation on the 
ground that she had still some work to do in 
the library. 

On returning to the door with her declina- 
tion, the janitor had been astonished to dis- 
cover that the young man had not waited 
-for'an answer, but had driven away in his 
cab—a yellow one. Shortly thereafter Miss 
Vandelour had departed on foot. : 

Questioned closely, the janitor, who in 
spite of his life among books had never heard 
of the hero of the Battle of Princeton, de- 
clared that the young man had given the 
name of Musser. 

“Tell Miss Vandelour that Mr. Musser 
will wait for her,” had been the message. 
Upon hearing it Miss Vandelour had dis- 
played sudden strong emotion. Yes, the 
janitor admitted, it might have been fear. 
It was plain enough to him that she was 
very much afraid of the young man, or some- 
thing. Her plea of work to do had been 
a pretext, for immediately after learning that 
the young man was no longer lying in wait 
for her, she took her departure. 

Search for the yellow taxicab and for a 
young man fulfilling the description of Mus- 
ser had been begun by the police. 

The story of Heroine Number Two was 
still more puzzling. She was young, dark, 
handsome, height five feet seven, weight 
about one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
She had been found walking barefoot down 
Broadway near Times Square at dawn that 
day, clad only in a nightgown and a blue 
silk wrapper, and screaming in so loud a 
voice that her cries were heard by patrol- 
men several blocks away. 

Asked who she was and where she lived, 
she could give no answer. She could only 
centinue to shriek ifi hysteria; and the bur- 
den of her outcry was this: : 

“It wasn’t Colonel Derwin! Jt wasn’t 
Colonel Derwin who was killed! It was my 
husband! My husband! They’ve murdered 
my husband!” 

To the same hospital that sheltered Miss 
Vandelour the frenzied woman was taken. 
There all efforts failed to draw out her 
story. Hydropathic treatment had no effect 
upon her paroxysms. She fought doctors 
and nurses until opiates put her to sleep. 

The only clew the police had to guide 
them in the search for her friends was the 


monogram “J-A” or “A-J”’ embroidered on 
her gown. At last accounts she had not 
come to her senses. No person of her de- 
scription had been reported to police head- 
quarters as missing. 

Heroine Number Three was scarcely 
worth large headlines, but she filled very 
nicely a three-inch box in the middle of the 
second-day story of the bombing of the 
Chronicle office. - 

The publishers of that newspaper, in their 
hunt for the perpetrators of the outrage 
against their plant, desired greatly to get 
into. communication with the young woman 
who, from the opposite side of Park Row, 
took a snapshot of the Chronicle building at 
the very instant of the bombing. 

By several pedestrians the young woman 
had been seen to aim her camera. They 
agreed in describing her as a person of pleas- 
ing appearance, lightly veiled, and attired in 
a trim summer suit of dark brown. Pre- 
sumably she was a tourist from out of town, 
doing the sights of Manhattan. 

It was thought by the Chronicle people 
that her film when developed would show 
the dynamiter in the act of hurling his bomb, 
and thus supply evidence that might lead 
to his identification and arrest. The young 
woman was urged to come forward and re- 
ceive a reward of one hundred dollars, 
whether or not her photograph should prove 
to be of help to the police. ; 

As for Big Joe Carmichel, it was denied 
at the Fiduciary Bank that any meeting be- 
tween him and Banker Pardee had occurred.. 
All the same, Hicks heard the rumor from 
several quarters, therefore he printed it for 
what it might be worth, and went home to a 
pair of freck!e-faced twins in Jamaica, feel- 
ing well satisfied with his three interest- 
compelling heroines and his day’s work. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE THIRD DEGREE. 


At about the hour when the Hicks twins 
in Jamaica were having their bedtime romp 
with their city-editor dad, a highly disrepu- 
table-looking young man climbed the eastern 
wall of Central Park, raving just before that 
time been concealed in a clump of bushgs in- 
side the park. 

For a moment he was visible under an 
electric lamp. Then he crossed the avenue 
and entered a side street, hunting the shad- 
ows. Limping past the gate guarding the 
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rear entrance of the Derwin home, he gave 
the gate button a vigorous push; and: after 
continuing for fifty feet or so, turned about 
and retraced his steps. Through the gate 
he saw a dark figure at the basement door. 

“Bolby!” 

“Good land! sir, we thought you were 
done for.” 

In the same upper room where the council 
of war had been held on the preceding night, 
Paul Mercer confronted three of the men 
who had taken part in that meeting. Allan 
Derwin stood at the head of the table. At 
his right was Jules Manton. At the foot 
sat little Banker Pardee, and near him a 
man Mercer had never seen. 

Imagine a huge man with sharp little 
gray eyes set deep under eyebrows as thick 
as a Turk’s mustaches, with fat red cheeks 
hanging low upon a soft flannel collar, and 
you have the beginnings of a portrait of 
Big Joe Carmichel, boss of the Federated 
Crafts Unions, under whose banner marched 
the skilled labor of America. 

A big leader was Carmichel. Some people 
called him a tyrant. Intelligent labor swore 
by him. It was Big Joe who, in 1930, ended 
a prostrating decade of industrial strife by 
promulgating that famous Declaration of In- 
terdependence which has been to this day 
the cornerstone of American peace and pros- 
perity. 

“We all are working for one another— 
the man in the mill, the man in the office, 
the man on the road, and the man at the 
top who lays out the work that the rest 
of us do. We're all in harness together. 
Well, then, let’s pull together.” 

Such was the gospel that Big Joe Car- 
michel preached up and down in the land, 
just as another man had preached it in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years before. It 
was only the Golden Rule restated. And 
intelligent capital and labor, both of them 
sick to death of the discord and the stagna- 
tion and the hardships of ten years of every 
man for himself, had settled down together 
under the common yoke. 

But the Red Eyes, because they could 
net see the vision that had been made so 
clear to Carmichel and his followers, hated 
him quite as cordially as they hated any 
other representative of orderliness in Amer- 
ica, from policeman up to president, and 
hated all loyal labor as well. Not for the 
Irresistibles was the doctrine that loyalty to 
all is the best loyalty to self. 


- colonel. 


“This is the young man we were talking 
about, Joe,” said Mr. Derwin; and Joe 
stared with the others at Mercer. A badly 
disheveled young man they saw, coatless, 
collarless, and worse. A sleeveless under- 
shirt clothed his body, and he wore in addi- 
tion a pair of overalls cut out for a man 
of Manton’s size. As he limped across the 
room his feet made no sound, for the very 
good reason that they were bare. 

“We had given you up for dead,” said the 
“You're hurt,” he added, drawing 
Paul’s arm to the light to examine a fresh 
and bleeding cut that ran from shoulder to 
elbow. 

“T’ll get over that,” the young man re- 
plied, slumping into a chair. “What I 
worry about is my stomach.” He spoke 
huskily and with evident pain. 

“Are you hurt internally?” 

“No; but I hurt internally. Is there such 
a thing as food in the house?” 

Derwin sprang to the head of the stairs 
and held rapid talk with the invisible Bolby, 
who presently became visible, carrying a 
tray of leftovers from the colonel’s dinner, 
also.a surgical emergency kit. After that 
Mercer was busy putting away food, under- 
going first-aid treatment, and trying to keep 
ahead of the questions fired at him. 

Said the colonel: ‘What happened to you 
after twelve o’clock last night? Our people 
have managed to trace your movements un 
to the hour you left the East Sixty-fifth 
Street library branch. It was not a hard 
thing for us to do, for we knew the libraries 
you had on your list. But you must have 
run into trouble right away after, because 
there we lost all track of you.” 

“T lost all track of myself for a while,” 
the young man responded. “I got into 
my taxi to wait for Miss Vandelour, 
the woman in charge at that library. Maybe 
she has told you that I offered her a lift 
home.” 

“Miss Vandelour is not in condition to 
tell us anything about vou,” said Mr. Der- 
win. “I presume you don’t know that she 
was found unconscious on her home doorstep 
early this morning.” 

“The dickens!” 

“To-night’s newspapers say you visited 
her at the library between eleven and twelve, 
and they tell ‘of your offer to take her home. 
But the janitor of the place says you went 
away without her, and she left on foot a few 
minutes after you. What happened to her 
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between then and four o’clock this morning 
we can’t tell. Perhaps you can.” 

“T can tell only what happened to me,” 
Paul answered. “I got into my taxicab and 
sat down into the strongest arms I’ve ever 
had around my neck—and I’ve done quite 
a bit of mat work in my day. I found my- 
self helpless to yell or to fight back. The 
arms did a scientific job of garroting, until 
I had barely sense enough left to know that 
we were tearing across town west and then 
north. Somewhere in Riverside Drive the 
car stopped and they dragged me out of it 
and into a private house.” 

“They?” queried Derwin. 

“Two fellows met the cab at the door and 
helped my strong-arm friend, who kept a 
strangle-hold on my collar. They had to 
carry me in, at that. 

“They lugged me through a reception hall 
and into a back parlor. I’d say the house 


belonged to a millionaire, there was such a. 


raft of precious stuff around—paintings, 
vases, -bronzes, antiques, and that sort of 
thing. But they didn’t give me time to ad- 
mire the bric-a-brac. They threw me on a 
couch and sat down in front of me. 

“Each of the three of them wore a hand- 
kerchief around his face. Two of them were 
lighter weight than I. The man who nabbed 
me in the cab was more Mr. Manton’s size. 
That one did most of the talking. 

“He said to me: ‘What were you doing 
in Colonel Derwin’s house to-night?’ I sug- 
gested that it was none of their dashed busi- 
ness. The big one reached for a cane with 
knobs on it and held it over me. ‘Have you 
ever heard of the third degree?’ said he. 
‘Well, here’s where you get good and famil- 
iar with it.’ 

“T gave him the laugh. One of the others 
said to me: ‘You’d better talk up, Jack: 
it'll go easier with you. All we want out 
of you is info. You're helping Colonel Der- 
win track somebody. Loosen up, now, and 
tell us all about it.’ 

“Although they had me dead to rights, 
I saw that I had them in more or less the 
same fix as long as I kept still. So I played 
clam when they tried to find out what my 
relations were with you. At last they went 
through my pockets and found my police 
card, after which they decided that I must 
have come here last night to see you as a 
reporter. They tried from every angle to 
pump me about what was going on here. I 
thought, of course, that they were friends of 


Mr. Manton’s bloody inventor, and I kept 
mum. 

“But when one o: them advised giving 
me a dose of ammonia between the eyes, it 
dawned on me in a second that they were 
not the atomic gun people at all; they were 
friends of the man on the motor cycle who 
blinded your chauffeur with the spray pistol, 
and also of the man who was killed at your 
desk. 

“Then I knew I had them. And when 
they asked me if it wasn’t true that there 
was a prisoner here in your house, I gave 
in a little and admitted that there was. 
For you are practically a prisoner here, sir, 
until the atomic gun is captured. They 
thought, I believe, that their pal, the crook 
who went to your office and almost got away: 
with a wad of your money, was locked up 
here, undergoing some such third-degree 
business as they were giving me. And they 
were scared blue, not for their pal’s sake, 
but for their own.” 

Mr. Pardee interrupted the account. 
“‘They were pretty deeply intrenched in their 
Riverside palace, and they hated to decamp 
unless it was absolutely necessary for their 
safety. Is that your idea?” 

“Yes, sir. And 1] began to see that I had 
been using the wrong line of psychology on 
them. If they became convinced that their 
man was a captive ‘and likely to be made to 
squeal, they would light out for parts un- 
known, which would be bad for justice. So 
I had this thought: : 

“They knew nothing about the atomic 
gun. They were plain, everyday crooks. 
If it would comfort them to learn that their 
man was so darned dead that he would 
never blab to any police officer this side 
of the pearly gates, why not tell ’em?. 

“It was playing with your secret, Mr. 
Derwin, but you see they had half guessed 
it, anyway. They knew that their man had 
gone to your office at the fatal hour. They 
knew that the circumstances of the death 
had been hushed up. They wanted to be- 
lieve it was his death, not yours; but they 
were afraid he was still alive and taking 
the count here at the hands of the police.” 

That conclusion was reasonable, the colo- 
nel declared. 

“So when they began to screw a pair of 
cabinet-maker’s clamps onto my wrist, I let 
on to crumple, and I came across with what 
they wanted to know. I acknowledged there 
had been a death. that I had seen the body, 
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and that it was not your body, though the 
general public thought it was.” 

“What else did they do to you besides 
the clamps?” Pardee asked. 

“Nothing much. There was a little arm- 
cracking, maybe, and I got a couple of welts 
or so alongside the head with the knobby 
cane: It was quite a session before we got 
through.” 

Big Joe Carmichel snorted. Mr. Pardee 
inquired: “How did they take the news?” 

“Tickled to death,” said Paul. “I could 
see their eyes shine above their masks. And 
there was no more Spanish Inquisition stuff. 
They -were mighty curious as to why Mr. 
Derwin had let the death be represented as 
his own. I told them a newspaper reporter 
couldn’t be expected to know the deep and 
hidden motives of the financial world. I 
hinted that there might be a big stock- 
gambling operation behind it all, and they 
were willing enough to swallow that theory, 
as people swallow almost any yarn about 
the crookedness of Wall Street. 

“They left me alone in the room a few 
minutes. Somewhere in the house I heard 
the big one telephoning. I caught the name 
of a woman;~he called ‘Alice’ three or four 
times at the end of his telephone talk, as 
if Alice had hung up on him. And I heard 
him repeat the name outside the door to 
the other chaps. 

“When they came in they still wore their 
facial decorations. But they had lost their 
pug-ugly manner. The big one told ine 
they were going to make me an offer that 
would be worth more to me than any news- 
paper job, and they wanted time to talk it 
over. So would I kindly step upstairs? 

“They led me to the top of the house and 
into a room that was a-pretty complete 
workshop. There were lathes and vises and 
a small forge in it, and all manner of tools; 
there was a cot in one corner, but no bed- 
ding. ‘You can sleep there,’ the big one 
said. ‘There won’t be any covers for you 
to-nizht, but to-morrow night you'll have 
plenty over you.’ Which struck me as a 
‘cheerful hint that by to-morrow night I 
might have considerable on top of me‘and 
still be sleeping cold, like Danny Deever. 

“The last thing they did was to strip me 
to my underwear and take away my clothes 
and my shoes. Then they went out and 
locked the door.” 

Mr. Derwin asked: ‘“How’long did they 
keep you there?” 


“Till about an hour ago.” 

“Weren’t there windows?” 

“Two of them, four stories above the 
ground.”- 

“Didn’t you yell for the police?” 

“T surely did. But any policeman who 
heard me probably thought it was a spar- 
row. They had choked the voice out of me. 
When it came daylight I heaved some cold 
chisels and a hammer through tHe top-floor 
windows of the house across the airshaft at 
the rear of my private jail. But, nothing 
happened. I guess the people who own that 
house are still at Newport, or somewhere. 

“Well, after my jailers left me, I lay down 
on the cot. There wasn’t anything else to 
do, for they had thoughtfully carried away 
every electric light bulb in the room. And 
I slept till morning. All through the day 
I heard people stirring in the house, but 
no one came near me. My first need was 
clothing, and I dug this pair of overalls out 
from under a workbench: Then I put in 
the day figuring how to get out. 

“There were two windows, as I say. One 
had a sheer drop of four stories to a paved 
alley. The second was like the first in that 
respect; but there was a roof two floors be- 
low and across the airshaft, which a man 
might land on if he could lower himself to 
the ledge of the third-floor window, just 
below mine, and jump far enough. 

“When night came I was ready to make 
the try. I had taken an electric machine 
apart and made a cable of the wires. There 
was nothing else I could use—no rope, no 
bedding, not even a pulley belt. Around 
eight o’clock to-night I heard some one out- 
side my door, and a voice asking if I was 
still there. I answered and the person went 
away. I had lashed one end of my cable 
to a leg of a workbench. I dropped the 
other end out of the window, crawled out 
and slid down and got my footing on the 
third-floor ledge. Then I jumped for the 
other side of the airshaft, hit the edge of 
the roof, and went on down to the bottom, 
and here’s what’s left of yours truly, Darius 
Green.” 

“When they left you alone in the room 
that was so-richly furnished,” said Mr. Par- 
dee, “couldn’t you have escaped then?” 

“TY intended to try, sir, but I took a lit- 
tle time first to go through a writing desk. 
It was a woman’s desk, and one of the 
pigeonholes was well stocked with corre- 
spondence cards that had an edging of gilt. 
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Also the desk contained a small bottle of 
red ink. I think it was one of those same 
cards that came to Mr. Derwin’s office with 
the Red Eye picture on it, the morning he 
was murdered.” 

“A bit of humor on the part of the crook 
and his friends,” the colonel observed. ‘No 
doubt it was intended to throw me off the 
track when I went to look for the man who 
had gulled Wilcox into cashing the bogus 
check. Can you find the Riverside house 
again, Paul?” 

“I'd like to try,” said Mercer. ‘But it 
ought to be done soon. From the sounds I 
heard there to-day I think the gang is mov- 
ing out.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE GAME BREAKS COVER. 


“We have more important work to do 
first,” said Colonel Derwin. He had risen 
from his chair and perched on the edge of 
the table. ‘Paul, did you ever meet Miss 
Vandelour before last night?” 

“No, sir. But she claimed to have known 
my father when he was a young man.” 

“You told her who you were, then?” 

“She discovered it for herself. She said 
I looked like my father as she remembered 
him.” 

“Did you tell her why you were hunting 
for the inventor chap?” 

“No. I told her merely what he looked 
like and what branch of science he was in- 
terested in.” 

“She admitted, did she, that there was a 
demand at her library for books on molecu- 
lar energy?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“We know_that is true. We made in- 
quiries there to-day. In your talk with her, 
was my name mentioned?” 

“Yes, it was, though mainly by her. She 
ran over the names of people she once knew, 
and yours came up. She was sorry about 
your death. She said she had been a chum 
of Mrs. Derwin’s in the old days, and she 
spoke of Nalla.” 

“Did she express any opinion as to how 
‘I had come by my death?” 

“T believe she did. In fact, I remember 
that she was inclined to accept the Chronicle 
theory of murder.” 

“Eleven o’clock is closing time at that 
library?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


been a peculiar person. 


“You got there just at eleven?” 

“On the stroke.” 

“Did she appear to be about to leave?” 

“She was all ready. .She had her hat on, 
and her cape and hand bag lay on her desk.” 

“According to the janitor, you chatted 
with her until twelve. You told her a good 
deal about yourself, I suppose—that you 
were a newspaper reporter, for instance?” 

“She got a good deal out of me, I have 
to admit,” the young man replied. “She 
was some vampire for personal informa- 
tion.” 

“Then you went out to the street, only 
to return and invite her to ride with you. 
The janitor says that she sent back word 
to you that she had work to do that would 
detain her another hour, and asked you not 
to wait for her.” 

“I can’t say as to that, Mr. Derwin. By 
the time the janitor came back to the door 
to deliver her reply—if he did come back— 
I was blocks away and enjoying the sensa- 
tion of being strangled. iL 

“Nevertheless, that is the message she sent 
back for you. Now, Paul, don’t you think 
it is queer that she should have been ready 
to go home at eleven o’clock and not ready 
to go at twelve?” 

Mercer looked blank. The colonel turned 
to the other men. 

“Tt happens that I know Miss Vande- 
lour, and have known her, as she told Paul, 
since her childhood. And she has always 
Before she got 
into library work she was as yellow and 
rabid as any Red Eye. She confessed to 
Mrs. Derwin once that she was a theoretical 
anarchist.” 

“Good night!’ Mercer gasped remember- 
ing more particulars of the eonduct and 
speech of the sentimental spinster who 
“found her happiness in letting light into the 
dark places.” 

“She thought at first.” he said, “that shes 
had met me at some revolutionary shindig. 
I asked her if she went in for that sort of 
thing. She said she dropped into the red 
meetings occasionally for the reason that 
they amused her.” 

“That’s it,” sharply spoke Derwin. ‘They 
amuse her. All those things do. She once 
had idle time on her hands and did a lot 
of harm, or tried to. She was a dabbler 
then, a bad child playing with matches, and 
I guess she is still at it. I learn to-day that 
in her ten years in the public-library system 
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she has been a gossip, a malcontent, and a 
trouble-maker. That’s why they  side- 
tracked her down there among the coal 


yards, although she has fine capabilities and. 


might hold a better job.” 

“She denied,” said Mercer, ‘“‘that she knew 
any one like the reptile I was looking for.” 

“And that same night,” Mr. Derwin 
added earnestly, ‘‘she was found shocked 
into insensibility and burned in much the 
same manner as the crook was burned in 
my office. At her, boarding house lives the 
night manager of a bakery. At two o’clock 
this morning he came home. He says her 
body was not in the doorway then. It was 
found by a patrolman about four o’clock. 

“That means that at two o’clock she was 
still out. The janitor says. she left the 
library a few minutes after twelve. Where 
did she go from the library? Where was 
she from midnight until some time between 
two o’clock and four? 

“Paul, Miss Vandelour must have known 
that inventor. Perhaps she had taken an 
interest in him, encouraged him in his work, 
knew that he had found the secret he was 
looking for. If she was his friend, he may 
have gone to her and bragged. Maybe she 
didn’t know the precise nature of his inven- 
tion or the use to which he meant to put 
it. We’ll give her the benefit of the doubt. 

“But we do know for a fact that just 
such a man has frequented that library for 
several years, and that Miss Vandelour has 
shown a marked interest in him.” 

_“How did you find that out, sir?” 

“From talking with the other people at 
the library to-day. He was jokingly known 
by them as ‘Miss Vandelour’s professor.’ 
From them we have learned where he lives 
—or where he lived until some time after 
midnight last night.” 

Mercer’s face went gray. “Then J—I 
have been the means of helping him get 
away?” 

“Don’t fret about that,” Derwin replied. 
“You have been the means of helping us to 
find out all that we can hope to know about 
him at the start. Your hunch worked, and 
we owe you a vote of thanks.” 

, “But the man has gone?” 

“Warned, we believe, by Miss Vandelour 
—warned that a brisk young newspaper re- 
porter personally acquainted with the Der- 
win family was hot on his trail. At five 
this morning, his neighbors say, a touring 
car went into his street and carried him 


away, and his daughter with hin. We have 
a description of the car. We know also 
that such a car passed through the Hudson 
motor tunnel at half past five, west-bound. 
We know the man’s name—Henry Hackster 
—and we have possession cf his house and 
the little shop where he started all our trou- 
bles.” 

“What did you find in the shop?” ; 

“That remains for us to learn later. We 
have placed a young man there, a science 
sharp from our Pittsburgh laboratories. He 
came on last night with Mr, Carmichel 
and——” 

“And you can bet your life,” declared Big 
Joe, “that if this Hackster devil left any 
part of his secret in the place, Seth Patton 
will find it. He’s a wizard, that boy.” 

“But,” said Mercer, “you haven’t got 
Hackster or the brass camera.” 

“Not yet. But we think we know where 
he will turn up next.” 

“TJ can understand it all,” said Paul, “ex- 
cept what happened to Miss Vandelour. 
Why did he try to kill her after she had 
done him the kindness to warn him?” 

“Self-preservation,” Derwin answered. 
“He attempted her life just as he attempted 
mine, just as he threatens Manton’s. Any 
one who knows his secret is in danger.” 

“She was his friend.” ; 

“And she may have presumed too much. 
Perhaps she knew a little about the inven- 
tion, but not all. She was a gabbler and, 
therefore, unsafe; Hackster must have 
known that, if he knew her at all well. We 
can picture him taking her to her home last 
night through the streets and debating with 
himself whether or not to let her life. Pos- 
sibly he was sorry to put her out of the 
way, but; as he has told Manton, he has no 
choice. He has to play safe.” 

A bell rang under the table. Derwin 
reached for the telephone. Hanging up after 
a half minute of talk, he explained. 

“Lambeth Dunn says the whole Phila- 
delphia water front is afire between Market 
Street wharf and the Frankford shipyards. 
The fire started with explosions, all within 
half an hour of one another, thirty or more 
in all.” 

“There’s the third demonstration for you, 
Manton,” spoke Pardee. 

* “And the third for me,’ Big Joe Car- 
michel growled. 

In the swift comment that followed, Mer- 
cer learned what the others already knew, 
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that just.such a series of mysterious let- 
ters as Derwin had received had gone to 
Carmichel in Pittsburgh. But the appeal in 
Carmichel’s case had been to his fears rather 
than to his cupidity. Carmichel was to be 
frightened into pressing the capitalists to 
bid for the new weapon. 

“You think you know where Hackster will 
turn up next,” Mercer observed. 

“It wouldn’t be surprising if he dropped 
in on Mr. Carmichel in Pittsburgh,” Derwin 
replied. ‘You will start back at midnight, 
Joe?” 

The labor man nodded. 

“And you are still determined——”’ 

“To shoot him on sight,” said Big Joe 
grimly. ‘“He’s a rat.” 

The colonel reflected. “I'll talk to you 
later about that,’ he said. ‘Meanwhile, 
Paul, perhaps Bolby can find some clothing 
for you, and you and Manton can make 
a profitable trip to Riverside Drive.” 


Within the hour a detachment of police 
reserves, guided by information supplied by 
the escaped captive, assailed a stately man- 
sion in the Drive from front and rear and 


found the house empty of occupants and of - 


most of its furnishings as well. 

Manton himself went through the place 
and, mounting to the top floor, found the 
door of the workroom still locked and a 
strange, pungent odor lurking in the hall 
just outside. When entrance had been 
forced with a crowbar, the first and only 
police officer who ventured in staggered out 
gasping for breath. 

And Manton told Paul afterward: “Even 
with the windows open, boy, you’d have 
been a dead one in that room hours ago. 
They tried to chlorinate you.” 

It was after one o’clock when Mercer 
returned to the council chamber. Again he 
had failure to report. Only Mr. Derwin re- 
mained to hear of the unsuccessful raid, and 
he listened impatiently until the account was 
finished. Then he said: 

“What if 1 tell you that your three River- 
side hosts are at this minute safe in jail?” 

“In jail, sir?” 

Derwin smiled. 
was taken to the Gorgas Hospital from the 
Broadway hotel district, where she had been 
screaming in the streets, declaring it was her 
husband who had been killed in my office. 
The only mark of identification the police 


“Karly to-day a woman 


had to go by was the monogram ‘A-J’ on her 
clothing. 

“Campbell Duguid followed up the mat- 
ter. At nine o’clock to-night the woman 
came to her senses and Duguid tried to make 
her talk. She wouldn’t. He phoned me to 
that effect just after you and Manton left 
here. I told Duguid of your experience last 
night in the Riverside house, and of the 
telephone message you heard one of your 
jailers send to a woman named Alice. It 
gave Duguid the pry he needed. 

“Assuming that she was the Alice of the 
phone message that you overheard, he led 
her on to tell him all he wanted. It was 
her husband who went to my office, expect- 
ing to carry away a considerable roll of my 
money. His name was Jarvey. He had 
been on the stage.and the lecture platform 
aS an impersonator of famous characters in 
history and fiction; that was in the days be- 
fore he became engaged in more profitable 
and less conspicuous-lines of activity. 

“He was the leader of the gang of high- 
grade crime artists whose guest you were 
last night. They had other hang-outs—one 
a private house near the Long Island end of 
the Queensboro Bridge, where six of them 
were bagged by the police half an hour ago. 
If your three are not now behind bars, we 
can believe they soon will be.” 

“Hurrah for Campbell Duguid!” Mercer 
shouted, and immediately wished he had 
whispered it, for his throat was still sore 
from the work of the garroter in the taxi- 
cab. 

“Hurrah for yourself, young man,” re- 
turned Mr. Derwin, grinning. “In the dis- 
tribution of the credit you stand at the head 
of the line.” 

But a new gloomy reflection struck Paul. 
“Tt will come out now,” said he, “that you 
are alive. You will be in worse danger than 
before.” 

“Let it come,” replied the colonel. “The 
personal danger I’m not afraid of, now that 
we have a fairly clear line on Hackster and 
his invention and the forces behind him.” 

“Tt will be thrilling news to America,” 
said Mercer, recalling how much Mr. Der- 
win’s life meant in present well-being and 
future hope to the plain-living, hard-work- 
ing, decent-thinking citizens whose existence 
and whose ideals the Red Eye apostles of a 
new order ignored. 

“Let’s trust it will give the enemy a totally 
different kind of thrill,” said the colonel. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


In a cool and quiet guest room Paul Jones 
Mercer slept out his weariness, waking to 
wonder drowsily at the strange look of the 
objects around him, and slowly coming into 
recollection of the unique events with 
which he had been so intimately and so 
painfully associated. 

The week seemed a month long, yet only 
four days of it had gone. On Monday, 
Labor Day, Mr. Derwin had journeyed to 
the New Jersey meadows to witness the first 
demonstration of the atomic gun. Tuesday 
had contained the attempt against his life 
and the flight of Nalla and her mother to 
New Hampshire. Wednesday morning saw 
the Chronicle office wrecked, and Wednes- 
day night Mercer’s adventure beginning at 
the East Side library and ending in the 
thieves’ palace on Riverside. On Thursday 
the inventive Hackster had made his depar- 
ture from the city, and on the night of that 
day Mercer’s escape from the late Mr. Jar- 
vey’s worried ‘friends had been followed by 
the arrest of at least a part of the gang 
whose leader had died at: Colonel Derwin’s 
desk. 

The remembrance of Lambeth Dunn’s 
news that Philadelphia was burning ended 
Mercer’s dreams and brought him out upon 
the floor. On a chair near the door he saw 
a suit of clothes—his own—and a bag that 
he recognized, in which was linen enough 
to last him a week. Pinned to the coat 
was a note. It was in the trembly hand- 
witting of his father, and said: 

My Son: They tell me you are covering your- 
self with glory, but that is not enough in these 
prudish and fastidious days, so wear these gar- 
ments when riext you take the air in the park. 

Gennert and Pendleton keep me busy at the 
telephone. Can't you tell those young rascals 
where you are, so they will Ict me alone? Af- 
fectionately, eee 


Gennert and Pendleton—young Mercer 
hadn’t given those cronies of his a thought 
in three days. 

Jefferson Mercer’s pretended anxiety over 
his son’s proper habilitation did not disguise 
his fatherly pride. Mercer laughed as he 
began to dress. But by and by he came face 
to face with a photograph of Nalla Derwin 
on a stand near the window, where the light 
was good, and then he stopped laughing. 

Dropping collar and tie, he picked up the 
portrait and looked at it until-his heart 


ached to the limit. The likeness was what 
is called a speaking one. The happy eyes, 
the lips just in the magical first instant of a 
smile, the hint of dimple at the corner 
of the mouth, where the smudge of dust had 
shown, one gray morning at Foxboro—they 
spoke to him too eloquently. 

A punching bag might have helped him to 
work off the anguish that filled him; but the 
guest rooms at the Derwin house were not 
furnished with gymnastic appliances, and 
he had to take out his discontent in scowl- 
ing at, his reflection in the mirror. 

He was still scowling when he descended 
to the second floor and tapped at the door 
of the colonel’s study. 

“Come in,” called the colonel, and Mer- 
cer went in, to halt in surprise. Before him 
stood the girl of the photograph, holding 
out her hand to him and greeting him with 
the friendliest of her friendly smiles. Be- 
hind her Mr. Derwin watched their meeting, 
and he smiled a little, too. 

“¥ wondered,” said Paul, “why the birds 
in the park were singing, this September 
morning.” 

“As if you didn’t know whose praises they 
were singing,” she parried; at which in- 
escapable compliment he turned red and. 
hastened to ask: 

‘Why are you here?” 

“When papa phoned us yesterday that 
you had vanished from the face of the earth, 
I decided that you and he needed somebody 
to look after you. That’s why. How’s your 
arm?” 

It was lame but better, he told her, and 
added in his mind that it was not so lame 
as not to be able to hug the breath out of 
a certain incomparably lovely young woman, 
supposing that certain young woman hadn’t 
pledged her affections to a middle-aged mem- 
ber of the British nobility. But he kept 
his thought, like his arm, in the sackground, 
and asked her how she had maae the jour- 
ney. 


“In the Multiplex last night. Papa had 
sent for Wilcox, so I came along. Andrew, 
our summer chauffeur. drove us. And you 


are to go back with us to take Wilcox’s place 
at Foxboro. We need a secretary dread- 
fully; we shall have a thousand letters to 
write to condoling friends as soon as papa 
comes to life again.” 

“Tt has been ordained by the powers that 
be in this household which I mistakenly call 
mine,” spoke the colonel, ‘that you shall 
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have a holiday from your labors and a 
chance to recuperate from your injuries. So 
you are to go back with Nalla.” 

“But there’s no need for me there,” Mer- 
cer protested. ‘And I’ve had all the holi- 
daying I can stand. If I can’t be of any 
rfiore use to you here I’ll go looking for a 
tame, safe job in Park Row again.” 

The colonel insisted. ‘“Nalla has set her 
heart on doing a bit of welfare work on her 
way nerth. I’d like you to see her through 
with it.” 

“Welfare work?” Paul asked. 

“At North Meriden,” said Nalla. “Do 
you remember Jenkins, the workman we 
saved from being mobbed? I gave him my 
card and promised to help him, you know. 
Yesterday I had a letter from his wife— 
the strangest letter.” 

“And since my daughter never goes back 
on her word,” added Mr. Derwin, “I think 
you had better run along with her, Paul, and 
keep her out of trouble. Afterward we can 
talk over some plans I have for you. How 
would you like to spend the next five or six 
years in the Argentine?” 

“Papa,” cried his daughter. 
a brute!” 

Just why it would be brutal of the colo- 
nel to send an unhappy young man to South 
America for five years Mercer couldn’t see. 
It would remove the young man from a good 
deal of sadness—from having to be an usher, 
for instance, at the Derwin-Smythe wedding. 

They descended to the dining room, where 
Bolby had prepared luncheon for two and 
breakfast for one. 

“These irregular meals will leave me a 
wreck,” Mercer complained. “This makes 
twice this week that I have had breakfast 
at noon; and all f had to eat in my prison 
house yesterday was a package of the de- 
funct Mr. Jarvey’s chewing gum that I 
found in a drawer of his tool chest.” 

“It isn’t irregular meals that do the 
harm,” said the colonel. “It’s regular meals. 
Ask any dyspeptic.” 

While they ate, Mercer learned more con- 
cerning the meteoric course of Hackster, the 
fugitive inventor. The fires along the Phila- 
delphia water front were’ under control 
though still burning. Late information had 
reduced the number of explosions to nine, 
but nine had been enough to set the sky 
alight for miles around; the glow had been 
- visible in New York. Fifteen deaths, mostly 
among engineers and firemen on duty at big 


“Don’t be 


manufacturing plants, had been. recorded, 
and the number of injured ran into half a 
hundred. Rightly or wrongly, the Irresist- 
ibles were blamed, the newspapers inclining 
to the view that bombs had been used. Ar- 
rests had been made but no inkling of the 
origin of the destruction had yet come to 
light. 

“Haven’t you given the authorities any tip 
at all?” Mercer asked. 

Derwin shook his head. “To tell what 
we know would be the most dangerous thing 
we could do. So long as we can keep this a 
private feud between Hackster and us we 
may be able to save it from spreading into 
a civil war. For a day or two longer we 
must go on with the still hunt, using such 
resources as we have. 

“We: believe that Hackster is headed for 
Pittsburgh, and we have laid traps which 


-make it unlikely that he will ever leave 


that city except in heavier chains than the 
one he now wears locked to his arm. And 
before he leaves I think we sha]l know all 
that we need to know on the subject of the 
brass camera industry.” 

“The camera he showed Manton,” said 
Paul, “may not be the only one of its kind.” 

“And a hasty alarm from us may put a 
hundred others into commission. What we 
are most seriously afraid of tg-day is that 
we may have given him that alarm. -Know- 
ing what he undoubtedly learned from Miss 
Vandelour night before last, that friends of 
mine are on his track and that his threats 
haven’t prevented us from going right after 
him, will he give us another chance? Won’t 
he go now direcily to the Red Eyes? 

“Meanwhile, to placate him and get a new 
line on him if possible, we have printed in 
the newspapers both here and in Philadel- 
phia this morning some curious advertise- 
ments which only his people and ours will 
understand. Take the Gazette, for in- 
stance.” 

The-colonel fetched a newspaper from 
the next room and Mercer and Nalla read, 
in a quarter-page of heavy type: 


BLUE LEATHER CASE. 


THE PERSON WHO REMOVED THE 
BLUE LEATHER CASE, CONTAIN- 
ING A VALUABLE ARTICLE, FROM 
THE OFFICES OF THE ZINC IN- 
TERESTS ON TUESDAY MORNING 
IS URGENTLY REQUESTED TO AR- 
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RANGE AN IMMEDIATE CONFER- 
ENCE AND RELIEVE INTOLER- 
ABLE SUSPENSE. NO FURTHER 
DEMONSTRATION REQUIRED. 


“Tf you were vain and temperamental like 
Hackster, what impression would that ad 
make on you?” the colonel asked. 

“Yd think that Jules Manton was jolly 
well frightened,” Paul replied. 

“And I’d call it plain deception,” said 
Nalla. “It wouldn’t fool me, even if I were 
vain and temperamental as genius is sup- 
posed to be.” 

“Still there’s a chance,” said her father, 
“that he will think it was through fear that 
Paul was trying to find him, that night at 
the library.” 

“Let’s hope so, 


” said Nalla. ‘Meanwhile, 


if we expect to make- Meriden before dark 


we ought to be on the road.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NONE SO BLIND. 


Through the Bedford Hills the great car 
sang its song of good going. At the wheel 
sat Andrew, a lusty young New Hampshire 
Yankee. In the limousine rode Paul and 
Nalla. 

The windows were down to let in the 
September air and sunshine, and along with 
those two excellent aids ‘to good spirits the 
genial peace of hill and dale came in, the 
serenity of streams and woods and out-of- 
doors. 

Said Nalla, as large numbers of philoso- 
phers had said before her: ‘‘It is hard to be- 
lieve there can be hating and killing in a 
world that contains so much room and so 
much beauty as this.” 


“Tt is hard to believe,” Paul replied so- 


berly, “there can be anything but goodness 


and beauty and happiness in a world that 
contains—that contains eS 

He gnawed his tongue and looked out at 
the flying landscape, affecting sudden in- 
terest in a bungalow which some person of 
unlimited leg energy had built on the crest 
of a young mountain. 

“A world that contains what, Paul?” 

“Excuse me for speaking,” said he. 

She regarded him with eyes that held a 
hint of impatience in their blue depths. She 
dropped her gaze to her left hand—a hand 
destitute of jewels, as we have said quite 
distinctly—a hand that while not very large 


was surely visible to any young man who 
had eyes to see. 

“T don’t understand you, Paul.” 

“Forget what I said, please. I’m still 
fresh at times. I didn’t say it, anyway.” 

The bungalow having passed from sight, 
he directed his attention to the back of An- 
drew’s head and scowled with a look which, 
had it been loaded, would certainly have 
blown the Yankee chauffeur’s dome of 
thought entirely off his shoulders. 

“But youre not often that way, are you?” 
she asked, the dimple at the corner of her 
mouth showing the least bit. 

“What way?” 

“Fresh.” 

He looked and caught her laughing. All 
the while that prettily rounded and nicely 
manicured and totally unadorned left hand 
of hers lay in plain view. 

She sighed in the manner of a mother 
whose little son discourages her with his per- 
verse behavior, and began to speak of 
things general and impersonal; of the last 
congress of the League of Nations, which 
she and her parents had attended at Geneva; 
of the orange groves which they passed near 
Ridgefield—green and golden monuments to 
the genius of Professor Monaster of Cornell, 
who demonstrated that citrus fruit could be 
raised as successfully in New England as in 
California; and of her father’s interest in 
an obscure young man named Seth Patton, 
who had a scheme for lowering the cost of 
refrigeration by tapping the cold of space. 

“Patton?” said Paul. ‘Why, that’s the 
chap who is overhauling Hackster’s work- 
shop.” 

As Nalla talked along in her happy fash- 
ion, Mercer became a reasonably cheerful 
companion again. When they stopped for 
a tourist supper at Waterbury he had al- 
most forgotten that his too-bold tongue had 
betrayed him, and no one seeing him 
squire her out of the inn and across; the 
green to the waiting car would have guessed 
that he was not the happiest of young men. 
He had sternly resolved to show her that a 
man can be good friends with a girl even 
when his heart is breaking. 

Beyond Waterbury there is a hilltop 
where motorists have stopped to gaze since 
even before the days of soleol. In the road 
books of the period when automobile engines 
still burned gasoline we may read descrip- 
tions of the view to be had to the eastward 
from that eminence—the bold and _ forest- 
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clad slopes of Southington Mountain in the 
middle distance, the Connecticut lowlands 
spreading away for miles to the south. 

Here at Nalla’s exclamation Andrew 
- stopped the car, and@ the passengers looked 
and were silent in admiration. The young 
love pictures. At last said Nalla: “It is 
‘a beautiful world, as you were saying a 
while ago. Do you see the white spire with 
the last sunbeams lighting it?” And she 
pointed 

He-dooked as her finger directed, but his 
line of sight ended at her hand and remained 
fixed there. He was thoughtful as the car 
rolled forward again, down ihe hill and 
across the valley to tound the end of the 
mountain. ‘Then, after half a dozen miles 
he said: 


“T don’t mean to be personal, Nalla; but. 


is it the English custom not to give engage- 
ment rings?” 

“Why, no,” she replied, in innocent sur- 
prise. “At least, if it is I've never heard 
of it.” 

He looked at her hand as it rested on 
the window rail. 

“It certainly isn’t the America custom 
for a girl not to wear an engagement ring 
when she can get one, is it?” 

“Why do you say that, Paul? Why this 
sudden excitement over jewelry?” 

He drew a breath so deep that his belt 
hurt him. 

“Will you kindly inform a benighted and 
bewildered i inquirer why, if you are to marry 
Sir Jeffrey Smythe, v you don’t wear his ring?” 

“If I am to marry Sir Jeffrey Smythe?” 
she repeated. 

“But you are, as everybody knows. I 
read’ it in the Blaze.” 

“Your newspaper.” 

“Vas,”? 

“How long have you worked for the Blaze, 
Paul?” 

“Two years.” 

“And haven’t you found out by this time 
that the Blaze never gets things right?” 

“Well, I must say ke 

“Don’t say it. Just listen to me. I’ve 
been wanting to have a.plain talk with some 


representative of your newspaper for quite 


a while,” 

He settled back dumfounded to listen. 

“T remember the story you have in mind, 
Paul. It was very picturesque and thrill- 
ing, and all that—how Sir Jeffrey had flown 
the Atlantic to lay his heart—those were 


the paper’s words—at the feet of an Ameri- 
can heiress—again I quote. The paper 
went even so far zs to hint that I was that 
heiress. It repeated a bit of gossip from 
London to the effect that while papa and 
mamma and I were abroad two years ago, 
Sir Jeffrey was notably attentive to us. 
Also your romantic newspaper told who papa 
was and who mamma was and who Sir Jeff- 
rey was, and ran his picture and mine linked 
together with a chain of hearts and air- 
planes.” 

How well Mercer remembered. Never 
had it occurred to him to question Miss 
Maginnis, the society editor, or Hicks, the 
city editor, as to how authentic their infor- 
mation was. He had believed his newspa- 
per’s pretty and plausible fairy tale. To 
doubt it would have been high treason. 

“It embarrassed us,” Nalla continued, 
“for a person’s friends never overlook a 
story like that. If the paper had said I had 
received a letter from mamma’s missionary 
in Korea thanking me for a pair of woolen 
blankets, nobody would have seen the item. 
But accidents—our friends never miss read- 
ing about our accidents. Everybody I know 
in the world wrote to offer me good wishes, 
and two hundred and some total strangers 
besides. It was the more embarrassing be- 
cause Sir Jefirey did come to visit us, and 
spent two weeks as our guest.” 

“You didn’t deny the report,” said Mer- 
cer. 

“How many people would have seen my 
denial? Anyway, please think how it would 
look for a girl to rush into print and de- 
clare, ‘I am not engaged to Sir Jeffrey 
Smythe. It’s all a horrible lie.’ No, there 
was nothing for me to do,” sighed Nalla, 
“but to try to live it down. And—and it 
seems I haven’t succeeded.” 

Paul Jones Mercer beheld evening-shad- 
owed Southington Mountain as in the dazzle 
of noontide. Earth and sky to him were 
filled with a gorgeous galaxy of sunbursts. 
He drew such a breath as the late Samson 
must have drawn when he braced himself, 
to pull down the house. 

“Nalla, as I started to remark, eighty or 
ninety miles back, I don’t see how there can 


. be anything but goodness and beauty and 


joy in a worid that contains you.” 

“Paul,” she replied demurely, “aren’t you 
fresh?” 

“Am I?” His arms were around her, the 
lame one doing its full share. Her head was 
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on his shoulder, her face upturned to his. 
He pressed his lips reverently to the dim- 
ple at the corner of her mouth. 

For a second that was an eternity she 
held very still. Then, resisting: “Paul,” 
she gasped, “I don’t like to hurt your arm; 
but think of Andrew.” And she was back 
in her own corner. 

“Poor Andrew,” said Paul; and clasping 
the hand that was so noticeably lacking in 
auriferous ornament, he garnished it with a 
burning three-caret kiss. 

At which the hand softly patted his cheek 
and took itself out of his reach. 

At the North Meriden railway station 
they ran past a traffic cop. While Mercer 
went back to inquire the way to the address 
they had come to seek, Nalla beckoned to 
a newsboy and bought an evening paper. 
In the twilight she glanced, then stared, at 
the two most prominent headlines. 

The first read: 


COLONEL ALLAN DERWIN 
STILL. ALIVE. 


REPORTED 


Rumor That American Metals Magnate Hid 
From Reds After Attempt 
on His Life. 


The second scarehead ran thus: 


STEAMSHIP AVON BLOWN TO ATOMS. 
goo LIVES LOST. 


Atlantic Liner Destroyed in New York Upper 
Bay by Internal Explosion.— 
2,500 Rescued. 

“Look,” she said, as Paul! returned. 
“Hackster is back in New York. And papa 
is there—and his secret is out.” 

Her face was very white. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SIEGE. 


Sam Jenkins drew aside the edge of the 
window shade and peered out into the street. 
The electric street lamp that cast Its rays 
full upon his window showed him a row of 
houses across the way, workmen’s houses, 
like his own. 

The street was strangely still for one 
in a populous neighborhood. At this hour 
there should still have been children at play 
on the pavement and little groups of older 
folk on the doorsteps. But not a man, 
woman, or child could Jenkins see. 

He let the blind fall into place and turned 
to the dark room. Somewhere in the dark- 


ness a little child was crying softly, and the 
voice of a weary woman spoke. 

“Hush up, now, I tell you.” 

The words were rough, but the tone was 
tender. The voice went on: 

“He's cried like this all day, poor young 
un. I can’t endure it no longer, Sam. He’s 
got to eat; we’ve all got to eat—and not 
a mouthful in the house since yesterday 
breakfast. I'm going out to the corner.” 

“No,” Jenkins replied gruffly. 

“I’m going to the corner, I tell you.” 

“They won't sell to you.” 

“Then 1ll go farther.” 

‘And likely never come back. No, Mary, 
if anybody goes, it has to be me.” 

Then it was the woman’s turn to protest. 
“We'd better starve, Sam, than have you 
go. They'll kill you béfore you get ten 
feet away.” 3 

Coming home from his beating on Tues- 
day evening of that week, Sam Jenkins had 
slipped into the house an instant before a 
shower of bullets from soundless guns had 
buried themselves in the door. Since then 
the Jenkins house had been besieged. 

And the terror that held its inmates pris- 
oners had spread its pall over all the street. 
By back ways the neighbors went in and 
out; and doors were locked and windows 
darkened, and children were kept in. When 
the ban of the Red Eyes fell upon a house- 
hold, no neighbor was safe. 

On Wednesday morning the postman had 
heard Mrs. Jenkins’ call to him and had 
taken from her hand a letter she implored 
him to post for her. ‘“‘The Red Eyes have 
marked us,” she said, and showed him the 
splintered wood of the door. He, good man. 
had reported a case of labor trouble in Svl- 
vester Street, and his news had gone to the 
ears of the police. 

Those agents of the law had investigated 
perfunctorily and found the street peaceful 
enough. No one would talk. At the Jen- 
kins house no one would open the door. 
Such was the dread in which large num- 
bers of Americans lived wherever, as in the 
vast new industrial city of North Meriden, 
the law of the Irresistibles was stronger 
than the law of the land. 

The police knew of the fracas in Colony 
Road, of which Jenkins had been the vic- 
tim. It was a labor dispute, they said; let 
the labor people settle it among themseives. 
The police in such communities lived on a 
volcano and knew it. 
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The woman in the house next door had 
been sympathetic when appealed to across 
the party fence by Mrs. Jenkins. But she 
had shaken her head helplessly. 

“I give you food,” she said, “and ‘my 
man will pay for it with a drubbing at the 
factory.” 

On Wednesday evening the eldest of the 
Jenkins children had stolen down to the 
grocer’s at the end of the block, and the 
grocer had shaken his head at her. 

“Youre a kid of Jenkins’,” he said. 
“Sorry for you I ain, but I’ve got kids of 
my own.” And twelve-year-old Laura had 
returned home with an empty basket. 

Some time that night the water in the 
Jenkins house had ceased to flow. Daylight 
revealed the iron cap of the shut-off pipe 
lying loose on the sidewalk. At his bench 
in the cellar Jenkins made a slot wrench; 
but when his son Harry, a boy of ten, went 
bravely forth with the home-made imple- 
meni to start the water running again, he 
found the shut-off pipe filled solid with ce- 
ment. 

The only water in the house was that con- 
tained in the tank of a flush closet. When 
that should be used up there would be thirst 
as weil as hunger., 

Now the fourth night had come and 
found Jenkins desperate. ° 

“What are you going to do, Sam?” his 
wife wept, as she heard him move from the 
window toward the door. Her hands found 
and held him in the dark. 

“Y’m going to make a run for it;” he an- 
swered. ‘‘There’s no chance by the back; 
they’ve got that covered, and the avenue 
lights shine square on the yard. But I’ve 
got a better idea.” 

When he had told her his plan she clung 
to him with greater fear. ‘“‘No, no, Sam. 
Maybe you could get away, like you say. 
And I can’t believe they would harm us if 
we went out quiet and orderly afterward. 
But ‘bey will see you at one end of the 
street or t’other; and if they miss you there 
they will find you by following us. We had 
better ail ‘stay here and die together, Sam, 
than let you take such a risk.” 

“But what’s the good staying?” he cried. 
“After what bas happened do you think 
they’ll go on off to-morrow or next day and 
play it was orly a piece of intimidation and 
a moral lesson for me? I tell you they know 
what I know—and a man can’t expect to 
live, knowing what I do.” 


“Will what you know do anybody any 
good if you let them kill you?” she pleaded. 

“They won’t kill you, anyway, Mary; 
and you know, and so do Laura and Harry. 
If only one of us gets through alive, that’s 
enough. The governor’s at Hartford. If 
he won’t listen, there’s people that will. 
There’s still folks in America that ain’t 
afraid of these devils.” 

He stopped talking. The street, so deadly 
still a moment before, throbbed with a soft, 
purring murmur. After an instant there 
came footfalls on the brick sidewalk and @ 
pounding at the street door. Mrs. Jenkins 
saw the gleam of a gun in her man’s hand 
as he drew back the blind. In the rays of 
the street light she saw his face grim and 
set. The pounding at the door was renewed. 
A little girl’s voice cried from the upper 
story of the house: 

“Papa! Mamma! 
I’m so frightened!” 

Jenkins charged to the door. 

“Vou out there, what’s wanted?” 

“Does Mrs. Jenkins live here?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Are you Jenkins?” 

teres 2? 

“Open up. Let me in.” 

“Listen, Talk low. Are you the people 
that helped me Tuesday?” 

“We are.” 

“T knew your car. Is the young lady with 
your” 

“In the car, yes.” 


Come up here! Oh! 


“This street ain’t no place for her. Get 
her out of it.” 

“We have come to get you out of it.” 

“You don’t know the danger, There’s 


guns pointed at this door this minute. Make 
out like you’d come to the wrong house. 
Go on down the street knocking at other 
houses. ‘Then get clear while you can.” 

Mercer turned back to the car. Mrs. 
Jenkins had spoken in her letter to Nalla 
of deep troubie, but not of such danger as 
this. Perhaps the wife of the “outlawed” 
brassworker did not know, at the time of 
writing, how serious the danger was. The 
letter had appeaied merely for help in leav- 
ing the town and in finding new work for 
Jenkins. 4 

At any rate, the man was right; Nalla 
must be gotien away. Mercer turned to see 
her beside him. 

“What’s wrong, 
house?” 


Paul? Isn’t this the 
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Quickly he told her what he had heard. 
“Go back to the car and drive on. Wait 
for me at the end of the block.” 

She protested. For the first time he ex- 
ercised certain proud new rights that had 
\ftome his within the hour. She yielded 
for the moment. There would be ample op- 
portunity in the ensuing years to debate 
whether ‘or not it was his prerogative to 
address her with the direct command. 

The car rolled to the end of the- block 
and disappeared around a corner. Mercer 
remained in talk at the house door a few 
seconds, then followed the car out of the 
street. Without haste he went. Any one 
who may have observed his progress from 
-behind certain slightly raised windows over- 
looking the way must have thought him in- 
terested in astronomy, for he gazed upward. 
continually as he walked. 

Yet there could be nothing in the as- 
tronomy notion, for the night was moon- 
less, and very few stars showed through the 
thin curtain of cloud that had spread across 
the sky since sundown. 


For perhaps an hour the street was still. 
Then those watchers at the windows heard 
the distant rumble of a mighty soleol engine 
which set the air to shuddering as it drew 
nearer. One inexpert of ear might have 
thought a giant airplane was overhead. 

It was no airplane, however. It was one 
of those mammoth covered trucks which 
since the early years of the century have 
done the short-haul freighting of America. 

Up from the direction of Meriden Old 
Town it came and turned into Sylvester 
Street, roaring and clanging and grinding, 
its drone booming like the deepest bass pipe 
of a cathedral organ, the jar of its passage 
sending shivers through the houses lining 
the way. 

Simultaneously with its appearance at the 
corner, the four electric lights in Sylvester 
Street went out. For an instant the truck 
checked its song, then came on in short runs, 
hesitating, then proceeding until it stopped 
on the opposite side of the way from the 
Jenkins house. There its engines snarled 
and shrieked more fearsomely than any- 
thing that has lived on earth since the 
dinosaurus and the mastodon. 

Mingled now with its racket were lighter 
sounds—the opening of doors and windows, 
hasty shouts, quick footfalls and a clamor 
of harsh voices. 


A searchlight from an upper window 
played upon the van, disclosing two huge 
negroes on the driving seat, their eyes 
strangely white in the glare. And dark 
forms were seen running toward and around 
the truck, brandishing their arms, diving 
into the shadows, outraging the air with 
blasphemy. 

Men clambered upon the wheels and 
clawed at the kicking feet of the negroes. 
Back to back the negroes fought, and many 
a thud and groan and curse followed the 
impact of boot to head. A man rolled on 
the ground, clutching hands to a_blood- 
spurting face. And above the yells of rage 
and pain rose the screaming of women and 
children. 

One of the negroes was on the roof of 
the van now, stamping upon the fingers that 
gripped the edge, dancing and yelling in 
the joy of battle. Valiantly he fought, but 
he was dragged down after his companion 
at last, and the pair of them were pum- 
meled and kicked and jumped upon, until a 
tall man with the arms of a gorilla and the 
yellow mane of a lion bored into the squirm- 
ing pile-up after the fashion of a capable 
referee at a football game, and ended the 
attack by bodily knocking or yanking the 
attackers out of his way. 

Before the colored men he stood and de- 
manded to know their business in that street 
at that hour of the night. Bleeding and 
panting and sullen, they retorted with 
wrathful inquiries as to why they had been 
beset in so murderous a manner while going 
about their lawful occupation. 

What was their lawful occupation? Mov- 
ing people’s household goods. Who had 
sent them to Sylvester Street to move furni- 
ture this night? A young lady and a young 
gentlemen, rich folks, in a fine big Multi- 
plex car. 

_A yell from the other side of the street; 
a figure leaping into the tight knot of on- 
lookers around the inquisition; a loud word 
of alarm. 

The lion raised his gorilla arm high above 
the heads and waved it, waved meaningly, 
wherein again he resembled a_ football 
referee. At his third wave the spotlight 
swung across the street and fell upon the 
front of the house that had been the home 
of the Jenkins family. The street door 
stood ‘wide open. 

Over rushed the crowd and poured into 
the dark hall. Lights showed inside as 
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blinds and windows went up. A head stuck 
out of a top-floor window and bawled pro- 
faneiy the news which had already ceased 
-to be news to that posse of Red avengers. 
Sam Jenkins had escaped. 

Outside the house, in the dazzle of the 
searchlight, the man with the mane stared 
blanxly at the sharply clear and undeniable 
tracx of automobile tires on the brick side- 
walk. Tracks of mighty tires they were 
—such tires as were found only on passenger 
cars of the superb Multiplex type. Into 
the circle of light they rah from the north, 
and -out of it to the south, keeping always 
close to the house wall. And they had been 
made within a minute or so. fe 

Lion mane pulled a buglight and went 
running along the sidewalk trail, his flash 
showing the tire marks plainly on the bricks 
to the upper end of the block and around 
‘the corner into the cross street. 

Cursing, he turned back to hear the en- 
gine of the innocent van set newly to roar- 
ing, and to see dimly that mammoth ve- 
hicle roll out of Sylvester Street at the 
lower cnd and away toward parts unknown. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LABORATORY. 


It is characteristic of Seth Patton that he 
dwelt morg at length upon the rescue of the 
workman Jenkins from the hands of the 
North Meriden ‘soviet than upon his own 
work that night. In the modest notes which 
he left behind for the guidance of any one 
who should teil the history of the atomic 
gun, he shows keen admiration for Mercer’s 
stratagem. He goes even so far as to pro- 
vide a rough map indicating how the Derwin 
car stole unseen along the sidewalk of the 
darkened street to the Jenkins door while 
the vigilantes with their searchlight were 
busv with the suspected motor van not many 
yards away. 

Scanty as are his notes regarding his own 
peric: mance at about the same hour, there 
are letters among his, papers, one from 
Jules Manton, one from Big Joe Carmichel, 
and two from Allan Derwin, which supply 
us with a fairly clear picture of the last 
and most: vital scene in the Hackster drama. 

The Hackster house was one in a brick 
row in a dingy and dreary neighborhood 
bordering the East River. At the end of 
the street half a block away stood a mighty 
electric power plant, blotting out the view 


of the Long Island shore. This was the 
house to which Miss Vandelour paid her 
midnight visit. From this house at day- 
break Hackster departed by automobile; 
and here on that day and the next some- 
thing unaccountable to the neighbors went 
forward. 

On the front doorstep camped a pair of 
husky men. The door opening into the lit- 
tle yard at the rear was similarly guarded. 
Opinion varied in the neighborhood as to the 
business of these four men and of other 
fours who came to relieve them. One no- 
tion was that they represented the land- — 
lord, and that Mr. Hackster had skipped 
out owing rent. Another theory held that 
the Hacksters owed a bill for installment- 
plan furniture. But the men who patrolled 
the Hackster premises were-members of B. 
F. Pardee’s bank-detective squad. 

On Thursday afternoon and again on Fri- 
day visitors came to the house, notably a 
broad-shouldered gentleman in a handsome 
motor car, whom we should have recognized 
as Jules Manton; and three or four gentle- 
men of unmistakably professorial appear- 
ance—scientists. as we know, from the 
metropolitan schools of learning. 

The first and third floors of the house 
were living quarters. The middle floor con- 
tained two rooms, in the front a combination 
bedroom and study, and adjoining it in the 
rear a shop or laboratory whose two win- 
dows overlooking the yard had been strongly 
shuttered with boards, over which a heavy 
paper resembling tar paper had been tacked; 
so that the only daylight that reached the 
workroom came through the bedroom in 
front. 

But the room was well illuminated, for 
half a dozen electric lamps cast their rays 
into every corner, disclosing the odd fact 
that the heavy black paper extended from 
the windows to cover the entire room, ceil- 
ing, side walls and floor alike. Plainly the 
chamber could be converted from the bright- 
est of workrooms to the darkest of dark- 
rooms. That it was sometimes used as a 
dark room was further indicated by a tiny 
ruby lamp that hung above a sink. 

Aside from the ruby lamp, there was noth- 
ing at hand to show that the inventor of the 
brass camera went in for photography. De- 
veloper trays, fixing baths, racks and slides 
for films and plates were totally wanting. 
Yet there were plenty of obiects to en- 
gage the attention of the professors from 
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the city colleges and the young scientific 
wizard, Seth Patton, who had come on from 
Pittsburgh with Big Joe Carmichel. 

As Patton prowied about the discarded 
apparatus of Henry Hackster we may pic- 
ture him as a solemn-eyed young man, an 
impersonal young man with more brains 
than body, and possessed of the same con- 
centrative power and driving energy that 
marked him among scientific men in his 
later years. 

‘Chemistry and electricity seemed to have 
been the departed MHackster’s hobbies. 
There were shelves of bottles of common 
reagents. There were cabinets stocked with 
rarer chemicals, among which Seth Patton 
was not surprised to discover that crystal- 
line salts predominated. And_ scattered 
about the room on the workbenches and the 
floor were electrical machines of queer con- 
struction and doubtful use, some of which, 
it was evident, had been hastily dismantled 
by Hackster just before his flight. 

Into that curious place Seth Patton came 
on Thursday at noon, and Friday evening 
found him still there. On the first day he 
completed an inventory of such of the con- 
tents of the laboratory as his skilled mind 
could readily identify. On Thursday night, 
working until after midnight, he assembled 
one of the demolished machines and was 
quite as mystified by it at the end as at the 
beginning. The thing was not a motor, a 
transformer or any other electrical appli- 
ance of which he had knowledge. 

He slept that night in Hackster’s bed in 
the room off the shop, and on Friday he 
began to list the chemicals in the cabinets. 
His work this day had many interruptions. 
Jules Manton called to spur him to greater 
haste by telling him of the Philadelphia con- 
flagration. The university professors sum- 
moned by Mr. Derwin and Mr. Pardee had 
to be received and escorted through the 
workroom and consulted regarding the queer 
articles of equipment. 

There was a conference in the house last- 
ing two hours and leading to nothing more 
than the general and tentative conclusion 
that Hackster’s secret depended, in some 
way yet to be explained, upon the electrifica- 
tion of some chemical substance known only 
to Hackster. Professor Bartholdi of Co- 
lumbia led in advocating this hypothesis, re- 
minding his fellow inquirers of a recent ex- 
periment at the Sorbonne, in Paris. Con- 
cerning the experiment in question very 

4BP 


slight authoritative information was at hand, 
except that a milligram of radium when 
subjected to an electric current.of certain 
intensity had behaved in an extraordinary 
manner, leaving nothing of the building in 
which the experiment had been performed 
but a heap of rubbish. 

Interesting as these speculations undoubt- 
edly were, Seth Patton resented the deiay 
in his task, and his natural impatience grew 
with the hours until he discovered, toward 
the end of the day, that he was drifting to- 
ward hysteria—a condition as far from his 
normal as darkness from light. 

At nightfall one of the men on guard at 
the front door came up to him with a tray 
of food of Jules Manton’s providing. Pai- 
ton was nauseated at the sight of it. In 
fact, as he now acknowledged to himself, he 
had been ill for several hours. 

He sat down at an open window above the 
street, in Hackster’s bedroom, and tried to 
reason out what had come over him. He 


. had been in good health up to the morning 


of that day. He had eaten nothing thant 
could harm him. He had slept well enou:h 
the night before. But now his head whiricd, 
his temples throbbed, and his eyes swam 
with black spots, while his heart pounced 
away under his ribs at an alarming rate. 

He pressed his hand to his forehead and 
was startled at a sensation of dampness in 
the touch. It was his left hand. He looked 
at the palm and saw that the skin of wrist 
and thumb and fingers had begun to puif 
up in white blisters. Strangely, there v.25 
no pain, although the swellings increased 
even as he looked at them. 

Several times in his hours in the labora- 
tory he had come across a can of olive oil 
and wondered that it had strayed so far 
from the pantry below. He stepped into 
the shop and felt for and found the can 
in the dark, but stopped to stare at a nuin- 
ber of luminious shapes on a workbench-— 
five little glowing cylinders that filled tne 
darkened room with gentle phosphorescence. 

He recognized them instantly for bottles 
of crystals that he had taken out of one of 
the cabinets; and he remembered now, two ° 
late, that the cabinet had been lined with 
sheet lead. 

There was the cause of his illness and h’'s 
burns. He had handled the bottles with 
his left hand, leaving his right free to iot 
down on his inventory list any point about 
them that might occur to him. For an hour 
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or more he had moved around them, exposed 
to their emanations which were so plainly 
visible now and had been unseen and un- 
suspected when the room was flooded with 
electric light. 

Quickly he put them back into the 
cabinet, using his left hand for the purpose 
and protecting the hand with the first avail- 
able thing that he could find, which chanced 
to be a square of the same “tar paper” that 
covered the walls. 

In the outer room, when he had salved 
his burns with the soothing oil, he looked 
again at the square of black paper; and 
after he had looked at it a long and thought- 
ful while, he put it carefully away for future 
reference. 

It was clear to Patton that he had found 
two clews to the Hackster secret. The 
reconstructed electrical machine was one, the 
light-giving substance in the five bottles was 
the other. Somewhere between the two lay 
the discovery that enabled Hackster to de- 
stroy life and property at will and to hold 
the world at his mercy. 

At nine o’clock a motor car stopped in 
front of the house and Jules Manton got 
out to speak with the two men there on 
guard duty. 

“He’s asleep, sir,” said one of the detec- 
tives. “We went upstairs just now to see 
why he was so quiet, and there lay Mr. Pat- 
ton on the bed, snoring like a good one.” 

“Does he know about the Avon?” asked 
Manton. 

“What Avon?” said the men on the steps. 

Manton told them. Early in the after- 
noon they had felt the jar of the explosion 
that had destroyed the steamship in the 
upper bay, but no news of the disaster had 
reached them. 

“Keep a sharp eye out to-night,” he ad- 
vised them. “The man who lived in this 
house may have come back to New York 
again. Mr. Pardee is sending extra men 
to help you.” 

And being unwilling to waken Seth Pat- 
ton, who had earned a good night’s rest, as 
he knew, Manton drove away. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DESTROYER. 

Late at night Seth Patton woke from a 
torture of grotesque dreams. For a minute 
he lay listening to the sounds of the night— 
a tugboat’s bark on the foggy river, the 


rumble of a train on a distant suspension 
bridge, the hum of dynamos in the power 
station at the end of the street. 

Slowly it impressed him that the song of 
the dynamos was nearer than the end of 
the block; that it came from another direc- 
tion than through the open windows of his 
room, 

He sat up in bed, finding in so doing that 
his left arm was numb and that the swelling 
had extended to the elbow. He was still 
ill and dizzy, and he realized at last that 
he had temporized with danger, perhaps 
with death, in treating his burns as ordinary 
ones. He would have to have help. 

As he sat on the edge of the bed, gather- 
ing his strength to walk to the top of the 
stairs and call to the guardians of the house 
on the floor below, he heard the dynamo 
sounds more distinctly. Now he was sure 
they did not come from outside. They 
were in the dark room, the workshop, whose 
closed door he could see dimly. Through 
the door came the humming that had 
aroused him, and with it the soft clink of 
metal on metal. Some one was in that 
room. 

Giddily he left the bed and groped for 
the door leading into the hall. His one 
useful hand closed upon and turned the 
knob. The door was locked, the key gone. 

He moved to the window and looked down 
at the steps. The watchers whose station 
was there had vanished. “At first,” Seth 
Patton writes in his notes on the affair, “I 
thought they had been killed. But I re- 
flected soon that such could hardly be the 
case. For if Hackster had killed them as he 
tried to kill Miss Vandelour he would have 
left their bodies in sight from my window. 
He would not have the strength to remove 
them, for they were large men, nor could 
he have dragged them into the house with- 
out attracting the notice of the men who 
were guarding the rear. I concluded that 
my sentinels at the street door had come 
inside of their own accord to get out of the 
weather, which had become thick; and that 
they were probably smoking and dozing at 
their ease somewhere downstairs.” 

Then Patton, always a swift thinker, did 
the swiftest thinking of his life. To pound 
on the hallway door or to call out of the 
window in hope of drawing the attention -of 
the people below would alarm the person in 
the laboratory, from which the subdued 
noises had not ceased to come. 
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“Tt struck me,” Patton tells us, “that 
Hackster—if it was Hackster in there— 
would have come to the house for one reason 
only. Not unless something had gone wrong 
with his brass camera would he have taken 
the desperate risk of entering a house which 
he must have known was occupied by his 
enemies. Well, he had not been there long, 
I believed; there was still a chance that his 
infernal box was not working and that for 
the moment he was no better off defensively 
than an ordinary man.” 

Patton’s reeling mind cleared. His keen 
sense of the danger in which he stood im- 
pelled him to the conviction that the more 
quickly he met the danger the better for 
him. 

Stealthily he opened the door between the 
bedroom and the laboratory and stood blink- 
ing in the light of the many electric lamps. 

“The place was all lit up,” he says. “On 
the floor in the middle of the room a coatless 
man was down on his knees and working 
with fierce though almost soundless haste at 
something before him. His back was to the 
door.” 

In the first glance Patton saw what it was 
that had awakened him. The electric ma- 
chine that he had assembled with much 
difficulty buzzed musically on its bench, 

‘Hackster having joined it with a wire to a 

lamp socket. Some variation of its mono- 
tone. caused by the opening of the door 
must have made Hackster look around— 
to be sure the man on the floor was no one 
but the cross-eyed and wild-eyed assassin 
whom Manton had described. He saw the 
apparition at the door and sprang to his 
feet, whipping around in front of his body 
the thing at which he~whad been working 
on the floor. 

“It was the brass camera,” writes Patton. 
“T saw the light gleam on the yellow nose 
of it and flash on the steel chain that linked 
it to his arm.” 

To his astonishment he was greeted with 
an imbecile smile and asked to come in and 
shut the door. 

He stepped inside and edged toward the 
murderer along the side of the room where 
the electric machine was running. Reaching 
the nearest workbench and never taking his 
eyes off the enemy, he picked up the first 
thing his hand touched, which was a three- 
cornered file. 

All the while Hackster backed away to- 
ward the covered windows at the end of 


the room. Thus the two scientists con- 
fronted each other, the patriot and the an- 
archist, the builder and the destroyer, the 
well-being of the world hanging in the bal- 
ance between them. Each of them must 
have known that one or the other of them 
could not hope to leave the room alive. 

“Put that thing down,” Patton com- 
manded. 

Two distinct emotions blazed from Hack- 
ster’s eyes, fear and malice; and Patton 
saw the fear and believed his guess had 
been true. 

“J have let you in here in order to kill 
you with the least possible disturbance,” 
Hackster snarled. 

“Go ahead, then. 
you?” Patton retorted. 

“J don’t know who you are or what you 
are doing in my house,” Hackster went on, 
playing for time, so his adversary thought. 
“But I reckon you ain’t so damned ignorant 
that you don’t know what is going to hap- 
pen to you.” 

“Shoot away,” Patton replied scornfully. 
“Strike me down the way you struck down 
the helpless people in the mail plane, and 
Colonel Derwin, and the poor fellows in the 
boiler room, and the foolish woman who 
came here at night to warn you.” 

“Listen, for God’s_ sake!” 
pleaded. 

“Who are you to talk of God, you devil?” 

Patton advanced upon him. 

“Your machine is dead. You’ve lost the 
dope. How do I know? Because if it 
wasn’t so you’d have killed me out there 
in your bedroom as you came through. 
Maybe you did try——” 

The black spots were coming into Pat- 
ton’s eyes again and his head was roaring. 
He clutched at a table to steady himself. 

“Don’t come nearer. Don’t make me kill 
you,” begged Hackster, his back against one 
of the windows, his weapon thrust forward. 
Seeing that Patton came on another step, 
he changed his tune. 

“Hear me out. In twenty seconds I will 
blast the soul out of you. Do you want to 
die? Youre a young man. You can be 
rich. If you listen to me you can own 
the world. Why not hear what I’ve got to 
say?” 

Through all his talk his fingers pressed 
the glass buttons that projected from the 
sides of the box. 

For half a moment Patton was inclined 


Kill me, why don’t 


Hackster 
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to parley with him. If the camera had in- 
deed gone impotent, perhaps Hackster would 
resort to any confession, any exposure of his 
secret, in exchange for a chance to escape. 

“J should have known better,’ Patton 
tells us in his notes. ‘“I should have known 
that he was killing me by slow murder all 
the while. 

“I remember hesitating before him, and 
then I remember my surprise as I saw the 
lights begin to grow to enormous size and 
dance before me. The walls of the room 
went round. I had the sensations of a man 
in a whirlpool; and suddenly I ceased to 
care what happened. 

“The last thing I remember is Hackster’s 
face leering at me out of blackness.” 

The thud of Patton’s fall roused the 
drowsy watchers below. Up the stairs a 
pair of them ran and crashed against the 
locked door. 

The door combined 


withstood _ their 


strength long enough for Hackster to tiptoe . 


past it to the open windows. Out of one 
of them he put his legs, and swinging over 
the sill and letting himself down by his 
hands, he dropped for the street. 

In the workroom the lights still burned, 
the electric machine still buzzed softly, and 
Seth Patton lay stretched out on the floor 
still clutching the three-cornered file. 

There were shouts now in other parts of 
the house and outside as well. From the 
hall a man yelled: ‘There’s a skylight open 
up there.” From the street came a more 
insistent voice. 

One of the detectives who had first en- 
tered the bedroom put his head out of one 
of the windows and looked into the glare 
of an automobile spotlight. 

“Below you, there! Grab him!” cried 
the voice in the street. It was Jules Man- 
ton’s. 

Just below the window a queer figure hung 
against the house wall in the rays of the 
searchlight—a figure that writhed and 
squirmed and moaned. One of its arms 
seemed to be held fast above its head, the 
other clawed the air, the feet kicked and 
scuffed against the bricks. 

And when the dumfounded man in the 
window used his eyes further, he saw a 
bright steel chain that was caught at the 
upper end by an awning hook on the win- 
dow sill and padlocked at the other end to 
the wrist of Henry Hackster. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
KING OF THE WORLD. 


In such a manner the engineer of mis- 
fortune was hoist on his own petard. Thus, 
in other words, Hackster came to the end 
of his rope. He was a badly bruised man 
when a ladder had helped him down from 
the face of the house. 

Jules Manton’s car bore him across town 
to the council chamber at the Derwin home, 
and a stern-faced jury of patriotic citizens, 
hastily summoned from their beds, con- 
fronted him with the evidence of his crimes. 

Under pressure he confessed all but two 
things—if his boasting could be called con- 
fessing. He refused to name the people 
who had aided him in approaching Colonel 
Derwin and Jules Manton. And he kept 
his scientific secret locked in his heart. 

But brazen as his own infernal machine, 
he acknowledged that he was a Red Eye in 
sympathy; that his secret was to become 
the possession of the Red Eye leaders after 
he had gratified his desire to have a little 
private sport with it; and that the Red 
Eyes had planned their threatened offensive 
around his invention. 

“Then,” said Colonel Derwin, who sat as 
presiding judge over the trail of the arch 
enemy of society, “you never had the slight- 
est intention of selling us the gun.” 

“Of course not, you poor fool,’ was 
Hackster’s reply. 

It was typical of his answers. Jules Man- 
ton had estimated the man’s character cor- 
rectly in calling him grossly conceited. 

“Did the Red Eyes know that you meant 
to dicker with us?” 

“Ves, they knew.” 

“Didn’t they object?” 

“Sure they did. But how could they help 
themselves? How could they do a thing 
until I was ready to tell them what to do? 
I had them right where I had you. I had 
them licking my boots. I was the king of 
the world.” And Hackster chuckled in idi- . 
otic glee. 

“Did you notice us licking your boots?” 
the colonel queried. 

The king of the world looked grinning at 
Jules Manton, whereupon Manton redly and 
rudely expressed a yearning to crack the 
king’s neck. 

The hearing ix camera—if you don’t mind 
a legalistic pun—began at five o’clock in 
the morning and was adjourned at eight 
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o’clock for breakfast. While four trusty 
detectives from Pardee’s bank guarded the 
prisoner, the court, consisting of Derwin, 
Pardee, Duguid, Lambeth Dunn, and Man- 
ton, descended to the dining room. 

There they had to await Boiby’s pleasure, 
and the usually faithful butler was slow 
in appearing. Sounds were heard from be- 
low stairs; something seemed to be going on 
down there. Mr. Derwin, after ringing the 
service bell in vain, went to investigate. 

He met Bolby coming up the stairs. 
Bolby was flustered. 

“Miss Nalla’s come home, sir, with a 
family.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried Mr. Derwin. 

“Three children,” declared the astonisned 
Bolby. 

“Bless my heart and liver!” 
the colonel. 

“And the father and mother of ’em, sir.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Derwin, and_ hurried 
downstairs. 

In the. servants’ sitting room he descried 
his daughter in the motherly act of spread- 
ing butter and jam on bread for three 
frankly ravenous youngsters, whose parents 
looked on in uneasy wonder at so much 
kindness. 

Paul Jones Mercer was there also. His 
first move was the most amazing thing the 
colonel saw. : 

“Look here, sir,” cried Paul; and, put- 
ting his arms around Nalla, he kissed her. 
“You see, sir, she likes it,” the young man 
added, repeating the bold action. 

Thus they broke the news to Mr. Derwin. 
He took it bravely, even smilingly, with a 
kiss of his own for his daughter and a 
handshake for the young man. 

The more important matter successfully 
disposed of, Mercer presented Jenkins and 
outlined the adventure of the night in North 
Meriden. 

“He knows,” Paul concluded, “where 
there are fifty brass cameras like the one 
Mr. Manton saw. He knows who made 
them and where they are stored. He got the 
information from a Red Eye who was 
jagged. The Red Eyes know that he knows. 
That’s why they tried to do him up.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the authorities and 
expose the plot?” the colonel asked Jenkins. 

“T was afraid,” replied the workman. 

“Some of the rest of us have been afraid, 
too,” said Mr. Derwin humbly. 

They took Jenkins up to the dining room, 


ejaculated 


where the members of the court forgot about 
breakfast as they listened to the simple tes- 
timony of the workman. 

“There was some delay,” said Jenkins, 
at the end of his tale. “There was a holdup 
somewhere. The brass boxes were ready, 
but the stuff wasn’t in ’em, or something. 
The Red Eyes had to wait.” 

“They will have to keep on waiting a long 
while,” said Colonel Derwin. “I hope 
they’re good at it. Gentlemen, I think we 
have our hands on all the strings of this con- 
spiracy.” 

When confronted with the new evidence, 
Hackster was more impudent, if possible, 
than before. 

“If I had passed my secret along to a liv- 
ing soul,” he said, “you could do what you 
please with me. But I haven’t. I am still 
the only man on earth who knows the trick 
that the blasted scientists have been looking 
for since the beginning of the century. I 
am still king of the world, and I dare you 
to touch me. I defy you; because if you 
kill me you kill my secret. Remember 
that.” 

“We are not alarmed by your threats,” 
Colonel Derwin answered. ‘We have a 
young man on the job in your laboratory 
who will dig out your secret, I think, if 
we give him time enough. The thing we do 
fear is that if we turn you over to the law 
for punishment for your murders, you will 
probably do the very thing you swear you 
won’t do. In revenge you will tell, and the 
secret will become any bloodthirsty fool’s 
to use as you and your Red Eyes meant 
to use it. 

“Yes, to a certain extent you rather have 
us, aS you point out,” the colonel went on: 
“and we shall be obliged, for the good cf 
the greatest number, to let you live. But 
we sitll see to it that you live in an en- 
vironment in which every word that you 
utter will be taken for the gibbering of a 
lunatic.” 

“You mean—just what?” 

“T mean just this, that you may expect 
to spend the rest of your days in a hospital 
for the criminal insane, where any alienist 
will say you belong. If you object to that, 
you have the alternative of the electric chair. 
Take your choice.” 

“And you needn’t expect any visitors,” 
added Jules Manion savagely. ‘Who'll dare 
call himself a friend of yours after what 
you’ve done?” 
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The king of the world looked very like a 
knave. 

“J have a daughter, 
whined. 

“You should have thought of her sooner,” 
said Manton. 

But the colonel was a better Christian. 
“Tf you will tell us where to find your 
daughter,” said he, “we will see that she 
is properly cared for.” 

The murderer thought it over and con- 
cluded not to tell. Perhaps he feared the 
same fate for the girl that had been or- 
dered for him. Perhaps he had already be- 
gun to lay plans whose execution depended 
upon her. 


gentlemen,” he 


Seth Patton took months to recover from 
the effects of the atomic emanations which 
Hackster shot at him out of the weakened 
“camera” in the East Side laboratory. All 
that while the mysterious house, Pardee 
having bought it, was occupied and guarded 
by men who knew that within it lay a se- 
cret which might mean more to the wel- 
fare of the world than any wonder that 
science had yet wrought. 

Following his discharge from the care 
of the physicians, which occurred in time 
for him to attend the marriage of Nalla and 
Paul, he disappeared from the sight of 
men for six years. His own safety and 


the safety of the public required that the 
utmost precautions should be maintained. 
In a private laboratory specially built for 
him on the summer estate of the Derwins, 
in New Hampshire, his great work of fath- 
oming Hackster’s secret and turning it to 
beneficent uses was done. From there, in 
1947, came the world-astounding announce- 
ment of the completion of the atomic en- 
gine, promoted by the American Atomic 
Company, Paul Jones Mercer, president. 

It is significant that the gossip accusing 
Patton of stealing another man’s idea be- 
gan almost simultaneously with the first 
news of the engine. There were still peo- 
ple on earth who knew the inside history 
of the atomic gun and were bitter in their 
disappointment. But they never revealed 
themselves; wisely they kept in the shadows, 
as did the leaders of the Red Eye revolt 
of 1940—a revolt that must have lacked 
voltage, since it never came off. 

Happily, the Red Eye menace does not 
exist in America to-day. The intelligent law 
that requires all citizens of this republic 
to use the national language has helped; and 
malcontents who come here still burning 
with their Old World hatreds learn, to their 
surprise, that America is a pretty fair sort 
of land, after all, none better having been 
discovered on earth to date. 

Which is a good conclusion. 


HOT-HEADED AT EIGHTY 


shots, the fastest horses, and the loveliest women known to history, have hung up 


JK ints the fase who, if pressed, admit that they have in their midst the best 


another record. They have put the extreme penalty for murder on a man eighty 


years old. 


In doing so, they dealt with an amazing criminal. 
For eighty years he had led an exemplary life, accumulating more money than he 
needed, seeking trouble with nobody, enjoying a reputation for good nature and kindness. 


One day he had a money row with a neighbor. 


The next morning, on his way to a coun- 


try store, the old gentleman got out of his buggy, tied the horse to his enemy’s fence, 
entered his enemy’s yard, and shot him down. 

Regaining his buggy, he drove a mile farther to the store, bought a supply of gro- 
ceries, consulting a memorandum to see that he got everything he wanted, and started 


home. 


Reaching the scene of the shooting, he heard a relative of the wounded man cry- 


ing out that he was suffering agonies and dying. Whereupon, the octogenarian again de- 
scended from his buggy, again entered the yard and again shot his enemy. 
Trying to justify the second shot, he explained in a voice absolutely calm and mat- 


ter-of-fact: 
“That was a favor, not a crime. 


It ended his sufferings at once.” 


The Flash in the Pan 


By H. C. Witwer 
Author of ‘‘Once a Year,” ‘‘Confidence,”’? Ete. 


Introducing a judge and his justice which ought to keep you laughing for half an hour. 
Witwer has given us many “wise guys.” but this New Jersey jurist beats ’em all 
without half trying. Get acquainted with Philetus Tucker. The pleasute is all yours. 


FLASH in the pan,” as applied to 
x one of the entries in the world’s 

greatest sweepstakes—the well and 

favorably known Human Race—is 
a bird which suddenly startles the universe 
by smashin’ the record for anything from 
layin’ bricks to layin’ empires and then 
sinks back into the mob of average guys 
for the rest of his life, doped by his one 
brief sniff of fame! 

Out of every hundred of them flashes in 
the pan, a even hundred is worth savin’. 
They remind me of a _ thousand-pound 
bowlder rollin’ down a mountain. It starts 
off kinda slow and gradually gathers speed. 
It’s just warmin’ up when it hits a tree and 
lodges there—stuck. Take that tree away 
and it starts again, a little speedier this 
time, till it brings up with a bang against 
another tree and there it sticks again— 
maybe forever. But if one tree after an- 
other is removed, it rolls on some more 
till fin’ly the darn thing’s goin’ so fast that 
they ain’t no tree in the world can stop it, 
and it crashes all the way down the moun- 
tain, crushin’ everything before it! 

And that’s the way with them sleepers. 
They need somethin’ to remove the trees 
that’s holdin’ up their mad rush to success. 
While they’re stuck, they’re the guys that 
put ws over—they cut down the traffic in 
the paths of the other human _bowlders, 
which seein’ the trees, ducks ’em. But 
when some one or somethin’ clears away 
what’s holdin’ them other kind up, they 
shoot past us so fast we can’t see nothin’ 
but their dust and when we get to the bot- 
tom of the mountain they’re grinnin’ and 
waitin’ to tell us—there’s no room! 

After young Kid O’Malley won the light- 
weight title by knockin’ Pat Reilly for a 
goal in twelve rounds of felonious assault 
that would of made the war seem like a 
May-pole party, I simply sneered at offers 


for him to go into the movies and the like, 
and as for the three or four hundred ambi- 
tious Young men which wanted first crack 
at my mauler’s newly won crown, I told ’em 
to leave us be and go to Russia where they 
was plenty of chances for a willin’ guy to 
get into a scrap. We even got a offer for 
the Kid to go with a burlesque troupe at 
temptin’ figures, both the ones in the show 
and them which would be on our weekly 
check, but O’Malley says nothin’ stirrin’. 
He says what he wants to do is to go some- 
wheres for a coupla weeks where they’s 
plenty of fresh eggs, butter, milk, and air 
and where they is practically no guys which 
knowed him before he was a champ and 
figures he oughta keep ’em now on that ac- 
count. 

. Well, the first place that flashed across 
my dome as comin’ up to the Kid’s modest 
desires was Hicksville, the burg where the 
Kid trained for the quarrel which give him 
the title. Hicksville is a small dot on the 
risin’ young State of New Jersey, and that 
ain’t its real name any more than mine is 
Charles Dickens. It’s so quiet down there 
that a fallin’ leaf sounds like a earthquake 
and its principal products is guys which 
makes the mail-order houses work night 
shifts, votes a straight Democratic ticket, 
think Bryan was jobbed, and keeps a shot- 
gun and a flivver. It claims to have fur- 
nished one president of the United States. 
They don’t say what they furnished him 
with, but I figure it was a reason for leavin’. 

It’s always been one of life’s mysteries to 
me how a guy can live in one of these here 
burgs where they think dancin’ is a peni- 
tentiary offense and whistlin’ out loud on 
the Sabbath calls for the scaffold. But the 
average hick ain’t lookin’ for sympathy from 
no man. He gazes over his cows and chick- 
ens, takes a deep sniff of. that sweet country 
air and then thinks what simps we are to 
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live in a big city where all them things 
is common as dental parlors for hens. 

It’s all in the way you look at it, as the 
first guy to eat a lobster remarks. 

But I rise to inform the universe that 
they is one live baby down in Hicksville, 
and like Niagara Falls and the Grand 
Cafion, he’s worth travelin’? much miles to 
flash. Old enough to of been a pallbearer 
at Washington’s funeral, he’s as full of jazz 
as a kitten with its first whiff of catnip, and 
he swings a wicked fishin’ pole, a good left 
hook, and Sweet Cookie! what he can do 
with a deck of cards! His name is Judge 
Philetus Tucker, and he’s known from one 
end of the State to the other as ‘“Ten-Dol- 
lars-and-Costs Tucker,” which title he 
grabbed off through his weird and original 
method of dealin’ out justice to one and all. 
The town of Hicksville gets all the fines 
which Judge Tucker ties onto the menaces 
to society which comes up before him, and 
his worship the judge grabs off the costs 
for his bit. Therefore, the fines is always 
at the uneyform list price of ten dollars, but 
the costs is like the imagination of a first- 
class chef—they ain’t no limit! They’s ab- 
sotively no chance for the guilty to escape 
in Judge Tucker’s court, because the judge 
never heard tell of the word “innocent.” 
Once before his bench, not even Houdini 
could get away. The judge knows no 
brother from the minute he snatches up his 
gavel, an he’d willin’ly fine a six-day old 
infant for felonious assault if somebody 
brung the charge. His dope is that you 
must be all wrong or you wouldn’t of been 
pinched, and anything you say in your own 
defense is his idea of contempt of court. 
No lawyers is allowed in the courtroom! 

Having met the old guy when we was 
in Hicksville trainin’ to fight Reilly, the 
Kid and me hustled over to his temple of 
justice and the like, the minute we had win 
parkin’ spaces for ourselves and suit cases 
at the hotel. The judge had handed us 
many’s the laugh and we figured he’d be 
tickled silly to meet the Kid again, espe- 
cially as he was now lightweight champion 
of the world and Shantung. 

We blowed into the courtroom, which as 
usually was crowded, it bein’ the only vau- 
deyville show in Hicksville. While we was 
easin’ into seats, the judge glared at us 
over his cheaters, but give no more sign 
of recognition than Congress did to the 
League of Nations. 


The Kid grins pleasantly. 

“Hello, judge!” he says, wavin’ his hand. 

The jovial judge slams the top of his desk 
with the old mallet and bellers: 

“Shet up! What d’ye mean by comin’ 
into this here trybunial of the law and 
smirkin’ at me like a idjit?” 

“Why—I——” begins the Kid, kinda 
flustered. 

“Silence!” howls the judge, slammin’ 
down the mallet till the dust rose up in 
clouds from his desk. “Stand up while your 
addressin’ his honor!” 

I nudged the Kid and he got up. By 
this time we was attractin’ no more atten- 
tion in that courtroom than if we was a 
coupla chocolate ice-cream sodas in Hades. 

“Hey, judge, ” says the Kid, “don’t you 
remember 

“Shet up, or I'll shet ye up!” bawls the 
judge, wavin’ the mallet around kinda wild. 
“Take off your hat!” 

“Gimme a chance, will you?” snarls the 
Kid, gettin’ sore, “I—— 

I thought for a minute the judge was 
gonna bean my fighter with the mallet. He 
leaned away back like he was gettin’ set to 
throw it, and the Kid ducked. 

“Stop bobbin’ up and down like that— 
you git me dizzy!” yells his honor. ‘Have 
you got anything to say before jedgment is 
passed on ye?” 

“Tl say I have!” the Kid hollers back at 
him. “What d’ye mean by. 

“Shet up!” roars the modern Nero. “I 
fine ye ten dollars and costs—and the costs 
must be paid!” 

The Kid looks dazed. 

“What am I accused of?” he says. 

“What difference does that make, hey?” 
snorts the judge. “If that money ain’t 
forked over right now, I’ll put ye in the 
lockup for a month, gol-dern ye!” 

“Hold on, your most royal, high and wor- 
shipful honor!” I says, gettin’ up and 
makin’ a bow. ‘“What’s the charge?” 

The judge give a start and looked me over 
for a second like I was somethin’ the cat 
dragged in. Zam! The mallet hits the 
desk. 

“The charge is ten dollars!” he hollers, 
“T just proclaimed that, didn’t I? What’s 
the matter—are you deef? Where did you 
come from? Speak up now, or by rhubarb 
T’1]—_” 

“Just a minute, judge,” I says soothin’ly. 
“This here’s young Kid O’Malley, light- 
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weight champion of the whole world. I’m 
his manager. You must remember us—we 
trained here for the-fight with Reilly and 
we got to be all little pals together. Why 
the——” 

“That’s ample, that’s ample!” butts in his 
honor, hittin’ the desk. “You don’t have 
to gimme your autobiegraphies—that ain’t 
gonna git you nothin’. For all I know you 
may be a couple of impositors. You're 
kinda slick lookin’ as it is!” He yells at a 
cop that’s standin’ near. ‘Here, Jed, bring 
them men up here where I kin examine 
7em!”’ 

The copper ambles over and the Kid 
growls, movin’ a little to one side of me. 

“Best come peaceable!” says the cop, a 
guy no bigger than Minnesota. He grabs 
hold of the Kid’s shoulder. 

With a cheerful grin, the Kid hooks his 
left to the jaw, knocks him deader than 
Napoleon, and turns to me. 

“And there’s that!” he remarks. 

“Veh!” I snarls, “and this old boob will 
slip us about six months in the can apiece 
now—and there’s that!” 

It looked like I’m a bookoo guesser, be- 
cause the courtroom is in a uproar and the 
old judge is slammin’ away merrily with 
the mallet, his face the color of twenty 
cents’ worth of tomatoes. The Kid coolly 
waits for the next guy to come up and like 
it, but they don’t seem to be nobody there 
which would like a crack at the lightweight 
title. Fin’ly the bangin’ of the judge’s mal-* 
let reaches their ears and they settled down 
in their seats again, lookin’ at us and nudgin’ 
each other, while they grinned with joy at 
what was about to befall us. 

The judge holds up his hand and them 
hicks waits with pleasant expressions on 
their boob faces. JI braced myself and 
wondered how we could get word to the out- 
side world in case this baby did send us up. 

“Now that the spectators in this here 
court of law has had all their fun,” snarls 
the judge, not even lookin’ at me and the 
Kid, “we will have a little jestice. Each 
and everybody here to wit present is fined 
in the sum of ten dollars and costs for con- 
tempt of court, disorderly conduct and—ah 
—hum—ah—less majestic!” Zam! goes the 
mallet. “Clerk, collect them fines!” 

While them hicks is still gaspin’ and me 
and the Kid is tryin’ not to let the hys- 
tericals get the best of us, the judge gets off 
the bench and comes down to us. 
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“Well, well, well!” he says, peerin’ at the 
Kid. “I knowed I seen that peculiar face 
of yourn around somewheres before, but 
fust off I thought you was one of them poor- 
box robbers which come up before me last 
month! So you are now champeen pugeylist 
of the hull world, hey? Well, that’s suthin’, 
That certainly was a powerful slick cuff you 
gave that fool Jed. What kind of a clout 
would you call that now?” 

“A left hook, your excellency!” says the 
Kid, grinnin’. ‘He ain’t hurt much and 
he 

The judge looks down- on the floor where 
friend Jed is just openin’ his eyes and won- 
derin’ what it’s all about. He give a snort 
and prods this guy with his foot. 

“Git up!” he hollers, at the dazed cop- 
per. ‘What d’ye mean by layin’ on that 
floor and blinkin’ up at me, hey? Git up 
off of that floor, you fool, and go out and 
git me about a dozen of them autymobile 
speeders and a few corner loungers, or Rufe 
Haskins’ boy will be wearin’ your uneyform 
to-morrow!” 

Jed got up and went out, rubbin’ his jaw 
and glarin’ at the Kid. 

“Now,” says the judge, turnin’ to us, 
“come up here on the bench with me. I 
got a few more scoundrels to dispose of. 
That there ten-dollar fine for comin’ in here 
and disturbin’ the e-quee-lib-rium of this 
here court has got to stand and the costs 
in this case will be—ah—eight dollars and 
sixty-eight cents! You kin pay the fine in 
installments, but them costs must be paid 
right now, cash and without no argyin’. If 
I let that go it would set a bad example. 
Soon’s I git through dispensin’ the day’s 
jestice here to one and all, we’ll start right 
in at cassino and mebbe you kin git vour 
money back. I believe in givin’ every man 
a fair chance—outside of this courtroom!” 

The Kid grins and hands the judge a ten- 
dollar bill. - 

“T ain’t got a penny’s wuth of change,” 
says the new Solomon. “Lemme see now. 
Them costs is eight dollars and sixty-eight 
cents. Humph! That leaves you one dol- 
lar and thutty-iwo cents comin’. We'll do 
it this way.” With that he reaches in a 
drawer of his desk and pulls out one of them 
things for stampin’ seals. He takes a piece 
of paper and shoves it in, clamps down the 
handle, and hands the paper to the Kid. 
“There!” he says, “by the virtue of the laws 
of the most noble and sovereign State of 
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New Jersey, I am a re-corder of deeds and a 
fust-class, A-number-one notary public. If 
ever you need a notary’s seal on anything, 
you got it right there! In your case, Pll 
make the charge a dollar thutty-two cents, 
which, strangely enough, just eats up this 
here ten-dollar bill. Now we got every- 
thing right, straight, jest and accordin’ to the 
statootes made and provided in sich cases!” 
Zam! Down comes that mallet. ‘This here 
court is again open for business,” he hol- 
lers. “Fetch on the next ruffian!” 

A gay young blcod of eighty-seven comes 
hobblin’ up, folleyed by a copper which is 
draggin’ along a  frightened-lookin’ little 
bare-legged kid. When they line up before 
the judge, he growls and presents each and 
all with a fierce glare. Then he takes the 
paper the clerk hands him. 

“Humps!” he says. “Lafe Scroggins’ 
young whelp, hey? Startin’ right out on a 
criminal career and Z 

A old guy in the back of the courtroom 
jumps up and shakes his fist at the judge. 

“See here, Philetus Tucker, don’t you go 
callin’ my son no criminal!” he yells. “Vl 
see- fs 

Bang! The maliet hits the desk. 

“One more peep outa you and I'll send 
ye to the penitentiary!” bawls the judge, 
red in the face. “And when you speak to 
me ag’in, call me ‘Your Honor!’ Now shet 
up and set down-—/’m a-runnin’ this here 
court, and I won’t have no sich interrup- 
tions from loud-mouth jackasses, interferin’ 
with the righteous miscarriage of jestice!” 

The loud-mouth jackass sit down. 

“Now,” says the judge, frownin’ at the 
tremblin’ Kid, “you are charged with the 
theft of one watch in the value of forty 
dollars, which I don’t believe there ever was 
no forty-dollar watch in this town! What 
have you got to say before I pronounce sen- 
tence, hey?” 

“T never took no watch!” blubbers the 
Kid. ‘“Whadda I want with a watch? I 
can’t tell time anyways, and 2 

“That’s right, Philetus!” hollers the loud- 
mouth jackass in the back, jumpin’ up 
again. “My boy never took nothin’ in his 
life—he ain’t got brains enough! He 
wouldn’t tech nothin’ ’cept I gave it to him. 
Whomsoever claims he took a watch is a 
wall-eyed liar!” 

The judge leaps up with a snarl and, 
takin’ careful aim, lets fly the mallet at the 
latest speaker’s dome! It missed by a lucky 


inch and bounced off the wall. Then he laid 
hold of the inkwell and everybody ducked 
down behind the benches. Grabbin’ open 
a drawer in the desk, he yanked out a 
coupla guns and trains ’em on the crowd, 
any one of which would of willin’ly give 
their right arm to be somewheres else. 

“Now!” he bellers. “We'll see if the dig- 
nity of the law is a-goin’ to git its due re- 
spect or no. If there is one more interrup- 
tion in this here courtroom while a case is 
bein’ tried, I'll make a colander out of the 
said interrupter in jig time! Fetch me my 
implement of jestice, constabule.” 

A scared-lookin’ copper hands the judge 
his mallet and he sits down again, puffin’ 
and,snortin’, but with the glare of battle in 
his eye., He shot a scowlin’ look around the 
room over his siasses and a lot of them shiv- 
ered. Me and young Kid O’Malley has 
about bit our lips through to keep from grin- 
nin’ ourselves to death. 

“Who brung the charge against this boy, 
hey?” demands the judge. “I’m right anx- 
ious to gaze upon the citizen of Hicksville 
which claims he owned a forty-dollar 
watch!” 

The ancient mariner standin’ near the 
copper hobbles up and raises a shakin’ hand. 
The judge squints at him and neers. 

“Lem Hucksley, hey?” he grunts. 
“Where’d you git that watch?” 

This guy puts his hand back of his ear. 

“How’s ’at?” he chirps. 

“Deef, too, hey?” snorts the judge. “By 
mackerel, I certainly do have a lot to con- 
tend with here to-day! Drag the com- 
plainant over here, constabule.” 

The copper leads the old bird over till 
he’s right next to the judge, which leans 
down till his mouth looks to be about half- 
way in the other guy’s ear. His honor takes 
a long, deep breath. 

“Where did you git that watch?” he roars, 
and the complainant fell back about three 
feet, yellin’ and holdin’ his ear like he’d 
heard a rumor that somebody was gonna 
steal it. If it hadn’t of been for the cop- 
per, he’d of fell flat on the floor. Kid 
O’Malley let out a wild hee-haw and 
rammed his handkerchief in his mouth. 

. “This here’s worth ten bucks of any man’s 
sugar!”? he whispers to me. 

“They ain’t no call to shriek in my ear 
like that, jedge!” says the complainant, 
kinda peevish, “I kin hear all right if the 
thing’s only repeated. I got that there 
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watch, which this young scoundrel stole, 
from the exempt firemen when I retired as 
chief twenty year ago. It had my name 
engraved on it, and all I done for Hicks- 
ville——” 

“Shet up!” butts in the judge, bangin’ 
down the mallet. ‘‘All you ever done for 
Hicksville could be engraved on the lobe of 
a knat’s ear! If the exempt firemen is 
givin’ money from the fund to git forty- 
dollar gew gaws for sich old idjits as you, 
they’ll never see another pennyof my 
money. Clerk, swear in the complainant, 
and you might remind him that perjury is 
a State’s prison offense. Mebbe he won’t 
want to take the stand when he hears that!” 

But Monsieur Lem Hucksley was game. 
He delivered himself of a oath that he would 
speak nothin’ but the truth, and sit down in 
the witness stand. 

“Now,” says the judge, “tell the court 
jest how come you lose that watch, and 
don’t do no more lyin’ than you kin help, 
because I don’t want to be here all day.” 

“Well, sir,” begins Lem in a quaverin’ 
voice, “I was out fishin’ last Sunday mornin’ 
off Basset’s Point, with this wuthless pro- 
geny of Lafe Scroggins’. The fust 2 

Bam! The mallet is on the job again. 

“Fishin’ on the holy Sabbath, hey?” hol- 
lers the judge. ‘“Why you old reprobate, 
what d’ye mean by breakin’ the Lord’s Day 
to the disgrace of the hull community of 
Hicksville? Seventy-two year old and cut- 
tin’ up didoes! I knowed you had a wild 
streak in you somewheres, and it was bound 
to bust out sooner or later. You're fined 
ten dollars and costs betore you git any 
further with your story, and you pay them 
costs before you leave this courtroom! 
Fishin’ on a Sunday, hey? Go on. Mebbe 
I'll see some further violations of the law as 
your testimony proceeds!” 

Lem nearly fainted, and it was a good 
minute before he could speak. His Adam’s 
apple was bobbin’ up and down like a cork 
in a rough sea. 

“Why, jedge,” he says, very indignant, 
“vou was out there last Sunday yourself, 
I seen you a v2 

“Investigatin’, investigatin’!”? the judge 
cuts him off. ‘Lookin’ for jest sich violators 
as you. Go on!” 

Lem give it up. 

“Well,” he says, ‘“‘we was a-fishin’ out 
there, and I hooked suthin’ that must have 
been a twenty-pound bluefish and. us 


“What a terrible liar you are!” remarks 
the judge. “Under oath, too!” he adds, 
shakin’ his head admirin’ly and _ lookin’ 
around at the crowd. “Go on.” 

‘“‘As I was sayin’,” goes on Lem, kinda re- 
proachful, “I hook this here thing, whatso- 
ever it were, and I leaned out of the side of 
the boat and told that young scoundrel 
which stole my watch to get ready with the 
gaff and net, and in the fuss and flurry my 
watch fell out of my pocket and went over- 
board. Just went “flop!” like that and dis- 
appeared! That there exempt fireman’s 
forty-dollar watch, too,” he adds, wipir’ his 
eyes, “with all the fancy engravin’ from 
Trenton on it and 2 

“That’s enough!” bellers the judge, rap- 
pin’ for silence. “I thought you claimed the 
boy stole your watch, fust off? Now you 
say it fell overboard. Explain yourself outa 
that, if ye can, ye old simpleton!” 

“Give a man a chance, will ye?” says Lem. 
“Both them there statements I made is as 
true as holy writ! The watch did fall over- 
board right there off Basset’s Point, and 
when I seen it disappear in the water I got 
terrible upset. I put a heap of store by that 
watch, I did. Why, it ain’t lost a second in 
twenty year! And all that pretty engravin’ 
on it about all the things I done for this 
here community with au 

“Shet up about that watch!” howls the 
judge, bangin’ away with the mallet. “Be 
you tryin’ to sell it to me? What did this 
boy here have to do with you losin’ it? 
That’s what we wanna know!” 

“Y’m a-comin’ to that,” hurried on Lem, 
“T’m a-comin’ to that very p’int. I managed 
to keep my head about me when that watch 
went on down into the water, and I says to 
myself, ‘Lem, you jes’ keep cool now and 
everything will be all right!’ Then IJ re- 
membered a piece of chalk I happened to 
have took along from Sam Mervey’s pool 
palace and billiard emporium one day, 
thinkin’ it might come in handy. Well, sir, 
I took that chalk right out of my pocket and 
drawed a straight line up the side of the 
dory from the water to the gunwale, jes’ 
where that watch went overboard. I says to 
myself I’ll come out here to-morrow with 
grapplin’ irons and git my watch, because 
that chalk mark will show me jes’ where she 
is! Well, to-day I borreyed grapplin’ irons 
from Joe Nevins, the blacksmith, and went 
out there. I rowed the dory right out to 
where that watch went overboard and 
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dropped my irons on a straight line with the 
mark I had made on the side of my boat. 
Jedge, I set there fishin’ around this way 
and that for nigh two hours and I don’t see 
chide or tail of the watch, and I lost Joe’s 
irons and got to pay for ’em! That young 
Scroggins whelp must have gone out this 
mornin’ ahead of me and got that there ex- 
empt firemen’s watch. He——” 

“Shet up!” bawls his honor. “You old 
fool—d’ye mean to say you chalked a line 
on the side of your dory to mark the place 
where your watch went overboard and 
thoaght you could come back and git it by 
that?” 

Lem nods his head proudly, and the only 
ones in the courtroom which ain’t violently 
hysterical is the judge and the bare-legged 
Kid. 

“Git outa my courtroom!” howls the 
judge. “If I was Scroggins, I’d sue ye for 
false arrest. Scroggins, come up here and 
take your cub home. He’s discharged, but 
Id give him a good hidin’ if I was you, be- 
cause if he ain’t done this here, he’s prob’ly 
dore suthin’ else—he’s got a bad eye! The 
costs in this here case comes to exactly nine 
dollars and seventy-two cents and fall on 
the complainant. Fishin’ on the hely Sab- 
bath is seven dollars more. Ill make the 
hull thing fifteen dollars, Lem Hucksley, and 
you shell that right out to my clerk, or Uli 
have it outa your hide! That’s all for to- 
day—now you idjits kin go home and talk 
about me!” He turns to us. ‘‘C’m’on!” he 
says. “Let’s see what kind of men ye are 
at cassino, at twenty-five cents the point!” 

Some judge, hey? 

The idea of grown up adults playin’ cas- 
sino for money may hand a lot of the gentle 
readers a giggle. The big-town poker addict 
will prob’ly no doubt sneer and identify this 
here innocently pastime with old maid and 
parchesi. Far be it from such! Cassino is 
the national game of the small town and 
ranks second only to pitchin’ quoits—an- 
other sport where the wise guy from the 
haunts of the subway and elevated will lose 
his superfor grin and also his hair and 
wearin’ apparel if he ain’t careful! The so- 
called rube has forgot more about cassino 
than Monsieur Hoyle ever knew. He’s 
raised on it and plays it night and day. He 
can give you cards, spades, and another deck 
and trim you to the bone! If you don’t be- 
lieve it, try it some time. 

We was just goin’ into the back room of 


the court for this cassino pogrom with the 
judge, when another guy walks into the 
room. He’s a tall, well set-up kid, with a 
pair of shoulders that made O’Malley and 
me whistle in the same breath. His hair is 
so red J bet it made a reflection on the sky 
at night, and he would of been a good looker 
only for his beak, which had been busted at 
the bridge and again at the bottom, and 
either not set at all or set by a medico which 
studied his trade at a blacksmith’s. I didn’t 
have to read this baby’s mail to know that 
them breaks was caused by his nose con- 
nectin’ with some other guy’s fist. It was 
a regular, standard model, third-rate fight- 
er’s nose. With this layout, he packed a 
open good-natured grin and a pair of deep- 
blue eyes which would of looked more in 
place in a movie vampire or a two-weeks-old 
baby. Also, he! ad a freckle for every quar- 
ter Rockefeller’s made in the oil game. 

“The local champeen!” whispers the Kid 
to me, grinnin’. 

The judge swings around and frowns at 
the mysterious stranger, which takes off his 
hat and throws that smile into high. 

“Anything for me to do to-day?” he says. 
“Tf they ain’t, I was thinkin’ mebbe I’d calk 
up them open seams in David and Saul.” 

The judge snarls. 

“Leave that boat be!” he says. ‘The last 
time you calked her she sank with McKinley 
Remsen and like to drown him, only un- 
fortunately they was only four foot of water 
where the old fool tipped overboard!” He 
reached in a drawer and pulled out a hand- 
ful of papers. “Serve them summonses,” he 
says, “and stop in and tell Ral Parsons I 
says I have looked over the brown heifer and 
the bay mare of his and they is nothin’ kin 
be done to save ’em. He best let ’em wan- 
der out on the railroad track about ten to- 
night so’s number six will hit ’em, and then 
he kin collect from the railroad company. 
I'll send him a bill for legal advice when I 
see what he gits!” 

The big guy let forth another grin and 
vamped out. 

“Who’s that guy—a fighter?” asked the 
Kid. 

“Them Germans thought so!” snaps the 
judge. “He fit in the war and got bunged 
up a little—they’s a bay’net wound in his 
right lez which makes him favor that one 
a trifle. He also got one of them Croy de 
Gerrys and another medal from Congress 
for suthin’ or other he done over there.” 
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“He’s lucky!” says the Kid. “All I got 
was cooties and a discharge. Where’d he 
grab off the bum nose, d’ye know?” 

“That there’s a mystery,” says the judge. 
“He claims he got himself into one of them 
boxin’ tourneyments they had among the 
boys over in France and one night he come 
together with the champeen of ’em all. Gen- 
eral Pershing and all like that was lookin’ 
on, and this here champeen gave him a ter- 
rible lickin’, breakin’ his nose and fracturin’ 
his jaw among other things. He tells me 
that with a shameless grin, and when I asks 
him if this here champeen was bigger than 
him he says nope, but he could hit harder. 
I don’t know what to make of him! He’s a 
big, strappin’ husky and he’s got brains, 
too—Cal ain’t half the fool he looks. But 
he ain’t got no snap and ginger, he’s just 
. shiftless, that’s all, and they ain’t no way 
of stirrin’ him up! He’s only been stirred 
up once in his life to my knowledge, and 
that was when the war bust loose. Then he 
up and enlisted and won all them medals 
for himself. Now that’s over, he’s fell right 
back into his old ways ag’in, and it’ll prob’ly 
take another war to stir him up some more! 
I'll betcha he could git a good job over to 
them new carpet mills—foreman or suthin’, 
because Cal can handle men—if he’d go 
right in to President Marchison and speak 
up for the job, instead of askin’ them young 
squirts of clerks in the office. But, no, he 
won’t do that! He says if he ever walked 
into President Marchison’s office, he’d 
prob’ly be throwed out and arrested. He 
didn’t mind walkin’ over the top of a trench 
into a hell-poppin’ machine gun—that’s 
what his papers says—but he ain’t got 
enough sand to walk into that old simperin’ 
popinjay Marchison’s office and ask for a 
job of work! Wh 2 

“He must have some nerve,” butts in the 
Kid, “or else. how did he get that French 
medal?” 

“That boy ain’t afraid of nothin’ on earth 
—physically,” says the judge, snappin’ his 
fingers, “what I mean is he ain’t got no 
moral grit. -He ain’t got the kind of sand 
that makes a feller stand up on his two 
feet and tell the rest of the world he’s jest 
as good as they be! I wish I knowed what 
the general called him to git him riled— 
I’d go it one better if I thought that would 
shake him up ag’in!”” 

“Well,” I says, “I don’t know nothin’ 
about that part of it, but I’d think anybody 


in this burg would be glad to give a guy a 
good job, which fought for his country and 
got wounded and is fulla medals. They owe 
the Kid somethin’!” 

The judge banged his fist on the table 
and let forth a beller. 

“Of course they do!” he hollers. ‘But 
this here world is three-fourths hypocrites 
and Hicksville’s got more than its legal 
share. Before that boy went away he just 
loafed around this here town spendin’ most 
of his time playin’ pool and pickin’ up a 
dollar here and there doin’ edd jobs. He 
was jest a no-account, useless nothin’, and 
looked on with proper scorn as sich. Then 
along come the war and, while the other 
young and spineless model men of Hicks- 
ville was shiverin’ from the breeze of the 
draft they heard was due, Cal lights out and 
enlists without no fuss or nothin’, and they 
was few tears shed when he left. The boy 
was forgot overnight. But when he comes 
back here—holy mackerel what a difference! 
Y’see they’d all read in the papers what he 
done and about them medals and all that, 
and when Cal stepped off the train he was 
met by the mayor, which had declared a 
holiday, a brass band, and a welcomin’ com- 
mittee representin’ all the big men in the 
town. They made speeches and patted him 
on the back and sung the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’ a few times and went home. It 
was a big day for Cal and Hicksville. A 
week later they’d forgot he even came 
back!” 

“Well,” I says, “he——” 

“Wait a minute!” goes on the judge, get- 
tin’ warmed up. “D’ye think them old 
hypocrites made all that fuss and fother for 
that boy’s sake? I should say not! They 
was thinkin’ of themselves and that’s all! 
It give a lot of them a chance to be im- 
portant for one day, and they snatched at 
it like a trout after a fly. They had a 
chance to make speeches and strut around 
wearin’ fancy badges with ‘Chairman of the 
Reception Committee’ on ’em, and they 
could stick high hats on top of their heads 
without bein’ thought drunk or crazy, and 
get their pitchers took with all that frumpery 
on—and that’s wny they done it! Them 
badges they had made will be left to their 
children in their wills, and they’d sooner 
lose a arm than one of them photographs 
which was in the Hicksville Sentinel! For 
twenty-four hours Cal was ‘our hero!’ not 
because of what he done in France, but be- 
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cause of their damned vanity, and now he’s 
gone to work and fell back into the same old 
rut he was in before he went away! He was 
jest a flash in the pan—that’s all! He 
makes a dollar or so a day servin’ sum- 
monses for me and doin’ odd jobs—paintin’ 
a barn :2re, mowin’ a lawn there. He ain’t 
got the u.nbition of a sun-baskin’ crocodile. 
He’s jest a shiftless, no-account young fool, 
and from all the signs I kin see—he always 
will be!” 

“Where’s this guy’s people?” says the Kid 
after a while. “Who is he, anyways?” 

“My son!” snaps the judge. ‘Now git 
out that cassino deck from that pigeonhole 
there and we’ll have some action!” 

While we was still thinkin’ this over, the 
judge shuffles and deals. The Kid said he’d 
watch the thing, and in a hour IJ have had a 
million dollars’ worth of experience at 
playin’ cassino, and it has cost me just a 
even eighty berries, at which point I took a 
recess. 

“Y’m goin’ down and grab off a haircut,” 
says the Kid. ‘Where’s a joint in this burg 
where I can get one which won’t look like 
I done it myself?” 

“Come with me,” says the judge. “I'll 
take ye to the finest barber shop in the 
State of New Jersey, if not in the hull coun- 
try! They’s a Eyetalian barber there which 
used to work in Elizabeth, and he’s on to all 
them high-toned ways of cuttin’ hair. Why, 
he’s got half a bottle of bay rum there and 
everything!” ‘ 

We walked down the main street a ways 
and fin’ly come to this here barber shop. 
On the window, a sign that was there before 
had been painted out, and over it is this: 


PHILETUS TUCKER’S PALLADIUM 
OF TONSORIAL DELIGHT. 


Haircuts, 35. Extry Prime Cut and Evened 
at the Sides, 50. Kerosene Shampoo with 
Massage Learned in New York, 60. 
Shave, 25, with Haircut, 15. No Hair- 
cuts without Shaves and Vicey Versey. 
Step In and Get Well Trimmed! 


“What are you fools laughin’ at, hey?” 
snaps the judge, glarin’ at us. “I sit up all 
night writin’ that sign!” : 

“Tt was well worth the trouble!” I says. 
“Only, I didn’t know you was a barber, 
too.” 

“And neither I be!” he says. “But that’s 
my haircut plant, nevertheless. I got it 
last week through a sheriff’s sale, which 


same I run off myself so’s to discourage 
competition. The head barber here stayed, 
because he didn’t have-enough money to git 
out. He’s a dang slick hair cutter, too— 
tells me he come from a family of ’em!?’ 

I'll say the judge was right. Me and the 
Kid both got shaved and hair-cutted and 
had no cause to regret it. While the Kid 
was in the chair, I had been thinkin’ over 
what the judge told me about his son. Fin’ly 
I says to him: 

“Say, ain’t they no dame your kid is stuck 
on that might make him step a little faster 
than he has been?” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“Nope!” he says. ‘Cal ain’t never looked 
at no woman and u 

Just then the Kid gets outa the chair and 
walks over to the mirror. 

“Fine!” he says, admirin’ himself. “Now, 
if a guy could only get a manicure.” 

“Hey?” says the judge. “You kin git 
anything you want here—what’s a mani- 
cure?” 

I explained to him at great length, while 
the Kid is puttin’ on his collar. Bein’ on 
the subject, I also told him that the average 


. girl which pares nails for a livin’ was usually 


a second Cleopatra for looks—in fact, she 
could spot that dame which made a Mark 
outa Anthony ten balls and still run pool on 
her. The judge’s eyes glitters as I went on 
with my thrillin’ tale and all at once he 
interrupts. 

“By gosh!” he hollers, “I got me a idear! 
Say-—did you ever hear tell of a feller named 
Darwin?” 

The Kid walks over. 

“Yeh!” he says. “I fought a bum named 
One-Round Darwin in Wilkes-Barre and 
knocked him for a goal in two rounds. 
What about him?” 

“{ kin see you got everything but intel- 
ligence!” snorts the judge. ‘Darwin war’nt 
no pugeylist. He’s the feller which discov- 
ered that man come from monkeys!” 

“Oh, a nut, eh?” I says. 

“Yep!” says the judge, presentin’ me with 
a sneer. “A nut. The same kind of a nut 
that Shakespeare, Franklin, Columbus, and 
all them thinkers was! Anyways, one of his 
fav’rite sayin’s—and I betcha I know all of 


’em—was, ‘I love fools’ experiments. I am 
always making them.’ Well, I’m a-goin’ to 
make one of ’em myself right now! What 


you said about a gal mebbe stirrin’ Cal up 
sounds reasonable to me. They ain’t none 
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here that Cal would give a second look, 
he’s been brought up with ’em all and famil- 
iarity breeds distemper, as the feller says. 
What he needs is to have one around him 
that'll be prettier and slicker than any he’s 
ever seen in his life. Ill git jest sich a one 
and give her certain instructions, and I'll 
betcha if she carries ’em out to the letter 
they’ll be a different Cal around here in a 
week, or else he ain’t wuth his salt, and in 
that case I'll run him outa Hicksville! At 
the same time, I kin kill two birds with one 
stone. I'll git me the best-lookin’ man-i- 
cure New York ever produced and _ bring 
her down here for a coupla weeks. Think 
of the business this here barber shop will 
do! What d’ye think of that, hey? I 
reckon the old man ain’t sich a fool as he 
looks!” 

The Kid and me looked at each other and 
grinned, 

“Judge,” I says, “‘vou’re a riot! They’s 
only one thing—suppose this imported dame 
of yours falls for Cal and gets wed to him 
on you?” 

The judge let forth a harsh laugh. 

“Did you see that busted nose of Cal’s?” 
he says. “He never was no Mary Pickford 
for looks, as far as that goes, but now they 
ain’t mo city gal would find her heart gittin’ 
to flutterin’ wildly from a look at Cal’s face! 
Besides, T’ll have that ali in my contract 
with her, and if they’s any of that foolish- 
ness, she don’t git a red cent for her trou- 
ble. 
don’t make no difference whether the gal 
falls in love with Cal or not, if he falls in 
love with er and she does what I tell her, 
he’ll break his neck tryin’ to do somethin’ 
to show her he’s got more than big shoulders 
and red hair, and if that boy tries he’ll make 
good! What he lacks right now is suthin’ 
to make good for, and I aim to supply that 
deficit immediately! I can ship the gal back 
to New York as soon as Cal shows the first 
real signs of ambition, and he'll forgit her 
soon enough.” 

“You think so!” I says. with a sarcastical 
grin. “D’ye ever go to the movies?” 

“This ain’t no movie,” snaps the judge. 
“This here’s the real thing! Them movin’ 
pitchers is for women and children. I never 
seen one yet that was true to everyday life.” 
He grabs out his watch. ‘I can be in New 
York in a hour and a half,” he says. “Where 
kin I git me one of them, now, man-i-curin’ 
vampires?” 


You don’t git the p’int, anyways. It . 


Between laughs I give him a list of some 
of the big hotels and a few barber shops 
around Times Square. Then me and the Kid 
each bet him fifty dollars even he would 
come back maybe with his nails nicely pol- 
ished, but without the dame which done the 
job and he blew, sayin’ he’d be back on the 
last train that night with one, first-class, A- 
number-one, “man-i-cure.” 

For a good half hour after he left, me and 
young Kid O’Malley laughed ourselves sick 
at the idea of this aged hick gettin’ a Broad- 
way manicure girl to come back to Hicks- 
ville with him at once. Sweet Cookie! 

He was walkin’ over to the hotel, when a 
big husky turns the corner and was just 
gonna pass, but he stops short, stares at me, 
and shoves out his paw. 

‘‘“How’s tricks?” he says. “I see you -got 
your meal ticket with you. I figured you’d 
have that champ of yours in vaudeville by 
this time.” : 

““Knock-out Ross!’” says the Kid. 

He told it. This guy Ross had been a 
promisin’ heavy a coupla years ago, when 
along come the draft. They put him in 
Class I, which was higher than he ever got 
in the ring, though he’d stood off most of the 
good ones in them short, no-decision things. 
He was even credited with a six-round draw 
with Dempsey before the Salt Lake assassin 
murdered Willard, and against a bum he 
was a wonder. 

“T only been outa the army for t’ree 
months,” he says. “Chese, them guys 
gimme a raw deal, puttin’ me in that first-to- 
fight class and me with two bones bust in 
me back! An’ways, I faked the war at that. 
I was back of the lines durin’ the mélée and 
never even seen a trench, let alone a bullet. 
The rest of them poor boobs hadda carry a 
gun and take it, but I was drivin’ a auto 
truck—soft, hey?” 

“What. are you figurin’ on doin’ in this 
burg?” I says. ‘Crack a safe?” 

“Naw!” he says, “I’m up and up here. I 
got a chanct to git Dempsey for twelve 
rounds in Pittsburgh—they like my work 
up there. I made that big stiff like it be- 
fore, and I can do it again. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if I knocked him dead, this time!” 

“And I wouldn’t be surprised if Wash- 
ington’s Monument was made outa ice 
cream!” snarls the Kid. “If you’re in 
there when the whistle blows for the second 
round, I’ll be elected Prince of Wales the 
same night!” 
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“What are you doin’ in Hicksville?” I re- 
peats, to stop a argument. 

“Well,” says Ross, glarin’ at the Kid, “I 
gotta eat till that fight comes off, so I 
grabbed this thing. They’s gonna be a 
strike in the carpet foundry here, and I’m 
down with a lotta roughnecks from New 
York which is gonna fill the jobs of the 
simps which walks out—get it? I don’t 
have to do no work myself, all I gotta do is 
keep ’em in order. I got about forty guys 
with .se, and I'll tell the world they’re tough 
babies: If these hicks starts anything we’ll 
murder ’em!” 

“Listen, tough guy,” I says. “If I was 
you I’d blow this burg before somebody tips 
off the coppers what you’re here for. If 
you ever get dragged up before the judge 
they got here, you'll do your trainin’ for 
Dempsey on a stone pile—and there’s that!” 

Me and the Kid was down to meét the 
last train that night, wishin’ we had bet the 
judge a coupla thousand apiece instead of 
fifty fish, that he’d find the manicure huntin’ 
tough. ‘The rattler pulls in and off hops 
friend judge with a coupla suit cases and a 
large grin. Behind him comes trippin’ along 
what I’m willin’ to swear is the dame which 
caused the burnin’ of Rome, had Adam dis- 
possessed from the Garden of Eden, and 
started the war. As far as me and the Kid 
was concerned, we would of started another 
one right then and there if she’d asked us! 
Sweet Cookie, but she was a knock-out! 
You know—one of them dizzy blondes which 
signs the cans of cold cream they never use 
and has their pictures printed in the maga- 
zines sayin’ that they’ve found Insipid’s 
Chewin’ Gum the greatest thing in the world 
for their hair. That kind—and then a few 
more! 

“Miss Warren,” says the judge, slippin’ 
us a wink, “shake hands with a coupla 
friends of mine.” 

This here hashish eater’s dream smiles, 
and me and the Kid gets dizzy. 

“Delighted, I’m sure!” she says. 

“You ain’t got a thing on me!” I comes 
back, beatin’ the Kid to it and grabbin’ her 
hand. 

“How long are you gonna be in town, 
Miss—Miss—Miss ” begins the Kid, 
but the judge pushes him away. 

“Three misses is out!” he says. “Both 
you fellers jest hand me fifty dollars each 
and we'll see you in the mornin’. I got to 
git Miss Warren fixed up at the hotel.” 


“T’ll get a taxi!” says the Kid, his eyes 
never leavin’ the dame. 

“You'll also git in trouble if you don’t 
go about your business!” says the judge. 
“Jest come along this way, Miss Warren.” 

And they was gone. 

Inside of a week, Miss Warren, the New 
York manicure, had stood Hicksville on its 
ear, and gettin’ into Judge Tucker’s barber 
shop was as easy as gettin’ into heaven. 
Them old guys get hair-cutted and shaved to 
death, and they wasn’t three guys in the 
burg had a nail left on his hands—they got 
’em manicured so often they was nothin’ left 
but the quick! The guy runnin’ the hard- 
ware store refused to sell penknives, claimin’ 
it might take the nail-cleanin’ trade away 
from that “pore sweet little innocent gal 
which was tryin’ to make a honest livin’ in 
spite of her good looks!” Every woman in 
the town would of cheerfully mailed her a 
set of bombs, and the judge took in dough 
so fast that they was a rumor he had let a 
prisoner off without finin’ him, but nobody 
believed it. 

[ll say Miss Warren was a riot! 

I was gettin my nails overhauled one 
day—oh, yes, I fell, too—when I asked 
her how she liked her job. She giggled. 

“T’ve only got another week here, but I 
don’t know—I kinda like it!” she says, 
sousin’ my hand in a bowl of hot water. 
“That old judge is a dear and the rest of 
em ain’t so bad in their hick way. Any- 
how, none of ’em try to get fresh, and when 
they ask me to go to the movies with ’em— 
they mean just that and that’s all! Ive 
taken on a couple of pounds I needed, and 
I’m gettin’ good food and fresh air. It’s 
kinda like a vacation. Id trdde the mob 
that hangs around where I work at the St. 
Regal in New York for these poor, innocent 
hicks, any day!” 

“How d’ye like Cal—the judge’s son?” I 
asks innocently. 

I seen all her teeth. 

“The poor boob!” she says. “TI feel sorry 
for him. He ain’t got the pep of a paralytic 
snail! And that broken nose of his— 
where’d he draw that?” 

“He got it in a fight,” I says. 

“Stop it!” she comes back. “He ain’t got 
nerve enough to fight! I suppose you know 
why I’m here—I’m supposed to vamp him 
or somethin’—so there’s no harm in sayin’ 
that I think the judge has picked out a 
tough job for himself, tryin’ to put friend 
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Cal over. It can’t be did! I’ve tried every- 
thing I’ve been told to rouse him, and so 
far I’m outa luck. He ain’t a bad kid, 
though. Honest, I am sorry for him!” 

“Just sorry, hey?” I says, lookin’ her in 
the eye and gettin’ dizzy again. 

She looked at me a minute and then sat 
back and laughed right out loud. 

“Say!” she says, “you don’t think I’m 
fallin’ for Cal, just because he hangs around 
here every day, do you? No chance! A 
hick and a dead one? Don’t kid your- 
self! But I’m gonna give the judge a run 
for his money. He’s payin’ me seventy-five 
dollars a week. I’m gonna pull some stuff 
of my own on Cal the next time he comes in, 
and I’d like to bet J’l/ stir him up like he’s 
never been stirred before!” 

A impatient hick which has been mani- 
cured four times that mornin’ is next, and 
I blew. 

Outside, I run into the judge. He’s all 
excited. It seems that Marchison, the guy 
which owns the carpet mill, has decided to 
grant the demands of his workmen and they 
ain’t gonna be no strike. He’s told Knock- 
out Ross and his gunmen to beat it back to 
New York on account of their professional 
services not bein’ needed, but they is nothin’ 
stirrin’! Ross claims they was brought 
down there for a certain number of weeks 
and there they are gonna stay, unless Hicks- 
ville contributes bookoo pennies immediately 
to salve their artistic temperaments, which 
is wounded over them not bein’ allowed to 
give a exhibition of their art. The carpet 
mill impresario is nearly hysterical when he 
thinks of what will happen when Hicksville 
finds out he had the nerve to bring down a 
gang of roughnecks to take the jobs of the 
native sons and he has appealed to the judge 
to run them guys outa town as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

This here’s duck soup to Judge Philetus 
Tucker. Here’s the chance he’s been waitin’ 
for to make Cal the talk of the town again, 
give him confidence in himself and_inci- 
dentally, grab him off a good job. Ross and 
his roughnecks is havin’ a_ indignation 
meetin’ in the hall where they been quar- 
tered, and the judge is gonna surround the 
joint with husky coppers—and then send 
Cal inside! 

“Cal will walk right up to this here 
pugeylist Ross,” he winds up, “and knock 
him down! Cal can knock down anybody 
he kin hit. 

5Be 


That there will cause a lot of . 


excitement, and durin’ said excitement my 
constabules will rush in and round up the 
rest of ’em. I got twenty of the nerviest 
men in Hicksville, and they all got shotguns 
and. 22 

“Wait a minute!” I butts in. “Your 
scheme is great, only I wanna say this: This 
here Ross is a no-good bum, but he’s far 
from a bum as a box fighter! You wanna 
have them coppers of yours on their toes 
so’s they can rush the hall the minute Cal 
takes his wallop at Ross. That bird has 
stood off the best of ’em and I’m——” 

“That’s what Cal said!” interrupts the 
judge. “But I got that all fixed up. He 
ain’t afraid of nothin’, that boy ain’t, but 
if he thought he was goin’ up against 
Knock-out Ross, I couldn’t get him in that 
hall! He seems to know all about that 
feller’s record, and he wasted a hour p’intin’ 
out to me that it was impossible for him to 
beat Ross, because Ross had never been 
knocked out by nobody. Y’see, there’s his 
old failin’ ag’in. The fact that this Ross 
has got a big name takes all Cal’s confidence 
away. Well, I fixed that all right. I swore 
to him that you had told me this feller 
wasn’t Ross at all, but was simply usin’ 
that name to scare everybody here. I says 
you was now managin’ Ross and you showed 
me where he was fightin’ somebody in Den- 
ver to-day. Well, Cal brightened up at that, 
and then I clinched the hull thing. I says 
that Marchison, which owns the carpet mill, 
has paid all them fellers to leave town, and 
they’re goin’ away anyways, and all he has 
to do is walk in and soak that liar which 
says he’s Knock-out Ross, and he’s made— 
because I’ll run him outa town before he 
can own up that he ain’t really Ross at 
all!” 

“Well,” I says, “I wish you luck, and I 
hope they ain’t no slip-ups. But it’s gonna 
be funny when Cal takes this swing at Ross 
and finds out it’s all different from what 
you told him!” 

“Tt won't make no difference!” says the 
judge. “Cal thinks now that everything 
has been fixed for him, and he’ll walk in 
that hall with all the confidence in the world. 
That’s half the battle for most fellers and 
all of it for Cal. It’li be all over before he 
finds out they’s anything wrong!” 

“T hope so!” I says without much enthu- 
siasm. 

Just then, no less than Cal comes down 
the street and turns into the barber shop. 
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The judge grabs me by the arm and 
hustles me around the back way, where we 
sneak in a door and, hidin’ in a little room 
off the shop, we do a piece of eavesdroppin’. 

Cal and the manicure is alone. 

“Ves—I’m only goin’ to be here a few 
more days,” she’s sayin’, foolin’ with a:nail 
file. 

Cal walks over till he’s very close to her. 

“Kin—kin I write to you?” he says, his 
face gettin’ redder than his hair. 

The manicure laughs. 

“Sure!” she says. “If you can find any- 
thing to write about from here. Lord, what 
a dead one this burg is—don’t anything ever 
happen?” 

“T guess you're the biggest thing that 
ever happened to Hicksville!” says Cal, as 
serious as the flu. He tries to take her 
hand, but she ducks him. 

“Say!” she says, like she wanted to 
change the subject. ‘Where did you ever 
get that busted nose?” 

“In a fight,” he says, kinda surprised. 

“Well, if I was you I’d get it fixed,” she 
tells him. “They ain’t wearin’ ’em that 
way, and it looks terrible!” She monkeys 
around with her manicurin’ tools. ‘In a 
fight, hey?” she says, shootin’ him a quick 
look up under them long lashes. “I suppose 
you half killed the other fellow, heh?” 

“No,” says Cal, “he half killed me!” 

Quick as a flash she swung around on 
him. I never seen such a change! 

“And you didn’t do nothin’?” she de 
mands in a funny voice. : 

“¥ couldn’t,” grins Cal, gettin’ red again, 
“T couldn’t even git up off of the floor!” 

And then this here manicure cuts loose. 

“No—and you never will, you jelly- 
spined boob!” she fires at him, her cheeks 
redder than his, which has gone the color 
of milk. “That’s you all right—on the 
floor! You'll be on the floor all your life, 
because you ain’t got sand enough to get 
up. You ain’t got the nerve of a frightened 
rabbit. You’re the simp of this town—and 
you oughta own it! You're the big- 
hest thing Hicksville’s ever turned out, and 
vou let ’em make a clown outa you! You 
shook hands with a king; Pershing felt hon- 
ored, so he told the reporters, to give you a 
medal—Gawd knows what for!—and yet 
you're afraid to walk into the private office 
of the bank president, or the carpet-mill 
owner, or any of these poor hicks here which 
ain’t been heard of outside of the city limits 
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of Hicksville, and ask for a job! Ask 
nothin’—demand it! Can’t you realize how 
much bigger you are than them? You’ve 
talked with kings, helped make history, and 
yet you slink around this town like a kicked 
hound! The day you got them medals, the 
name of Hicksville went all around the 
world. Why? Because it produced you! 
If the president come through here they 
oughta pass him up to look at you! Never 
mind who ‘anybody else is, or what they 
got tacked before or after their names. 
You're Cal Tucker, as big and important as 
any man—and a darn sight bigger! And 
until you get that through your dome, you'll 
never be nothin’ but what you are here—a 
big, good-natured, useless boob!” 

“Hey!” whispers the judge to me, “they 
ain’t no call for her to talk to Cal like that. 
That ain’t what I told her to do. J says 
to make out she was fallin’ in Jove with him. 
Dang it, she’ll spoil everything now. She 
goes to-morrow!” 

.The manicure sure was some picture, 
standin’ there in the middle of the floor, 
pantin’ for breath, her eyes flashin’ and her 
cheeks a color that would make a rose quit. 
Cal’s fists, as big as hams, was openin’ and 
closin’ and openin’ and closin’. His face 
was whiter than a twenty-dollar dress shirt, 
and he was bitin’ hard on his under lip. He 
didn’t say nothin’. He took two steps across 
the floor, flung his arms around that there 
manicure, and—kissed her! 

I thought, the judge was gonna faint. 

The manicure got over her first surprise 
—she took a second at that—tore herself 
away and slapped Cal across the face with a 
crack that must of woke up sleepers in 
Cal crammed his hat down over his 
head and blew out without a word! 

The judge fairly dragged me along after 
him, and before we got halfway up the 
street we had company. The manicure was 
right on our heels. | 

Cal’s first stop was the hall where Ross 
and his merry men was holdin’ forth, and 
he walked right in and up the aisle to the 
platform where Monsieur Knock-out Ross 
was makin’ a speech, before half of ’em 
knew he was there. He sprung up on the 
platform beside Ross like a crack jumper. 

“Tl give you fellers twenty minutes to 
git outa town!” he snarls, “C’m’on now— 
git!” 

It got so quiet instantly, it made me nerv- 
ous. Ross stopped in the middle of a sen- 
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tence and stared at Cal like he was some 
strange fish or the like. Then he grinned 
kinda nasty, and in a flash he had thrown 
Cal on his back and was on top of him with 
a knee on his chest. 

“D’ye see what I could do to you—you 
poor slob!” growls Ross, leerin’ around at 
his gang. 

“You’d a damn sight better do it now 
then!” pants Cal, “because when I git up 
I’m gonna give you the wust lickin’ you 
ever had in your life!” 

“Hurray!” hollers the judge. 
Cal!” 

Ross laughed and jumped up lightly. 
This was his dish! 

“T guess you don’t quite know who I am, 
do you?” he says with a hard laugh. A 
lotta his gunmen laughed, too-—it was a 
good joke on the rube! 

Cal was on his feet, movin’ about Ross 
like a cat. 

“Oh, yes, I do!” he’growls. “I know who 
you be, all right. You’re Knock-out Ross, 
the heavyweight fighter—but I’m Cal 
Tucker, you big bum!” 

With the last word, his left shot to Ross’ 
jaw like a bullet, and Ross went down with 
a crash like that was what hit him. Out? 
Pll say so! 

Right then it was the same as bedlam. 
The coppers come on the run, and Cal, grab- 
bin’ the awe-struck manicure, which was 
speechless at what her stuff had done, 
ducked out a side door with me and the 
judge on top of him. 


“Kill him, 


“Y’m proud of you, son+—and the hull 
town’ll be proud of you to-morrow!” pants 
the judge, almost cryin’ with joy. “You 
don’t know yet what you jest done. I lied 
to you, Cal—that feller was Knock-out Ross 
and-——”’ 

“T know it!” drawls Cal, his old grin 
comin’ back. “That’s the feller which broke 
my nose in France!” 

“Oh!” says the manicure. 
arm around her. 

“Veh,” goes on Cal dreamily. “And 
about them fellers bein’ all paid to leave 
town—that was another lie, too, pop. I 
seen Mister Marchison before I come to the 
hall at all, and he says they had refused to 
leave and if I made ’em, he’d gimme that 
superintendent’s job. So it’s all right. I 
knowed just what the situation was all the 
time!” He turns to the manicure and drops 
his arm like he just realized he’s got it 
around her. “Say!” he says, gettin’ all red. 
“T_]’m awful sorry I—I—kissed you back 
there in the store. I didn’t know what I 
was doin-—honest I didn’t—or I would 
never of done it!” 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t?” whispers 
the manicure, like they was all alone. 

The judge let forth a sigh, and we left 
them like they must of thought they was— 
all by themselves. 

When I looked back I seen that Cal had 
got to the point where he didn’t know what 
he was doin’ again! 

And there’s that! 


Cal’s got one 


Witwer and Roy Hinds have tegcther written us a story which will appear in an early issue. 
NATURE ALWAYS ON THE JOB 
a X JHEN America’s young manhood responded to the first draft call,-a great many 
from the Blue Ridge Mountains assembled in a Southern city. 
“Those mountaineers,” said a physician, “are the flower of our nation. 
They’re without a physical flaw.” 

“Ves,” replied an old army officer, “but, called on to endure an epidemic of virulent 
fever or something of that sort in the trenches, these perfect specimens will die like flies, 
while the pale, round-shouldered clerks from an Eastern city will come through all right. 
The mountaineer has been perfect for generations, untouched by disease or bad living con- 
ditions. But the fathers and grandfathers of the city clerk have been attacked by, and 
have resisted, illness after illness. 

“Therefore, the city man’s blood is full of ‘anti’ bodies. He’s become immune to the 
things which will attack him. The mountaineer, not having that menace, is built to over- 


come only the hard life of out-of-doors. Old Dame Nature knows what she’s about— 
every time.” j 


“The Best Laid Plans—” 


By, Clarence L. Cullen 
Author of ‘‘On the Dixie Highway,’ Ete. 


On the sly, two movie heroes make themselves fit for a big scrap that they 


ate to pull off on the screen. 


Y idea,” said this screen he-star, “is 
to make a movie ring fight, with 
regular film actors doing the fight- 
ing, look as convincing as a sure- 

enough go between professional scrappers.” 

Large little idea, I told him. Movie ring 
fights between regular film actors had al- 
ways struck me as being about as convincing 
as a two-page newspaper advertisement of 
an oil stock, now purchasable for six cents 
per share, that positively will be selling for 
fourteen hundred dollars a share by next 
Tuesday, or Wednesday at the latest. Still, 
if such was this handsome devil’s idea, then 
far, indeed, be it from me to turn the hose 
on it, 

“A roped-arena battle between the pair of 
principals, rivals for the hand of the gal, 
is the big scene of this seven-reeler that’s 
going to be lensed on our lot about six weeks 
hence,” he went on. “So, between now and 
then, I want to pick up enough boxing 
points, particularly the showy stuff that'll 
first convince and then knock’ out of their 
seats the fight fans that take in the film, 
to make my part, anyhow, of the scrap look 
plausible.” 

I was giving him, while he prattled, the 
sidelong north-and-south, that I might judge 
by eye-assay, so far as that is feasible when 
a man’s got his duds on, what he had that 
would entitle him to play with a pair of 
boxing gloves. The sneaked slant seemed 
to tell me that this here Eustace Delavigne, 
one of the heap-chief hi-yu-skookum leading 
men of the Eastern branch of the Bingley 
moving-picture outfit, would be just about 
as movie-actory without as with, unclothed 
as clothed; meaning, if you follow me, that 
handsome is as handsome does, and that, 
with a pair of padded mitts, it nearly always 
does not. 

You don’t have to be told what a leading 
he-screener looks like. That being the case, 
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you’ve got Eustace. When it came to the 
film fluff, Eustace, on looks, was there with 
anklet chimes: graceful and swingy of move- 
ment, if that'll get you anything when you 
accidentally step on a checkerneck from 
Goose Island who dislikes the trim of your 
hair, anyhow; one of those my-face-is-my- 
bank-roll maps that make us homely fiends, 
when we see any Eustace on the screen, 
hanker to change his chart slightly with the 
aid of a currycomb; in fact, if there was 
anything that a well-kept lounge-lizard had 
that this Eustace hadn’t, I didn’t notice it 
at the time, and this was a noticing moment 
for me at that. 

But my furtive up-and-down of Eustace 
appeared to inform me that boxing, calling 
as it does for a different line of stuff alto- 
gether, could never be exactly his dish. 
There was plenty of him, such as it was, 
and I could see that he wouldn’t strip ab- 
solutely soft, either; but the difference be- 
tween this birdikin and a boxer was just 
about the difference between bran and buck- 
wheat; that’s how it looked from where I 
sat. 

“Boxed much?” I asked him. 

Quite a lot, he told me. He liked fencing 
better, but there were so few fellows who 
knew enough fencing to cross rapiers with 
him that he’d taken up boxing. 

“J don’t profess to know much,” said 
Eustace, whittling off a little of the modest- 
Mike stuff for me, “but I can take care of 
myself as well as the average—maybe a lit- 
tle better. If I couldn’t counter and block 
and cover up and swing and uppercut and 
all like that. I wouldn’t be asking a famous 
impresario of fighters like Denny Delaney 
to put me in the way of picking up the finer 
points of the game.” 

Eustace was there with the grease, you’ll 
be noticing. But it’s been quite a long time 
now since any of these oilers succeeded in 
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winning my wary little heart by calling me 
an impresario. 

“I’m a manager of box fighters, bo, not a 
boxing-school boss,” said I to Eustace. “But 
B. J. Bingley, the man you work for, is a 
buddy of mine from ’way back, and if it’s 
B. J.’s idea that he’d like to have my scrap- 
pers hep you to a little of the inside dope 
for moving-picture purposes, I don’t mind 
their taking you on as a pupil for this six- 
weeks’ stretch. Did B. J. send you to me?” 

My question, I noticed, fluttered Eustace 
a little. 

“Well, n-no,” he mumble-stumbled, ‘I 
can’t say he did. In fact, he didnt. It’s 
like this: I want to tack on the finishing 
touches to what I already savvy about box- 
ing without Mr. Bingley knowing anything 
about it. I want to surprise the boss, sort 
o’—make him sit up and take notice of the 
fancy sparring stunts I’ll pull when the big 
scene of the fight play’s being snapped.” 

“T never heard of B. J. being surprised at 
anything,” said I, “though I’ve frequently 
seen him amused. Shuck the scenery, any- 
how, and ease into a pair of trunks. [ll 
have somebody stroll through a short mitt 
session with you so’s to find out what, if 
anything, you’ve got to learn.” 

Eustace was stepping into a dressing room 
of this little uptown work-out plant of mine 
when Jim Mulroon, who helps me manage 
. my shedful of scrappers, walked in. Jim 
was a pretty good middleweight before he 
took on with me as assistant manager, nudg- 
ing his way East from the coast, where, 
being a whale of a good locker as well as a 
scientific mittist, he’d figures’ frequently as 
a camera boxer in fight scenarios at the 
movie camps in southern California. 

“What’s the idea, boss?” Jim asked me, 
jerking a thumb in the direction of the 
dressing-room door through which Eustace 
had passed. 

“Screen-scrap stuff,’ I told him. “He’s 
some boxer already, he admits, but he’s 
come here to varnish up with a little of the 
flossy fight fluff for the film. Know him?” 

Jim laughed. 

“He boxed a blue eye on his last wife, 
who was nearly five-foot-two and weighed 
about a hundred flat, while I was on the 
same movie lot outside Los Angeles with 
him a few years ago,” said he. “After that 
she took a shot at him with an automatic, 
getting him only in the shoulder”—Jim 
looked regretful over this ‘only in the shoul- 


der” thing—‘‘and then the court gave her a 
divorce and congratulated her on making a 
lucky break-away with part of her bank roll 
left after such a smeary marriage. Varnish 
up, hey? I know a lot of people out on the 
Slope that wouldn’t mind daubing some- 
thing stickier than varnish on that film 
fillilloo.” 

“Get the murder out of your monocle, 
Jimmy,” said I, “for, none of our boxing 
bullies having showed yet, I'll have to ask 
you to put ’em on with Eustace for a min- 
ute so’s I can ascertain if he really needs 
anything whatever.” 

Jim, beginning instantly to peel, looked so 
pleased over this prospect that I had to 
warn him. 

“Now, nix on this sudden-death stufi 
you're setting yourself for,’ I admonished 
James. ‘Eustace is filming for a friend of 
ours, Mr. Bingley, and B. J. probably 
doesn’t want tq have him slaughtered till his 
contract expires, anyhow. Just pretend you 
never saw Eustace before, make a few glove 
passes in front of his lamps to see if he sav- 
vies the signals, and let somebody else assas- 
sinate him when his hour is gonged.” 

Just then Eustace, in trunks, showed at 
the dressing-room door. I introduced him 
to Jim, who, though the two had spent three 
months on the same movie lot, plainly had 
passed plumb out of Eustace’s mind. Jim, 
a rawhide man with corded muscles, stripped 
to his B. V. D.’s, disdaining trunks for this 
little job, and. the two squared off. 

Only a couple of minutes of it was neces- 
sary. Eustace, while the meat on him 
wasn’t utter mush—he showed in trunks 
about like the run of he-herring you see at 
any bathing beach—was panting at the end 
of those two minutes like a Dalmatian doe 
that’s trying to get used to trailing an auto- 
mobile after a horse-and-wagon training; a 
buggy to a gas bus, in fact, is about the 
way Eustace figured in this little fuss-for- 
fun with Jim Mulroon. Jim pawed him with 
the points of his gloves like a doctor giv- 
ing you the digit thump-thump to find out 
if it’s your spleen or your liver that’s mak. 
ing you bark at your wife all the time, an 
when Eustace started something that he fig- 
ured would be a get-hunk swat Jim was al- 
ways a couple of inches elsewhere, yawning, 
as if this thing of playing I-spy with a lit- 
tle boy six or seven years of age was boring 
him something fierce. But back of this 
bored look there was a glitter in Jim’s lamps 
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that caused me to let him see I was watching 
him, from the beginning of the short séance. 
It was when I figured the lopsided soirée 
to be finished, and turned away to knock the 
ash off my smoke or something, that I heard 
the thuddy rataplan of the old one-two. 
When I did a swift whirl-around, Eustace, 
who’d taken a full-length stretch on the 
planking amid a litter of dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs and things, was picking him- 
self up, breathing like a flivver muffler that’s 
been through a lot of backfiring, while Jim, 
already starting to pull on his duds, was 
softly whistling some jaunty little air, as a 
man will after soft picking. 

“Say, look here, you,” Eustace gulped, ad- 
dressing Jim as if he was the man that hoists 
out the furnace ashes, “you took me un- 
awares, when I thought it was fin 2 

“Ye-eh?” Jim, clapping on his collar, cut 
in on him. “Well, I often get stampeded 
like that, and make some fool mistake, when 
I’m downright scared. I thought, when you 
drew back like you did, that you were set- 
ting yourself to hand me the haymaker, and 
I must ha’ gone crazy or something. But 
don’t take it to heart. The next time we 
put ’em on I'll make ’em tie my hands be- 
hind me,” and Jim, a quick dresser, gave me 
the busy nod and hustled out on his way 
to my little old downtown work-out dump, 
which he was looking after for me. 

“You'll have to work fast between now 
and your film fight if you’re going to skid 
B. J. Bingley out of his seat with your box- 
ing,” said I to Eustace when he reappeared 
in his clothes, “considering what a natural- 
born nonskiddist B. J. is. But I'll pass the 
word along to my bunch of pillow perform- 
ers who do their work-outs here to wise you 
to sundry and divers flashy little fighting 
tricks that’ll look all right on a film, and 
the rest of it'll be up to you.” 

It occurred to me then, I don’t know why, 
to ask Eustace whether, in this screen fight 
he was preparing for, he was going to play 
the part of the licked man or the winner. 

“As the villain, I’m to be knocked out at 
the end of the fourth round, with the fight 
even up to then,” was his reply to that in- 
quiry. “But,” and here Eustace puzzled me 
by suddenly looking vicious, “‘I’ll be loaded 
for bobcat when the screen scrap comes off, 
and I’ll have my chance in those four rounds 
to smear up the boob hero some few.” 

Something seemed to whisper to me right 
then that this here was a personal matter be- 


tween a couple of screen stars of the same 
company, and that Eustace, for his part, was 
fixing to have everything but a horseshoe in 
one glove when the movie mix was pulled. 

“Who’s the boob hero going to be?” I 
asked him. 

“None other, of course, than that Farnes- 
worth four-carder—Ferdie Farnesworth,” 
snapped Eustace. “If he’s an actor then I’m 
a steeplejack, and if he can lick Little Rollo 
in the storybook, then I can smother Jack 
Dempsey. He’s to hand me the slumber 
poke, as I say, at the end of the fourth 
round of the film fracas. But I’ll have my 
chance at him while the four rounds are ~ 
going, and what I’ll hand to Ferdinand un- 
der cover of the camera during those four 
sessions will be a hatful.” 

“T’m to gather from this, I suppose,” said 
I, “that you and Ferdinand don’t share your 
corn-shuck cigarettes fifty-fifty and all like 
that, like regular little playmates?” 

Eustace liberated one of those 
“Gr-r-r-rr!”? numbers from his face by way 
of reply to that, and then, after dating him- 
self up for daily visits at this uptown 
training plant of mine to box with my 
bunch, he went his way. 

He couldn’t have covered more than two 
blocks in his long, low, and rakish mauve- 
enameled car when my telephone tinkled. 
Jim Mulroon was at the other end, chuck- 
ling. He was speaking from my downtown 
training plant. 

“Come on down, boss, you’re needed,” 
said Jim, plainly with his face close to the 
transmitter so that somebody present with 
him couldn’t get his words. ‘The other 
one’s here and wants to chirp with you.” 

“The other what?” I asked him. 

“The mate to that film finch I boxed with 
up there,” said Jim. ‘‘He wants to cop all 
the sure-enough Kid McCoy boxing kinks he 
can during the next six weeks, so that Ze 

“All right, Jim, but save a ‘little time for 
me by trying him out before I get there, will 
you?” I cut in on him. “And look here, 
you! Never mind messing him up, get me? 
I don’t want to have B. J. Bingley storming 
in on me and bawling me out for allowing 
his foremost filmists to be massacred by my 
employees——”’ 

But Jim had already hung up on me, so 
I climbed into my old bus and tooled my- 
self to the downtown dump to see this 
funny-looking film frame through. 

I didn’t get there quite in time. 


When 
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I did walk in Jim, who’d only shucked his 
coat this time instead of shedding down to 
the unionalls, was whistling that same 
jaunty little tune I’d heard before while re- 
moving his gloves, and Ferdinand Farnes- 
worth—for he was none other, as Eustace 
would say—was clawing kind of reflectively 
with the end of a glove at a couple.of puffs 
on his lips that looked like the night work 
of a peeved spider. Ferdinand was in a 
likely looking pair of fighting trunks, silk 
ones that would show weil on the screen. 
As to his strip, he was about even-Steve with 
Eustace, meaning that any really developed 
boxer could have piayed pat-a-cake-baker’s- 
man with Ferdie for a week on end without 
drawing a long breath. 

“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Delaney,” said 
Ferdinand to me after the short prelimi- 
naries. “It’s my belief that a scrap on the 
screen, between properly trained film actors, 
can be and ought to be as u 

“As convincing as a sure-enough go be- 
tween professional scrappers—ye-eh, sure it 
ought to be,” I horned in on Ferdinand, who 
looked both surprised and pleased. 

““You’ve expressed it exactly!” said he. 
Then he went ahead and told me precisely 
the stuff ustace had uncoiled about the big 
fight scene of the film play that was: to be 
snapped six weeks hence, winding up, of 
course, by saying that he wanted to put in 
all his spare time during the interval in 
“brushing up on his boxing.” That was all 
right with me. I had no idea, of course, as 
to where his boss stood on the proposition, 
but if I could do anything to favor people 
working for such a Class-double-A scout as 
B. J. Bingley I was ready io extend facili- 
ties. I couldn’t see how it was up to me to 
ease Ferdinand the information that Eustace 
had visited my uptown plant on an identical 
mission only an hour before, but I did in- 
quire of Ferdinand whether, in this film 
fight he was preparing himself for, he was 
going to be the walloped or the walloping 
William. 

“Oh, as the hero of the piece, of course, 
I’m to be the winner,” was his prompt and 
pleased answer. ‘‘The snapped part of the 
fight is to go four rounds. But it can go 
a whole lot farther than that, without the 
camera clicking, if the mudhead I’m to box 
with has the gizzard to go through with it 
after we’ve done the film battle.” 

. “Oh, I see,” said I. ‘“Then you and the 
actor yow’re to film-fight with don’t exactly 


cut your chocolate eclairs in two and divide 
equally with each other, hey? Who is this 
bird that’s scenarioed to lose in the play?” 

“Oh, he’s that small-time smudge that 
calls himself Eustace Delavigne—you’ve 
seen him lummoxing around, trying to get 
away with it, on the screen,” chopped Ferdi- 
nand, a similar greenish gleam showing in 
his lamps to what I’d seen in Eustace’s when 
the same subject was up. “If that lout can 
act then I can swim the Atlantic Ocean, 
and if he’s a fighter I’m a maharajah. He 
won’t hanker to let this glove fuss go further 
than the four rounds the scenario calls for, 
but if I don’t make a believer of him even 
in those four filmed innings, it won’t be be- 
cause I ain’t a willing little worker!” 

So Ferdinand, rigging things with me so 
that he’d be at liberty to drop into my 
downtown boxing bazaar at any time during 
the daylight hours for his “brushing up” by 
my mittists in training, wedged into his 
street scenery and whirled away in his mil- 
lion-dollar-looking motor car. 

Jim Mulroon, standing grinning at a win- 
dow, studied, for the moment before he 
spoke, the dust kicked up by this bear of a 
bus. 

“Tm going to try, if I can make it, to 
have a ringside seat at that slapsky party 
between these two screeners, boss,” said he 
to me then. “Feeling the way they. do, or 
more so, aS to each other, they sure will 
make a shrieky night on the steppes of their 
screen scrimmage, and the deadweight of 
ripped-off pelt and detached hair that’ll lit- 
ter up the ring canvas by the time they’ve 
gone their four——” 

The buzz of the telephone broke in on 
Jim’s advance dope as to what the movie 
mill was to be. I took off the receiver. 

“Lo, Dinny,” said a wheezy voice that I 
had no trouble recognizing. ‘‘Busy?” 

“Never too busy to trot you a heat, B. 
J.,” I sent back. “What’s cooking?” 

“You won't be driving that zinc chariot of 
yours anywhere near my part of New Jersey 
this afternoon, I suppose?” I was asked. 

The part of New Jersey he meant was 
where he had his big movie lot, close to the 
Palisades. I told B. J. that I’d frequently 
done foolisher things than driving a car in 
New Jersey for fun. 

“This ain’t fun—it’s business,” he 
wheezed back. “All right. Dll expect you. 
And say, fetch Jim Mulroon along, hey? I 
wish. you’d lend me the loan of Jim for a 
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while, if you can spare him. Want to use 
him for some fight stuff.” And he hung up. 

“Stand by to be shifted for a spell to your 
old boss,” I said to Jim, who’d movie-staged 
a lot of fight scenes, and boxed in them be- 
sides, on the Bingley movie lot in California 
years before. 

“Best boss ever, not uppercutting pres- 
ent company,” countered Jim, and we 
climbed into my antique chug catamaran 
and rolled for the Jersey ferry. 

Mr. Bingley—yes, the “Byron J. Bingley 
presents ” whose moniker flickers on 
movie screens all the way from Mobile to 
Mandalay and back—was telling a dainty- 
looking parlormaid how to enter one of 
those roofless movie drawing-rooms when 
we reached his lot, a rehearsal being on with 
B. J. himself doing the directing. 

“Nothing whatever like it, Edith,” the 
phonily fierce old carrot head was roaring 
at the girl. “You ain’t the Duchess of 
Dooflinger in this bunk film yarn—you’re 
the doll that dusts off the bric-a-brac. You 
don’t sweep in to slow music with your head 
back as if a million-dollar two-inch diamond 
dog-collar was hurting your neck. You trip 
in, swinging your feather duster gayly to 
and fro in order to knock down and smash 
some expensive article of vertu after the im- 
memorial manner of parlormaids, and you 
make, first thing, for the mantel mirror 
where you take a flash at your face and dab 
at those two blobs of hair at the sides of 
your ears, and then——” 

He caught sight of Jim and me out of the 
tail of his eye, and broke off his harangue 
to the pretty parlormaid, who didn’t look 
so scared of B. J. as might have been ex- 
pected. 

“Hello, young fellers,” he greeted us, and, 
passing the directing buck to an assistant, 
convoyed us to his office in the administra- 
tion building. 

“Anybody—or anybodies, maybe—figur- 
ing on my pay roll been dropping in on you 
lately, Dinny?” he asked me when Jim and 
I were squatted alongside his littery big 
desk. 

Seeing that the cat was out of the bag— 
that B. J., if he didn’t know all about it, at 
least had a hunch-—Jim and I grinned. 

“Both of ’em, B. J.,” said I. “This fore- 
noon. Eustace first, at my uptown dump, 
and Ferdinand next, at the little downtown 
work-out kennel. So you did send them 
to me, hey?” 


“T did not,” woofed B. J. “That would 
have crabbed the sketch. They don’t know, 
and they won’t know, that I savvy anything 
about their going to you, and, therefore, 
they’ll have all the fun of imagining they’re 
putting something over on me. Y’see, I had 
somebody else tip them, respectively and 
separately, that you were the bird they’d 
have to look up if they wanted to train 
right for slaughtering each other. I’m glad 
my tip-off man remembered what I told him 
about sending Eustace to your uptown plant 
and Ferdinand to your downtown hut. That 
way, there'll be no possibility of their meet- 
ing while they’re getting ready for the movie 
massacre, and both of ’em, in addition to be- 
lieving that they’re getting one across on 
their bonehead boss, will also, of course, feel 
certain that they’re putting this training 
stuff over on each other.” 

“Plotty little scenario, ain’t it, B. J.?” 
said I to the schemey old scout. ‘“What’s 
it all about, anyhow?” 

“Tt’s all about the dam’ nuisance of hav- 
ing a pair of exorbitantly paid fatheads on 
a filming lot who hate each other so fero- 
ciously, with the monolithic and multichro- 
matic hatred of movie actors, that I can’t 
get any work out of ’em—that’s what it’s all 
about!” B. J. barked at Jim and me. 

“T gathered, from each of them, that the 
other, as an actor, was a prune a la mildew,” 
said I by way of soothe stuff, ‘“but———” 

“There’s no ‘but’ whatever to that—both 
of them were right!” B. J. grabbed me. 
“The devil of it is that the film fans don’t 
know it. Both of them have got such a 
following that if I turned ’em loose, as I’ve 
been tempted to since they took to growling 
at each other like a pair of cougar cubs in a 
cage, they’d be snapped up pronto by other 
crazy cinema concerns, with their following 
tagging after the films they’d figure in. So 
it’s a sordid matter of gate receipts to hold 
the goops to their contracts here, even if I 
never get a decent film-flicker out of either 
of them. I hang on to the simps, as you 
hang on to a scrapless scrapper with a repu- 
tation, solely that somebody else may not 
sign them.” 

“So now,” said I, “you’re going to throw 
the whole mess off your mind by getting ’em 
to murder each other in a picture fight.” 

“No such luck,” growled B. J. “But I’m 
making a stab at disillusioning, by means 
of the screen scrap, the party of the third 
part in the mess. For I don’t mind telling 
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you two fish, knowing that you’ll keep it un- 
der your hats, that when the feud between 
this pair of filmers began I found myself up 
against an easy job of cherchez la femme.” 

“Quite so, hombre,” said I. “I don’t just 
recollect at the moment where that bird 
tends bar, but 2 

“The woman in the case,” went on B. J., 
“is the wealthy, good-looking and agreeable, 
but, as an actress, incredibly untalented, 
young person in the parlormaid’s rig whom 
I was trying, without hope, to instruct how 
to walk when you two breezed on the scene 
a few moments ago.” 

“T remember her, or think I do, anyhow,” 
Jim surprised me by nudging in there. 
“Isn’t she the rich little widow—Mrs. Ma- 
son, I think her name was—who, with a bad 
case of J-want-to-make-the-movies, used to 
spend a lot of time on your lot in California 
a few years ago?” 

“Right-o, James,” said B. J. “Edith 

Mason she is, with the pat million still in- 
tact that her rum-killed Alaskan left her, 
:and with her ineradicable bug to get into 
the movies intacter yet. She’s on my hands. 
She can’t movie-act for shucks, and never 
will learn. But she’s a nice, wholesome, 
blossomy-hearted woman, a friend of my 
wife and children, and it’s up to me as an 
old friend of hers and of her dead husband’s, 
if it’s up to anybody, to see that she doesn’t 
saunter into either one of the traps that 
have been set for her on this here movie 
meadow.” 

“Meaning,” I sifted in there, “that both 
Eustace and Ferdinand, scorning, of course, 
the very idee of the million that goes with 
her, are——” 

“Just like that,’ B. J. came right back. 
“Both of them are gunning for her and her 
million like pot-hunters out for meat; hence 
their hatred for each other. And the bad 
twist of it is that she’s sort of interested in 
both of them. They’re lookers, after the 
film fashion, they’ve rigged themselves with 
showy sets of phony good manners, and that 
old Number ’Leven love-making thing is sec- 
ond nature to both of them. You'll easily 
savvy how natural it is for a girl with the 
movie bug—a girl who was married at six- 
teen and a widow at twenty, and who is 
without any knowledge worth mentioning of 
life as it is—to fall for the line of he-wiles 
that a pair of often-divorced counterfeits 
like Eustace and Ferdinand, both of them 
with records for mistreating women, would 


work on her. Womanlike, she’s sort of 
playing one of them off against the other 
now, but sooner or later, if a little sand isn’t 
snuck into the bearings, one or other of 
them will ride her to Hoboken and put 
the conjugal clamp on her million.” 

Jim, I noticed, had put on his fighting 
face by the time B. J. got this far. It was 
a good thing for Eustace and Ferdinand, I 
thought, that they weren’t slated for another 
try-out at Jim’s hands, now that he had a 
straight line on the game they were schem- 
ing to put across. 

“The sand in the bearings, I have every 
reason to believe, will be this screen scrap,” 
B. J. went on. ‘There may be a lot of 
things that Edith Mason hasn’t got the in- 
side track of yet, but it so happens that she 
knows more about the box-fighting game 
than any woman I ever met. George Ma- 
son, her husband, was himself a bear at the 
rough-stuff style of boxing, and fought and 
won several times in Nome and Dawson 
City rings before he made his pile. When 
he returned to California with the wad and 
married Edith, he took her with him to all 
the fights. So she’s a fight fan from ’way 
back, with a sure-fire method of sizing up 
and picking likely ones at sight, and she 
savvies all the shades and sidelights of box- 
ing as well as any grizzled he-ringsider.” 

B. J. leaned far back in his swivel-chair, 
twiddled his thumbs and beamed rosily 
upon Jim and me. 

“That being the case,” he went on, “you 
two fellers’ll be able to figure out for your- 
selves, I hope, whether the spectacle that 
will be afforded by her present pair of bunk 
heroes, clawing away at each other in a 
movie ring like a couple of peddlers on a 
roadside, won’t make a pretty effective cure 
for whatever she thinks she thinks of them 
now, considering what she knows about how 
sure-enough fighters ought to look and act 
in an honest-Injun ring.” 

I caught Jim’s grin out of the corner of 
my eye and felt my own chart crinkling. 

“The scrap they'll put up for the four 
filmed rounds will do all right for the screen 
story,” B. J. wheezed on, “seeing that the 
fighters in the film yarn are a couple of 
society swankers—that pair of ‘well-known 
young clubmen’ you’ve often heard about— 
swatting each other in a ring out of jeal- 
ousy over a Jane. What Eustace and Ferdi- 
nand contemplate doing to each other in the 
movie ring after they’ve pranced through the 
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four picture rounds is nothing in muy art- 
less young life, so long as they do it thor- 


oughly and a whole lot—which is why IL 


maneuvered to send ’em to you fellers to be 
taught the gentle art of mitt murder. Now, 
Jim,” whirling in his chair to face my man, 
“you know what I want you to do, pro- 
viding Dinny’ll let me have you here a few 
hours a day 2 

So B. J. took up the details with Jim, 
who, having staged movie fights a-plenty be- 
fore on the California picture prairies, had 
the thing at his fingers’ ends. Jim was to 
supervise the construction of the movie ring, 
train a crew of ring handlers—seconds, bot- 
tle holders, timekeepers, and the like—for 
their work, and drill a mob of movie-lot 
ringsiders to do the wild whee-whee stuff at 
different points of the film fracas; put on, 
in short, the fight scene, and stage-manage 
it, from start to finish. In addition to all 
this, Jim, when the picture scrap was actu- 
ally being filmed, was to act as referee in 
the movie ring. 

So Jim and I made our get-away, leaving 
B. J. pawing over the fight-scenario script. 
We passed through a crowd of the movie 
performers on our way to the gate, and one 
of them, recognizing Jim from California 
days, came up to him and greeted him pleas- 
antly. She was this Edith Mason, still in 
the rig of the pretty parlormaid, who, ac- 
cording to B. J., would never make a screen 
actress, but who otherwise was distinctly 
and unanimously all right, especially if 
you’d happened to ask Jim about her after 
she’d prattled to him for a few minutes 
about some little old things they remem- 
bered in common that had occurred on the 
Bingley movie meadow out on the Slope. 

We were again making for the gate when 
we were held up by Eustace, in the eve- 
ning clothes called for by his part in the 
dress rehearsal. Eustace was on edge to 
find out what we were doing on the Bingley 
lot, and, when briefly informed as to that, 
he was on another edge to ascertain whether 
we had given it away to B. J. or to any- 
body else that he, Eustace, had begun train- 
ing under our direction in the finer points 
of boxing. We eased Eustace’s mind as to 
that, too, lying as little as we could about 
it. Outside the gate, where my flivver was 
parked, we were again stuck up, this time 
by Ferdinand, who, also in soup-and-fish for 
his movie part, inquired suspiciously of us 
what we were doing there and demanded 


to know if we basely had snitched to B. 
J. or to Eustace about his, Ferdinand’s, ar- 
rangement to pick up the inside boxing 
dope under our guidance. So we reassured 
Ferdinand, too, though again we, of course, 
had to do an Ananias number. I will say, 
speaking solely for D. Delaney and nobody 
else, that I have done little or no lying in 
my shiltless life that I’ve regretted less than 
the white whoppers I had to uncoil on Eus- 
tace and Ferdinand in order to carry this 
thing through. Don’t be jumping to the 
conclusion from this that there’s a nickel’s 
worth of soreness in me against moving- 
picture actors. Some of the regularest fel- 
lers in the world are moving-picture actors 
of my acquaintance. But every bunch has 
its boll-weevils, and if there was anything 
regular about Eustace and Ferdinand, on 
what I already knew about them, it wasn’t 
visible to the nude eye. 

I saw both of them every day, Sundays 
not excepted, during the next six weeks, go- 
ing through their pillow paces with bored- 
looking boxers of my string, Eustace at my 
uptown fight factory and ierdinand at the 
downtown dump, each of them unaware 
right up to the blow-off that the other, with 
intent to smear and to smear proper, was 
getting ready with all his might and main. 

Not that all their might and main took 
them very far along the bowldery boxing 
path, which calls for the physique to start 
with and, after starting, a natural propen- 
sity by way of a motor. Both of them im- 
proved, of course, as your fox terrier pup 
would improve if he put ’em on with ex- 
perts every day for six weeks running. But 
at -the end of their training for mutual man- 
slaughter neither of them could have stood 
up a minute against any one of the runty 
East Side Jew boys that hung around my 
two training sheds waiting for a chance to 
horn into a preliminary. 

I didn’t see much of Jim Mulroon during 
the next six weeks. Staging the movie fight 
gave him plenty to do. But it was not until 
after the blow-off that I understoud just 
how busy James had been during ‘iose six 
weeks on the Bingley picture pasture. 


The screen scrap was scheduled to start 
on the Jersey film farm under a nodnday 
sun. On that day it was eleven o’clock in 
the morning before I slid back into New 
York from a matchmaking trip to Cleve- 
land, which just gave me time, and no more, 
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to grab my old galvanized gas gig and make 
the Bingley lot on the Palisades. 

Not only was everything all set when I 
made the meadow, but the fight, with both 
principals and the referee in the ring, was 
on the very point of starting. Jim’s well- 
trained bunch of handlers, poised just out- 
side the ring, were giving, in preparation 
for the camera, which was already aimed, 
careful imitations of ring regulars engaged 
at their work, and the big mob of extra 
hands, following Jim’s drilling instructions, 
were doing their whee-wheeing and arm- 
flacking like majors in the ringside boxes 
and benches. 

I weaved through the bunch to the ring- 
side box where I’d espied B. J. sitting with 
the little California widow, not a parlormaid 
with a feather duster this time, but as pretty 
a fresh-skinned, laughing-eyed woman, in a 
sort of slatey-gray tailor-made suit and 
with a big bunch of orchids pinned to her 
waist, as you’d see in a Sunday morning 
walk on Fifth Avenue. 

“Make ’em, Dinny, with their movie war 
paint on, will you?” B. J., grinning enjoy- 
ably, said to me, nodding toward Eustace 
and Ferdinand seated in their corners. “I 
told the simps, not once but a dozen times, 
that they’d squeak the hull sketch, with the 
haw-haw on themselves, if they showed for 
the scrap with their make-up on. But the 
old daub-it-on habit was too strong for ’em, 
so look at ’em, will you?” 

The two movie fighters had it smeared on 
all right—film chalk, eyelid-blacking, and 
all; not being able to endure the thought, I 
suppose, of their following seeing them on 
the screen, even in boxing togs, as Nature 
manufactured them. They’d even Olga 
Petrovaed their lamps with lines of black 
at the sides to make the eyes look big and 
gazelleish. I was wondering how long their 
medicine-man make-up would last after the 
gong sounded and gloves began to fly, when 
I heard, breathed softly in the seat along- 
side me, these words 

“What could I ever have seen in such 
everlasting dubs!” 

The breather of said words being none 
other, as foolish company has given me the 
habit of saying, than the million-dollar 
young woman from California who would 
never be a real good movie actress but who 
otherwise was overwhelmingly O. K. 

I only had time to reflect that, running 
true to B. J.’s prediction, Edith must be 


already cured, when somebody gave the 
“Camera!” bark and B. J. climbed through 
the ropes to go through the motions of the 
ring announcer, the camera beginning to 
click as he made his lip-moving but word- 
less spiel in introducing the fighters. 

Eustace and Ferdinand, posing beauti- 
fully, sauntered to the center of the canvas 
from their respective corners, where Jim 
Mulroon, the referee, already in the ring 
in his shirt sleeves, dropped a hand on each 
of their shoulders while he began to uncoil 
the final-instructions stuff. 

The whee-whee-ers at the ringside, having 
the time of their lives, jumped up and down 
and howled kidding encouragement of the 
film fighters. 

“Hey, Ferdie, dust the flour off his ulna!” 

“Atta lad, Eusty—spank the cold cream 
off his chops!” : 

That kind of stuff. Jim Mulroon, get- 
ting these yelps from the ring-siders, was 
having the fight of his life up there, I could 
see, to proceed with his business of giving 
the movie scrappers their go-to-it instruc- 
tions without laughing himself to death. 
But he kept right ahead at this job, with a 
hand on each of their shoulders. B. J., to 
my surprise, didn’t leave the ring after fin- 
ishing his announcing, but remained stand- 
ing alongside the two fighters and the ref- 
eree. This, of course, wasn’t regulations, but 
I laid the departure from ring custom to 
movie license in such matters. 

“Now get me right,” Jim, standing be- 
tween the two film fighters, was instructing. 
“When I say ‘Break’ you break, both of 
you, and no chawing about it. Clinch-hit- 
ting not allowed. No swats in break-aways. 
No kidney basting when in hugs, Fight 
clean. Ready?” 

Jim was on the point of stepping back 
from between them when B. J., sticking 
his carroty-gray head over Jim’s shoulder, 
said something in a low tone, with a grin on 
his face, to the two fighters. I didn’t catch 
the words. But I heard the clean-cut Cali- 
fornia girl beside me exclaim, sort of half 
laughing: 

“Oh, he’s gone and told them!” 

There was no time for me to try to dope 
out what B. J. had gone and told them, be- 
cause the big blow-off, the suddenest finish 
to a scrap or a near-scrap that I ever saw, 
popped right then. 

Eustace and Ferdinand, stiffening at the 
same instant at B. J.’s words as if they 
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were strung together like the Siamese Twins, 
handed the hot glare, not to each other, but 
to Jim, just as Jim, still sidewise between 
them with a hand on each of their shoulders, 
was about to step back. Then their rights 
were pulled back, both at the same mathe- 
matical instant, and when the two mitts, 
coming from diametrically opposite direc- 
tions, started forward, they were aimed 
smack-dab for the head of the referee! 

The crowd, stunned, saw it. But they 
weren’t too stunned to give the big yell: 

“Look out, Jim!” 

It was a well-meant yell, but it was un- 
necessary. Jim, with the fighter’s instinct 
or intuition or hunch or whatever you want 
to name it, just naturally felt, rather than 
saw, those gloves of the two filmists sailing 
for his bean. He stepped back like a flash. 
But there was too much momentum to both 
of those sudden-hate wallops meant for Jim 
to permit of their being recalled when Jim 
kitty-hoofed out of the way. 

So both wallops landed, Eustace’s on Fer- 
dinand’s chin-dimple and Ferdinand’s on 
Eustace’s jaw-tip likewise. 

In real ring history there are three or 
four authentic instances of fighters knock- 
ing each other owt at the same instant. But 
I’d never happened to. see a double knock- 
out before lamping this sample of that 
singular line of goods. 


Another of Cullen’s breezy 
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Eustace and Ferdinand, with the cute lit- 
tle birdikins up in the trees chirping “Tweet- 
tweet” in their ears, both filmists in as deep 
a slumber as they’re ever likely to be again 
before the final wagon backs up for them, 
took their full-length stretch on the canvas, 
and lay there. 


“Oh, well,” wheezed B. J., as he and Jim 
stepped into. the ringside box where [ still 
was anchored alongside the little California- 
woman, “it worked out all right, barring 
the four rounds for the film yarn, and we 
can shoot those rounds to-morrow, when my 
two fillilloos are back on earth again, with 
nothing left to hate each other for. But 
I don’t suppose I can count on you to referee 
the picture rounds now, Jim?” é 

“Not so’s you could notice it, chief,” said 
Jim, grinning. ‘Id like to oblige, but——” 

“Look a-here, B. J.,” I cut in there, the 
thing having got so twisied by this time that 
I couldn’t make out whether I was asleep 
or awake, “what was it that you said to 
those two screeners up there that caused 
them to start their wallops for Jim’s dome?” 

“Oh,” said B. J., in his most casual tone, 
munching his ravelly cigar, “I didn’t say 
much, except that Jim and Edith were mar- 
ried in Hoboken at ten, o’clock this morn- 
ing.” 


yarns in the next number. 


MONGREL, MAN, AND MALICE 
Ses men. are like Lige Pinkston, the Kentucky hero of one of ‘““Savoyard” Newman’s 


best stories. 
County as a judge of dogs. 


Lige was famed throughout the turbulent reaches of North Barren 
Before the dictatorial Mr. Pinkston lifted up his voice 


in praise or denunciation, no dog’s status was reliably fixed in North Barren. 

One summer afternoon, when Lige sat under his own fig tree enchanting a few neigh- 
bors with his wit and enthralling them with judicious drafts fo his whisky, a bare- 
footed boy appeared, leading a mongrel and announcing: ‘Pap ’lows as how this hyuh 


dawg is a right tol’ble smart dawg.” 


The insolence of “pap” in pronouncing judgment on dog flesh ahead of Mr. Pink- 


ston angered the sage. 


Nevertheless, he engaged in the attempt to render a fair verdict 


on the animal as soon as the boy had lifted him up for inspection. 


Said Lige Pinkston: 


“See there, men, his nostrils is too dry; his nose is too short; his eyes is sot too 


close together; his ears is too flabby; his chist is too narrer; his back is too bent; he is 
too short in the couplin’s; his forelegs is too benchy; his hind legs is too crooked; his 
hair is too bristly; his tail is too. thick, and men, the dog is jest naturally no ’count. 
Look here, men, look here; pay ’ticular attention; whenever you see the dew-claws hang 
as low on a dog as they do on that ’ar dog, you can bet your bottom dollar he will set 
on his haunches till he wears out a thousand tails, barkin’ up a tree there’s nothin’ in.” 


Sargasso 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 
Author of ‘‘The Saxons,’ Ete. 


A litéature is growing up about the flying machine and its daring pilots, War, 
of course, offered a large field for the fiction writer in this regard, but peace and 


commerce offer an even wider scope. 


Ritchie’s story is a striking example of 


intense and terrible drama under otdinary circumstances of aétial transportation. 


every one of us during the coming 
year!” 

Pretty little Mrs. Forbes-Suther- 
land, our hostess, lifted her glass and in her 
bright eyes lay a challenge to the sincerity 
of each of us about the candle-lit table that 
we drink the toast in all heartiness of mu- 
tual good wishing. With a clatter of cheers 
and the clinking of glass against glass we 
twelve pledged the new year, which the gal- 
loping bells of St. George’s over across the 
square were proclaiming to waiting London. 
Other bells caught up the staccato message 
of this old world’s hour-glass turned once 
again, and all the night beyond the closed 
curtains of Mrs. Forbes-Sutherland’s cozy 
quarters was athrob with the joy hail. I 
was just turning to the girl on my right to 
add my personal and especial felicitations to 
the general when I saw Mrs. Forbes-Suther- 
land look up from the punch bowl, where 
her hands were busy with the heavy ladle, 
and catch my companion’s eye with a mean- 
ing smile. 

“Now, people, we’ve got something dread- 
fully important to do,” chirped the little 
hostess. ‘“Here’s your glass all filled again, 
Harry Thurston, and don’t you dare touch 
it until I’ve had my little say; and here’s 
a fresh ‘cup that cheers’ for you, Gail girl, 
and for you and you ” Her jewel-lit 
hands were fluttering like exotic butterflies 
over the rims of the waiting crystal. 

“Now, listen, everybody! We've got the 
New Year safely tucked in his little bed 
all tidy and comfy and each of us here’s 
trying to think up some excuse for another 
glass all round. Nobody has half the ex- 
cuse I have, because I’m ‘Slippery Sadie, 
the Lady Deteckative,’ and I’ve been doing 
some sleuthing. 


TT" nineteen-thirty and good luck to 


“Attention, boys and girls, while I give 
you a toast to our two sky adventurers who 
are starting for the Cape to-night via the 
Victoria Nyanza Lane. A health to Gail 
Middleton, the intrepid aéronautress—a per- 
fectly good word invented by myself—and 
to our good American friend, Captain Stan- 
ley Riggs, D. S. C., who’s going to Cape 
Town to represent his government at the 
League’s extraordinary session. Bon voy- 
age to them both, dear friends, and may 
they find the African moon a witching thing 
at the five-thousand level.” 

“Drink hearty!” boomed the big British 
colonel with the well-seasoned mahogany 
nose, and as all of the company except Miss 
Middleton and myself tossed off the toast 
with hearty acclamations, we found our- 
selves staring perplexedly at one another. 
Fellow passengers on the superdirigible S-61 
of the Cape Line, cutting cable from Henley 
Tower in little more than five hours thence, 
neither had known the other was berthed 
for the air passage. We had, in point of 
fact, just met that evening at Mrs. Forbes- 
Sutherland’s cozy little party; she recently 
come to London from her mother’s summer 
place in Scotland, and I no stranger to the 
old town because of my year’s billet as mili- 
tary attaché to the American Mandatory 
Headquarters in Britain. Our hostess 
laughed delightedly at the success of her 
little stratagem to surprise us. 

“Shame on you for an ungallant soldier, 
Captain Riggs,” she cried. ‘Here you’ve 
had a whole hour to get acquainted with 
the most charming lassie in all Scotland, 
and you are glaring at her as if she’d just 
stepped on your boots in the underground.” 
Then she took the whole company into 
her secret with a confidential gesture of her 
hands. ‘You see, when Gail announced her 
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determination to go to join her pater all 
alone on the S-61, her sainted mother raised 
no end of a wind about it until Captain 
Riggs here told me last week he was booked 
for the same trip and I could then whisper 
in mamma’s ear that little Gail would have 
a gallant American officer to fend for her 
every siroceo—or whatever they call those 
dreadful twisting winds they get on the 
Cape route—and so the real reason for our 
little jollification to-night: to introduce our 
Gail to her Sir Lancelot of the Clouds.” 

Every one crowded round Miss Middle- 
ton and myself and we were toasted again. 
Some goat broke in with the suggestion she 
and I make it a sky honeymoon, which the 
girl with quiet composure waved off with 
some quick riposte. One would have 
thought from the clatter and the cooings of 
admiration of her nerve on the part of the 
ladies present that this competent, level- 
eyed Scotch girl was embarking on a jour- 
rey to the recently discovered Polar conti- 
nent off Siberia, rather than undertaking 
a mere commonplace hop through the air 
to the Cape—as ordinary a thing as swing- 
ing through the devastated district the years 
following the World War. 

But I found it no strain to be linked with 
Gail Middleton in the crowd’s badinage. 
Fact is, hardly had: we left Prince’s for the 
little dance at the Forbes-Sutherland place 
when I'd caught myself playing all the silly 
little strategies a man uses to put himself 
by a handsome girl’s side. And I the hide- 
bound and recalcitrant bachelor of thirty- 
eight! As I look back to that moment now 
—and the many epic moments thereafter 
which served strangely to bring the fate lines 
of this girl and myself tangent—I find ready 
defense for my backsliding from the cold 
pinnacles of indifference. There was some- 
thing absolutely fetching about this Miss 
Middleton; an indefinable something spell- 
ing quiet self-assurance and poise of will and 
judgment that wrought in my fancy the im- 
age of a beautiful instrument mounted on 
beveled jewels. 

She was not what the stage-door limpet 
calls “a priceless beauty;” her eyes were 
too far apart and there was too round and 
firm a chin for that; not given enough to the 
arts of the boudoir table and the flat twid- 
dle-twaddle of after-theater supper conver- 
sation for that sort of a beauty, either. 
What fly-fishing in brawling Scotch rivers 
and stag-hunting over wild Highland moun- 


tains had wrought was a man’s woman: 
clear-eyed, lithe of limb, bone-clean of mind, 
and vibrant with health—that was Gail 
Middleton. 

Many times subsequently, in surround- 
ings and under circumstances grotesquely 
in contrast to the little New Year’s party, 
Gail Middleton and I both had reminiscent 
flashes back to that jolly little backwater 
of a London night. The shadowed room, 
with the great warm glow from hidden ceil- 
ing clusters of the new Z lamps cutting down 
in a funnel of Riviera sunlight upon the 
white suavity of bared shoulders; deep 
burning jewels on women’s fingers and about 
their soft throats; cold, black-and-white 
charcoal tones of the men’s evening dress: 
all this typical of sheltered, cultured mag- 
nificence. 

And so soon for this girl and myself, thus 
brought together by conventional tides—so 
soon for us was to be that stark terror of 
the Sargasso above Agrica, of whose ex- 
istence we were destined to be the sole sur- 
viving chroniclers. One night to be toast- 
ing ourselves and the New Year in a West 
End home and a few nights later to be eddy- 
ing twixt stars and jungle around and 
around a void in company with the whited 
ghosts of unimaginable tragedies. Contrast? 
Well, rather! 

If I am to pretend to be the Clark Rus- 
sell of the air I must not yield to these 
anticipatory hints; bad construction, my 
writer friends would say. But since I gave 
up driving a Sopwith Pup over the Hinden- 
burg Line back in 1917—and, Lord knows, 
I am as ignorant of modern aviation as I 
was when at nineteen I entered ground 
school at Berkeley—I have a consuming de- 
sire to get somewhere from a quick start, let 
loose all my disks in the little old Lewis 
gun, and hop back to the flying field quick 
as the Lord will let me. Hence my impa- 
tience at the infernally necessary prelimi- 
naries to this tale of mine. 

Well, the long and short of it was that 
Mrs. Forbes-Sutherland’s New Year party . 
developed into a going-away party. Noth- 
ing must do but we all dance some more un- 
til breakfast at four a. m., and then every- 
body down to Henley Tower to see Miss 
Middleton and this clumsy annalist off for 
Africa. Five-thirty was the hour set for 
the S-61’s cutting cable; such ungodly sail- 
ing schedule being rendered imperative, of 
course, by the air ministry’s report from 
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Atlantic No. 20 hydrographic station of the 
swift eastward approach of one of those 
wretched “zones of depression.” As for Gail 
—you see I’ve determined to zoom out of all 
this “Miss” stuff right away—her state- 
room trunk already was aboard; so was 
mine. I’d promised to meet my chief, Haw- 
thorne of the Mandatory Bureau, state de- 
partment, at the tower a half hour before 
we got off, so welcomed the opportunity to 
play along until the last minute. 

In motors—the womenfolk with wraps 
over-their evening gowns and we men closely 
bundled up against the chill of a January 
morning—a quick dash through sleeping 
London and so out to the Cape Airline’s 
eight-hundred-foot landing tower at Hen- 
ley. Long before we reached the great com- 
pound the ground searchlights playing on 
the structure cut its spidery height out of 
the dark and showed the long, silver car- 
tridge of the 5-61 snubbed against the cut- 
ting snaffle at the tower’s tip, the rest of 
the great aircraft—newest and speediest on 
the whole Cape run—floating free. ‘For 
all the world like some Gargantuan carp 
caught on a ground line and waiting to see 
who’s going to pull him in,” as the colonel 
with the smoked mahogany nose put it; 
poetic cuss! 

I admit, however, there’s always a thrill 
waiting for me in the sight of one of these 
African or Australian air liners with their 
full two-thousand feet of aluminum and 
gummed silk swinging snubbed nose in to 
the snaffle of a landing tower. Particu- 
larly at night when the searchlights pick 
out each sharp line of the ship’s octagon, 
when the lights are twinkling from every 
porthole in the first and second saloon cars 
forward and the engine gondola and crew’s 
car midships and aft; then there are the 
tower’s twelve elevators, each a firefly 
climbing up and down through the steel web. 
Yes, it’s a sight which still makes the 
colonials from Spitzbergen and Roosevelt 
Land get a crick in their necks. 

Hawthorne, my chief, found me when we 
all were making a farewell party over coffee 
in the restaurant at the fortieth level just 
under the shadow of the gangway crane. 
He paused a decent moment after I’d intro- 
duced him all hands round, and then drew 
me to a corner of the glassed-in palm gar- 
den. 

“Don’t think I’m silly, Riggs,” he began; 
“but, of course, you have those dispatches 


and the president’s letter to our representa- 
tives at the League session?” I grinned and 
patted the inner pocket of my dinner coat. 

“Wireless me the minute you get in touch 
with the Pretoria station,’ Hawthorne 
urged. “I can’t feel a lift of responsibility 
until I know what you carry is as good as 
in the hands of our delegates down there, be- 
cause if ever men needed stiffening its the 
representatives of the United States at this 
moment, and you are carrying a word which 
may mean the straightening out of the whole 
international tangle. If something should 
happen to delay you—if you shouldn’t be 
in Cape Town inside of ninety or a hundred 
hours, say———”_ My chief fiddled nervously 
with his pince-nez and seemed to be grop- 
ing for some phrase of diplomatic subtlety 
to cloak a truth. 

“Out with it, chief,’ I cut in. “What’s 
happened since I had my final conference 
with you yesterday afternoon?” He made 
a little gesture of despair. 

“Our good friends whom I need not name 
have refused definitely to submit the boun- 
daries of Roosevelt Land to arbitration. 
Britain is backing us up; but the others are 
—well, a dispatch I’ve just decoded says 
some of our friends have begun autumn 
maneuvers with their Caspian air squadron 
and autumn was not late this year.” 

“You don’t mean it’s wa ” T blurted 
out before Hawthorne’s gloved hand was 
swiftly lifting toward my lips. 

“TY mean only the things you carry musi 
be in Cape Town before the week-end. And 
now good luck and good-by!” 

Three minutes later Gail and I were 
standing on the sky deck which projects 
over the nose of the S-61 like the rim of a 
girl’s “sailor straw,” and we heard the or- 
der, “Cut cable—cast free, all!” 

Incongruous, you say, that a man and a 
girl in evening clothes should be sleaning 
against the pipe rail of a superdirigible’s 
sky deck before ever the sun had come 
up out of France yonder and with a fairy 
flower garden of little lights swiftly slip- 
ping by down there where London lay. In- 
congruous, yes; and cold. But my com- 
panion, whose ruddy cheeks showed like 
blossoms above the enveloping calyx of fur 


‘about her throat, forgot the cold in the 


glory and wonder of flight. First the great 
circle to gain height, then as the eight 
Weems engines gathered power and the 
twenty-foot propellers far down below us 
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began to bite into the air under the thrust 
of full horse power, the far-flung map of 
lights below streamed away faster and 
faster. It was like looking down upon the 
swiftly flowing current of an incandescent 
river; we ourselves were stationary while 
this sparkling flood of diamond points 
rushed headlong into an ingulfing void. It 
was only when I suggested the girl raise 
her hand above the top of-the glass shield 
behind which we were standing and the 
rush of wind almost bent the hand back on 
the wrist that she realized what one hun- 
dred and ten knots on a superdirigible 
means. Even that somewhat disagreeable 
high whine of the propellers which pas- 
sengers aboard a sky liner complain against 
was not audible from our position on the 
sky deck; we actually were traveling too fast 
for the propeller scream from below to catch 
us. 
Fortunately—at least, I counted it so— 
none of the other fifteen saloon passengers 
had elected to watch for the sunrise from 
the sky deck. We had it alone. A substan- 
tial perch in the sky, that. Over the S-61’s 
nose the broad lateral wing, like the upper 
plane of the: old-fashioned Handley-Page 
bomber magnified twenty times jn dimen- 
sions; thence running back the entire re- 
maining nineteen-hundred-foot length of the 
ship the “angels’ walk,” or narrow runway 
fitted for the take-off of the emergency aéro- 
plane every ship of the S model carries 
lashed down on its spidery rails topside. 
From where we stood I pointed back to the 
tarpaulin-covered Dragon plane crouching 
far down at the other end of the “walk.” 

“The only lifeboat we have,” I said care- 
lessly, and then, fearing I may have made 
an ass of myself by thus planting the germ 
of anxiety, I hastened to explain that the 
little Dragon really was carried purely for 
the purpose of reconnaissance in case the ship 
were fogbound or her wireless telephone 
went out of commission and the com- 
mander were unable to pick up his direc- 
tional wireless from the nearest land sta- 
tion. 

“Speaking purely in my role as the oldest 
living aviator, a veteran of 1917,” I con- 
tinued, “I’ll venture the opinion that the 
lad who can fly his little Dragon back to 
the ship and make a good landing on the 
angels’ walk has a nice eye for distance and 
speed. In my day we couldn’t make a land- 
ing on a hundred-acre log unless we pan- 


caked and cracked everything south of the 
machine gun. But, of course, these likely 
birdmen of nineteen-thirty can make a four- 
point landing on a dining table. Thus 
speaks jealous age.” 

Gail laughed lightly. 

“In anticipation of the trip I would have 
practiced parachute jumps from the top 
of our house at Glenross, but mother would 
have been scandalized,” she said. “As it 
was, I had to content myself with piloting 
an umbrella through a Scotch gale o’ wind. 
I think I got my hand in.” 

“No practice necessary,” I was quick to 
carry on the game of foolery. ‘Absolutely 
fool proof. Any child can handle one. See 
our free, open-air demonstrations at Houns- 
low Heath every Sunday. Quoting air min- 
istry regulations, ‘When the order is given to 
abandon ship every passenger will repair 
immediately to his stateroom. There, lift- 
ing the center rug, he will discover the safety 
man drop, three in every stateroom. From 
his place in the wheelhouse the ship’s com- 
mander can automatically unlock the traps 
covering each man-drop. The passenger 
lowers himself through the drop until he 
feels his feet and lower limbs engaged with 
the trouser legs of the parachute suit. By 
merely disengaging his hold on the floor of 
the stateroom and dropping, the passenger 
releases the fcided parachute attached be- 
low the man-drop and so comes to the 
ground in safety.’ 

“<Hland baggage positively must not be 
carried,’ ” Gail supplemented with a flash of 
a smile and, “ ‘Pocket handkerchiefs may be 
found in the right-hand trouser leg,’” I 
tagged on. So with laughter and fooling we 
successfully sheered off from a topic which 
would have proved squeamish to any woman 
but this brick of a Scotch girl. 

Sunup and we were away from England, 
with Dover’s cliffs a mere whité line on the 
horizon behind; France just beginning to 
be 2 billowed green-checkered carpet pinned 
down at the edge by white thumb tacks of 
lighthouses at Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe. 
Straight as a javelin flight the S-61 had laid 
her nose along the Cape Lane: Lyons, Mar- 
seille, and Malta to Cairo, thence over the 
Nile lands to the great central lakes and 
so south where the pioneer wireless stations 
send up from the jungles their lighthouse 
flashes to the ear of the skyship’s navigator. 

My companion and I parted, to meet 
later at breakfast in the glass-paneled sa- 
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loon where, with the other thirteen first- 
cabin passengers, we sat down to our first 
electrically grilled kipper and ham. Crystal 
morning, with that clean washed sunshine 
ene finds at the twelve-thousand level, 
flocded through the vitreous walls. All the 
world was glorious. 

' Though the night had been spent in danc- 
ing and racketing at Mrs. Forbes-Suther- 
land’s party, there was no sleep-call for 
either my blithe companion or myself. For 
her, taking her first long dirigible Hight, the 
spur of novelty was too keen to permit of 
the dull encroachment of any such mundane 
thing as sleep. As for myself, I confess I 
was suited right down to the ground—which 
was from eight thousand to twelve thousand 
feet below—to be able to play the part of 
interlocutor in this sky show. Vaunting my- 
self unduly as an old air traveler—I had 
twice made the New York-Azores-Lon- 
don hop on the smaller-type Atlantic ships 
first put in the air in 1925—it was not diffi- 
cult to hit the high spots of exposition. But 
the new S-61, in the air from the Tyneside 
works a scant three months, possessed many 
up-to-the-minute features which had me 
guessing for fair. 

For instance, while we were breakfasting 
a voice from right over my shoulder spoke 
in a cultured English drawl: “This is 
Havre.” While I was turning my head to 
thank the volunteer information giver the 
voice said again, ‘This is Havre.” But no- 
body was behind me. Everybody at the two 
tables involuntarily had turned as I did. A 
waiter bearing a platter of kipper discreetly 
palmed a smile. 

“Beg pardon, sir’—he leaned deferen- 
tially over my shoulder. ‘Beg pardon, sir, 
but it’s the directional wireless telephonist 
speaking from Havre station, sir. Yes, sir, 
’e’s some several thousand feet down below; 
but our wireless telephone net catches ’is 
voice, sir, an’ a microphone relays it to the 
saloon for the passengers’ benefit, sir. 

“Of course, the skipper in ’is pilot ’ouse 
Years the same message, sir. But ’e don’t 
care, because ’e knows Havre’s down below. 
In a heavy fog now or on a cloudy night it’d 
be another thing. Unfortunately, sir, when 
we passes over Sicily they talks Eyetalian; 
but that’s only a short time an’ we’re back 
to English again from Malta to the Cape.” 

Following the upward tilt of the waiter’s 
eye, Gail and I spotted a foot-square grille 
set in the saloon’s decorated ceiling and al- 
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most concealed by the rococco work of a 
central design. Through that little screen 
spoke the directional telephonist of Havre 
and, when the folding tables were stowed 
and the saloon converted to a lounge room, 
throughout the day the cultured Englisi: 
voices of these light stations of the air con- 
tinued to come eerily. Flung upward from 
the ground radio in a narrowed cone of re- 
ceptivity—if. that’s the word to use—thes: 
voices were each for the air navigator what 
the flashing light on the headland is fo: 
the sea skipper. Come storm, come thunder, 
the mechanical directional voice, mechan: 
cally repeated day and night by a phone 
graphic attachment, will not be drowned: 
“This is Havre.” “This is Khartum.” The 
heavens above the entire Cape Lane arc 
prickling with these eternally reiteratec 
murmurs of the celestial traffic cops. 

f understand now that wheeze I heard 
recently in the Skywanderers’ Club on Pic- 
cadilly wherein the angels were credited with 
learning to talk English “by the dictaphone 
method.” 

In the light of the terrific succession of 
incidents fated to bring Gail Middleton and 
myself into a nightmare of life-in-death 
aboard the S-61, I must cite one dominani 
impression wrought upon us—as upon ali 
the other passengers seemingly—during the 
hours of sky cleaving preceding that cla: 
of disaster over Africa. This was the feel- 
ing of complete safety, of the unassailable 
airworthiness of our ship. With the 
diapason roar of the motors spelling power 
minute by minute, with no rocking or buck- 
ing motion to emphasize the unfamiliar me- 
dium through which we passed and all about 
us the conventional rosewood, plush and 
stamped leather of a hotel lounge, one look- 
ing up from his bridge hand and out through 
the saloon panels to blue void had to nudge 
his perceptive faculties to get the situa- 
tion. Even the automatically unrolling 
chart against the saloon wall, whereon a tiny 
stilus traced our course over continents and 
seas, became as commonplace as a dollar 
thermometer. 

We all were “‘air-sure,” as the phrase goes. 
before ever the snowy blisters of the French 
Alps subsided behind the horizon. 

Seventy hours out from Henley Towe: 
and a glorious night over Victoria Nyanza. 
The girl and I were on the sky deck alone. 
idly conning over the few hours aground at 
Cairo the day before: the excellent sorbet 
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Shepherd’s served between the salad and 
the coffee; the impudent importunities of the 
fellahin in the streets. 

““HHaven’t I read somewhere—in Stanley 
or Livingstone’s books—of the demon 
African rabbit that eats the moon?” Gail 
broke a silence of several minutes. “The 
pative interpretation of the eclipse or some- 
thing like that,” she amended. I confessed 
ignorance. 

“Well, the demon rabbit’s at work right 
this minute,” she laughed and pointed ahead 
to the moon, an absurdly magnified golden 
guinea that swam a few points starboard of 
our ship’s nose. Something certainly was 
wrong with that moon. An irregular seg- 
ment had been bitten out of one side and all 
the remainder was bleeding; yes, flushing a 
blood-red, ugly and eerie to look upon. As 
we concentrated our gaze upon it we could 
define a broad smudge of deepest black 
against the blue-black and star-pointed heav- 
ens behind the moon—like a blunt-edged 
wedge of incalculable size splitting the sky 
with the moon as a core. 

Even as we looked the S-61’s nose veered 
sharply, the gouged moon was shut from our 
sight by the swinging of the sky deck across 
it, and in half a minute a thin rind of gold 
appeared on our port bow. We were sen- 
sible at the same time of a decided upward 
tilting of the deck we stood upon. The S-61 
was veering and climbing—climbing steeply. 
Then the moon’s light was completely shut 
off, all the stars ahead were snuffed out, 
and we could see naught but pitchy black- 
ness through the glass shield at our elbows. 

“Our skipper doesn’t like your hungry 
rabbit,” I found myself saying, and my 
words were punctuated by the longest ex- 
clamation point on record: a flash of blue 
fire from zenith to earth dead ahead. The 
roar of the ship’s propellers came to our 
ears. I knew by this and by the left-to- 
right tug of gravity I felt that we were turn- 
ing—turning almost in our own length. We 
were going to make a run for it ahead of this 
welter of lightning-laden tornado cloud that 
had filled the heavens almost in the space 
of a dozen breaths. A pricking of danger— 
the same almost forgotten tightening of the 
nerves I once used to feel when Richthofen’s 
flying circus was bearing down on our for- 
mation over the Somme—and I had just 
taken the girl’s arm in mine to pilot her 
back to the companionway leading down 


through the balloonets to the saloon when 
a solid wave of water struck us. 

Not rain; just a water sheet. That in- 
stant the whole sky went blue in a dazzling 
electrical incandescence and the smell of 
ozone was almost strangling. 

The S-61 gave an upward leap and a 
plunge, heeled away over to port and slowly 
righted. Together we fought, inch by inch, 
for the companionway door. The swirling 
water battered us like a wave crest. A rag- 
ing wind tore at us. 

I had my hand on the doorknob and was 
tugging to wrench the door open against the 
wall of wind when on an instant everything 
went dazzling blue again. A shocking jar 
—just the fleeting specter of a broad zone 
of yellow light over the top of the hatch 
combing and 

The first sensation that came to me with 
returning consciousness was of a numbing 
weight on my right arm and shoulder. I 
managed somehow to turn my head and a 
tendril of hair dropped into my eyes. With 
all my will I strove to reassemble my scat- 
tered wits. After what seemed years of 
groping in a cloudland, I at last achieved a 
semirational state and discovered I was 
prone against the companionway door, my 
back partly resting upon it, and that the 
limp form of the girl was pinning me down. 
A second surprise—for my numbed mind 
could accommodate but one impression at a 
time—was the discovery that the sky arched 
above me was all rose-pink with dawn. 

Then I saw the glass windshield forward 
of the sky deck reared high above us, with 
the deck sloping down like a church roof 
from it to where the companionway door, 
by Fate’s one chance in a thousand, had 
served as lodgement against a slide into 
eternity. 

The S-61 was almost on her beam ends, 

How I contrived to disengage myself from 
the cumbering weight of the girl and finally, 
by application of first aid, to bring her back 
to consciousness I cannot now recall. Only 
the high spots in this nightmare of the re- 
turn from death in the tornado’s core stick 
in my memory. But in the end we sat, 
backs against the door which had been our 
salvation and staring along the steep upward 
tilt of the sky deck. 

Her hand had crept to mine with the first 
glimmering of returning consciousness. I 
wondered if she had heard the things I 
whispered into her ear while I chafed hey 
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wrists—I wondered, and boldly hoped she 
had. 

No hysteria, no wild plaints of fear from 
this girl in a thousand. She merely sat 
there for a long time, her hand in mine, her 
breath a little panting and troubled. 

“Tt was the lightning that did it,” she said 
quietly. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I think there was an 
explosion somewhere, because I remem- 
ber. ze 

“The yellow light following the lightning 
flash; yes, that must have been an explo- 
sion. Of what, do you think?” 

“Perhaps one of the petrol tanks,” I 
hazarded. ‘More likely one or more of the 
balloonets in the rear of the envelope. That’s 
what gives us this church-steeple effect.” I 
tried to force a laugh. ‘But we’re evidently 
still afloat; if we’d crashed, of course u 

“Of course,” Gail echoed understandingly, 
and £ felt her fingers close a little more 
tightly over mine. We were silent then. 
I think the marvel of our escape was just 
beginning to sink in upon us. But the girl’s 
practical mind reacted to the spur of emer- 
gency before mine. Still holding tightly to 
my hand, she cautiously leaned toward the 
corner of the hatch combing until she could 
look around it. I heard a sigh, as of relief, 
when she straightened back to her place be- 
side me. 

“Tt’s still there,” she whispered. 

“What?” 

“The little Dragon plane which you called 
‘our only lifeboat.’ ” 

I cannot set down in cold print the wave 
of thankfulness that flooded over me at her 
words. That midget flying thing lashed to 
the far end of the angels’ walk—unless my 
hand had forgotten its cunning it held out 
a golden hope of salvation. 

You perceive, doubtless, that though 
neither of us spoke, the horror pressing down 
upon us, each had assumed as granted that 
we two of all the ship’s complement and 
passengers alone remained alive on the drift- 
ing wreck. Why this assumption I cannot 
say; perhaps it was born of realization that 
this projecting hatchway and door catch- 
ing and holding us when we were being 
hurled into the void represented Fate’s sin- 
gle oversight in inexorable fiat. There 
could not be a duplication of such a prodigy 
of escape as ours. 

_ I must admit that, even with the bound- 
ing of hope at knowledge that the little 


Dragon plane offered a tenuous promise of 
escape from our desperate situation, reac- 
tion toward despair was swift and deadly— 
in my spirit at least. With a jerk that 
racked all my nascent confidence my mind 
was turned to the packet of papers in my 
breast pocket; unseen by my companion, I 
had assured myself the little square parcel 
was safe.’ Here was the ultimate of despera- 
tion! My chief had urged on parting that 
these instructions I carried, in the presi- 
dent’s own hand, to the American represen- 
tatives at the grave international council at 
Cape Town, must be delivered within a 
hundred hours at the most; he even had 
hinted at the ugly specter of war presenting 
itself as the result of failure of the letters 
to be delivered on time. 

Yet here was I, the messenger, stranded 
somewhere aloft over some place in Africa 
on a wrecked airship—and seventy hours 
already had sped when disaster smote us. 
My watch told me the hour was five; the 
color of dawn in the sky meant morning. 
Whither had the tornado swept the help- 
less S-61 since that swift bolt out of the 
fury of the heavens hurled the girl and my- 
self into unconsciousness and wrecked the 
ship some time near midnight? 

“Gail, girl”—the isolation of two mites of 
humanity alone in the sky gave me leave 
for dropping all superficialities of the earth- 
born—‘Gail, girl, here’s where we fight. 
Fight with all that’s in us! If you feel 
strong enough ” She turned and laid 
her free hand upon mine, and the light of 
calm assurance in her eyes was glorious. 

“T am ready, Stanley,” she said. “To- 
gether we'll fight it out—and win.” 

So we pledged ourselves, and so, in that 
wonderful moment of the dawn light, the 
love that had been born in my heart found 
its answer in the heart of this woman. 

We removed our shoes, the better to get a 
foothold in this tilting world of ours, opened 
the door, and cautiously felt our way down 
the steep-pitched stairway to the alley that 
runs the length of the ship between the 
balloonet compartments. Because there 
were no lights to guide us—all the incan- 
descents evidently had snapped off the in- 
stant of disaster—we had to feel our way 
to the head of the companionway leading 
down to the forward main car. A door gave 
onto the saloon and blessed light. 

Deserted! Here a clutter of cards on the 
floor where the bridge players had been in- 
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terrupted by the clap of disaster; there an 
officer’s cap. And, grim indices of the ways 
that had led to death for all whom the light- 
ning bolt had trapped in this place, uptilted 
from the floor were five opened traps of the 
man drops, each disclosing its circle of fear- 
some space. 

Gail shrank against the side of the saloon 
and covered her eyes; these yawning pits 
into nothingness each marked a moment of 
human agony: the plunge down into the 
maw of the tornado, seconds of frightful 
turnings and tossings and final obliteration 
somewhere far—far below in a jungle. I 
ventured to peer through one of the holes, 
for as yet we had no idea at what level the 
wreck was drifting. Framed in a dangling 
fringe of parachute lashings was a vivid 
green blur: the unbroken jungle of Africa. 
I roughly estimated our height at between 
three and four thousand feet. We had been 
traveling at ten thousand when the storm 
struck us. 

So much for reassurance. If the lightning 
stroke had, indeed, reached one or two of 
the fifteen balloonets in the S-61’s great en- 
velope the resulting explosion had left us 
still sufficient buoyancy to insure against an 
immediate descent to a trackless stretch of 
forest. While we remained aloft there was 
hope. 

Our next step in exploration led into the 
chart room and wheelhouse beyond the tiny 
officers’ quarters and far forward under the 
lateral wing of the sky deck. So steep was 
the pitch of the passageway, we had to 
climb on our hands and knees when we left 
the carpeted saloon and crossed over slip- 
pery aluminum plates. 

Everything in the navigating room was 
ordered: engine-room dial marking, “Full 
ahead,” as our commander had signaled 
when he tried to outrun the tornado; 
anemometer, altimeter, and the Cook’s gauge 
for registering drift all intact. Aside from 
these instruments whose uses I recognized, 
there was a bewildering collection of elec- 
trical signal devices and controls completely 
baffling to one such as me, whose knowledge 
of the control of flight was limited to the 
heavier-than-air machine. Whatever wild 
inspiration I may have had to attempt to 
nurse our derelict into port—if, haply, I 
could restart some of the engines—died 
aborning when I realized my helplessness 
before all these ganglion nerves of locomo- 
tien. There was no time for study. 


I need not detail every step of our jour- 
ney of appraisement—an eerie business. Let 
it go that we found ourselves, in truth, sole 
survivors of the disaster—the opened man 
drops in staterooms and crew’s quarters were 
so many mouths mutely forming the word 
“Lost;” that the last two balloonets in the 
stern of the envelope, together with all the 
rudder box and the stern propellers, had 
been shorn off the ship by the lightning bolt, 
and there was not a ghost of a chance of 
getting power in any of the remaining en- 
gines because of the fusing of all the elec- 
trical connections everywhere. 

We were alone on a helpless hulk three 
thousand feet above an unknown land. 

Hardly had complete realization of our 
plight come to us when another shock sent 
a chill of dread to our very souls. 

It was just as we were turning back from 
the frayed mass of twisted struts and 
charred silk that fringed nothingness at the 
stern of our prison ship that Gail suddenly 
gripped my arm. 

“Look! A dirigible!” 

I followed the line of her pointing finger 
through the wreckage. The long, silver 
crystal of an airship hung dazzlingly in the 
sunlight; it was, perhaps, five miles away 
and a thousand feet above us. 

How we scrambled and clawed our way 
back through the black alley to the sky- 
deck ladder; how we burst through the door 
onto the precarious footing of that deck and 
balanced ourselves to peer out and up to 
this rescue ship: here again the cinema strip 
of my memory is blurred. But there it was: 
a giant ship such as ours had been, swim- 
ming easily in the air’s still waters. 

But why was it not headed our way? 
Surely, our upended and patently unman- 
ageable craft was a big enough mark of 
distress in the heavens. I was ripping off 
my jacket to wave as a signal when a gasp 
from my companion caused me to look down 
at her. 

Gail was half leaning against the hatch- 
way, her face drained of all color and her 
eyes wide with terror. She nodded back 
over my shoulder. 

I looked that way. Three more dirigibles, 
or ghosts of dirigibles, were in the sky. 
One was very near—perhaps less than two 
miles away and at approximately our level 
—and it was floating almost perpendicularly, 
with its broad rudder box pointing almost to 
the zenith. A second showed just above 
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the woolly green of the jungle, far off and 
far down near earth. The third was riding 
an even keel and several thousand feet 
higher than ourselves but so far away as to 
be no larger than a finger. 

For a full minute the answer to this rid- 
dle did nct come to us. Then, ‘‘Sargasso,” 
whispered Gail, “a new Sargasso of the air.” 

I comprehended in a flash. Here were 
we two waifs of the air caught on the tail 
of a tornado and flung far into this ghostly 
back-wash of the African air currents, to 
circle eternally—or until the slow seepage 
of the supporting helium gas dropped our 
derelict into the jungle—in this company 
of tragic flotsam. Perhaps to no others had 
.it been given to survive the lightning stroke, 
or whatever other buffet of circumstance had 
wrecked the delicate stability of those ships 
out there, and to see this potters’ field of 
the heavens. Or it might have been that on 
one or the other of those hulks men and 
women had survived for a time, torn be- 
tween the terrible alternatives of the leap to 
a pathless wilderness and the steeling of will 
on the chance of rescue. 

“Come, gitl, we’ve seen enough,” I com- 
manded somewhat roughly, sensing as I did 
that madness and black despair lay in the 
spell of these floating husks of tragedy. 
“Yow re chief cook on this Robinson Crusoe 
ship, and while you’re rummaging through 
the galley I want to do a little more explor- 
ing.” 

Willingly enough Gail followed me in a 
steeple-jack descent to the tidy little gal- 
ley swung just forward of the Number Four 
engine couples. With a cheery laugh she 
bid me ramble to my heart’s content while 
she foraged through the closets and meat 
safes. Pleased enough to have the time to 
myself for what I wished to do, I reascended 
to the sky deck, stripped off my socks so 
as to get a better focthold on the steep 
slope and, half squatting, slid down between 
the take-off rails of the angels’ walk to where 
the Dragon plane stood lashed and tarpau- 
lined at its far end. I had the covering off 
in a jiffy and clambered into the cockpit. 
Instantly a sense of exultation came over 
me. With the familiar joy stick between 
my knees and my feet on the controls, pres- 
sure gauge, oil gauge, and engine throttle 
all to the hand of past training, here, at 
least, I was competent. 

A quick survey showed the tank filled to 


capacity; with the engine’s horse powe- 
sufficient fuel, I rapidly calculated, to carry 
three hundred miles. Oil was there aplenty. 
I tested the spark with my heart in my 
mouth. It answered beautifully. The 
Dragon was ready for flight. 

I locked up from my rapt testing of the 
controls. The church-steeple tilt of the run- 
way smote my eye like a blow. There, 
pitched at an angle of thirty-five degree: 
was my take-off! 

Of a sudden all my new-found sense of 
power and triumph over circumstances sped 
from me, leaving me limp and faint. No 
plane built could take that steep climb and 
gain impetus enough to rise. There was 
not a chance that the great hulk of the S-6i 
could be canted downward by any effort cf 
mine; even if I knew the means of releasing 
water ballast in the after part of the wrecked 
ship, that lightening of weight would noi 
be sufficient to overcome the lost lifting 
power of the destroyed balloonets. No, the 
little plane was of no more value to us than 
a child’s toy balloon. 

Unless—unless 

I am not going to reveal to you how lIeng 
I sat there in that little cockpit, weighing 
and balancing in my mind the single chance 
of salvation against the overwhelming odds 
of disaster. No man ever has been forced 
to a decision in circumstances such as those 
I faced. 

Once, back in the days when I was fiirt- 
ing with fate over the Somme, I had done 
an extraordinary thing with an aéroplane; 
but that was just the mad experiment of a 
mad boy who singed Death’s eyebrows with 
a laugh. Could I do it again? Could I do 
it when a life I cherished more than my 
own depended upon that swift coérdination 
of nerve and muscle which is youth’s herit- 
age? 

I came to my decision and went down 
below. ‘The girl whom I loved sat down 
with me on one of the uptilted couches of 
the saloon and listened while I explained my 
scheme—in all its stark madness. 

“I trust you, Stanley. You can do it,” 
she said. Then we ate ham sandwiches and 
drank cold coffee. 

I was more than an hour alone in the 
chart house, figuring a course—a slipshod 
fiddling with the sextant had given me « 
general idea of our position and the course 
to follow to bring us to Lorenzo Marquez, 
in Portuguese East Africa. Atiother hour I 
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spent alone on the uptilted angels’ walk, 
rigging ropes and falls. Then I went below 
and brought Gail up on the sky deck with 
me. As we inched our cautious way down 
between the rails to where the Dragon 
waited our coming, wings spread for flight, I 
caught the girl more than once casting a 
glance out to the white ghosts that kept us 
dreadful company in this lost acre of the 
heavens. 

She climbed into the cockpit and I tucked 
rugs about her. Then I stowed my chart 
and climbed into my seat beside her. My 
hand was steady as a rock when I tested 
the controls, tuned up the engine to its 
throaty roar, opened the feed valves. Every- 
thing was in readiness. 

I turned to Gail. Her eyes smiled into 
mine and her lips started to form some brave 


word; I took her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

“Yes, for all time—for all time, my man,” 
she whispered. 

Then I cut the single rope that anchored 
us, and we shot backward and down. 


“My dear boy, you'll never make a 
writer.” This is the comment my best 
critic has just made after reading this nar- 
rative of mine. ‘“You’ve forgotten entirely 
to tell how you got the president’s letter to 
Cape Town and what happened as the 
result.” 

“My dear Mrs. Riggs”—this is my su- 
perior way of addressing the lady when I 
know she’s right—“that was all printed in 
the newspapers three months ago. Why 
should I rehash it?” 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE WORK 


HOUGH an unprecedented epidemic of big strikes, due possibly to, among other 
things, the psychological effect on the workers of abnormal industrial conditions 
brought about through the war, has been raging for some time, what is known as 
industrial welfare work, started a number of years ago among employees in differ- 

ent industries, has continued to advance. The comfort and social improvement of em- 
ployees are more considered by employers now than in the past, and the beginning of 
welfare work among both men and women employees was foreshadowed when in some 
large department stores seats, or rest rooms for women employees, were first installed. 
In many shipyards musical organizations, with bands, financed by the employers, have 
since then been formed among the employees. They play during meal hours. They also 
play at outings of workers, which are part of the welfare work and at which dances are 
often held. Among public utility employees generally similar projects are carried out. 

In private industries recently welfare work among the employees, men and women, 
_ has been spreading rapidly. One corporation employing many men and women in a large 
and busy city recently provided rooms for social meetings of its employees, its example 
being followed by other large firms. This company has installed a piano in the rooms 
and musicales are given weekly by employees trained by professional instructors engaged 
by the company, a more intimate understanding between employer and employee being thus 
fostered. Other firms encourage employees by means of the bonus system, which is rapidly 
developing. 

Athletics are not neglected by employing firms in welfare work. A gymnasium for 
workers is among the features of some clubrooms provided by the employers, and speak- 
ers of note address the workers at times on topics of the day, the manager of the firm 
for which the employees work being present as a rule. Bands are also provided which 
play at ball games and other outings of the workers. 

One of the most successful features of welfare work is the forming of mutual-benefit 
associations, providing the workers with different kinds of insurance. These associations 
are controlled and financed jointly by the employers and the employees, the latter being 
the beneficiaries. 

That the epidemic of strikes has had no appreciable effect in retarding the advance 
and development of industrial welfare work is known by those who have interested them- 
selves in the movement. 


The Master Key 


By Francis Metcalfe 
Author of ‘‘Treasure of Trebizond,” Ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Her father’s death leaves Kathleen Hempstead with little money in New York, and she 
tries vainly to obtain work while her small store of cash dwindles. She is a tall brunette, with 
beauty of face and form, and this fact, together with her manner of writing in answer to 
an advertisement, causes her to be engaged by a man who tells her his name is Ware. She 
is to wear costly dresses and jewels, and, on occasions, a ruby in the center of her forehead, 
and appear with her employer in public places. Soon after this a man who gives his name as 
J. Blackthorn Smith, of Denver, establishes a credit with the brokerage firm of Lofibury & 
Senlis, and makes a profit of thousands of dollars in Monometal stock, against thcir advice. 
He then disappears from the financial district. Later, Miss Hempstead appears, gorgeously 
gowned, with a Mephistophelean-looking man, at Iragonard’s, a fashionable restaurant, and 
attracts much attention. Loftbury and Regan, another financier, are among those who observe 
the striking couple, and Lofthury predicts that if the mysterious beauty attends the opera she 
will dim the glory of the star, Trixie Tricastle. 


(A Four-Part Novel—Part II) 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE War Charity Benefit was not the 
least notable of the many notable 
nights in the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. A galaxy of 
the stars of opera, theater, and vaudeville 
had volunteered their services and working 
con amore before a sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic audience, which packed the house 
from the orchestra to the topmost gallery, 
they gave a wonderful performance. 

Every box in the famous Diamond Horse- 
shoe had been sold at auction and the list 
of purchasers printed on the program was 
a roster of the best-known people of the 
social and financial world, while the cast 
reflected the names which habitually blazed 
incandescently along the Great White Way. 
The accompanying diagram identified the 
box holders to those of the audience unfamil- 
iar with their faces, only one being followed 
by a blank which gave no hint of the pur- 
chaser who had paid a large price for the 
privilege of temporary occupancy. At the 
auction it had been bid in by a representa- 
tive of the agency which handles theater 
tickets in the great hotels and he failed to 
give the name of the client for whom he 
acted. 

That single blank in the long list of well- 


known names would in itself have served to 
draw unusual attention to the box; for the 
Horseshoe was as much a part of the spec- 
tacle as the performance behind the foot- 
lights; the orchestra stalls being largely oc- 
cupied by people from out of town, eager 
to see the social lions with whose names they 
were familiar through the society columns 
and Sunday supplements of the newspapers. 
And, curiously enough, the interest of the 
occupants of the other boxes was even 
greater than that displayed in orchestra and 
balconies when the anonymous occupants 
finally appeared, creating hardly less of a 
sensation than they had produced a couple 
of hours earlier in the colonial room at Fra- 
gonard’s. Warned by the members of the 
orchestra filing like a procession of black 
ants from beneath the stage of the immi- 
nent rise of the curtain, the great audience 
was just settling itself to give attention to 
the performance when they entered the box, 
the woman arrayed in a wonderful coat of 
Russian sables. Perhaps the sudden rais- 
ing of Mrs. van Sturtevant’s lorgnette was 
the signal; at any rate, every face in the 
audience was as suddenly turned toward the 
box. 

Without betraying the slightest sign that 
she was conscious of the intense interest 
centered upon her, the woman surveyed the 
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sea of faces indifferently as she carelessly 
let the priceless coat slip from her shoul- 
ders. It was dexterously caught by her mas- 
culine escort and passed to a gigantic negro 
behind him, who adjusted it carefully over 
his arm and disappeared as the woman 
stepped to the front of the box and, resting 
a slender hand on the velvet-covered rail, 
looked about the great auditorium. For 
just a moment she stood there and then 
seated herself, Mrs. van Sturtevant appre- 
ciatively noting through her lorgnette for the 
second time that evening that she gave no 
thought to the position of the chair; it 
would, of course, be in the exact place where 
it should be—and it was! 

From Regan’s box directly opposite, Loft- 
bury also watched that entrance eagerly, al- 
though the white-haired cavalier who so 
deferentially anticipated every movement of 
the woman claimed the greater share of his 
attention. And in a seat in the orchestra 
it required no little effort on the part of 
Devereux to restrain the exclamation which 
rose to his lips when he caught the first sight 
of the woman’s face, although as the minutes 
passed he became less and less sure of his 
identification. He could not see her com- 
panion; the box was a large one and they 
were the only occupants, but he was invisible 
to a fair half of the audience, for he mod- 
estly seated himself in the background. 

And while Devereux continued to watch 
her intently, he could not be sure. Every 
line of Kathleen Hempstead’s face was in- 
delibly imprinted upon his memory; she had 
been constantly in his mind during those 
months since she had vanished from his life. 
Feature for feature and line for line this 
beautiful, calm face was the same; but some- 
thing had vanished from the familiar ex- 
pression, more, much more, had come to it; 
things intangible and yet so real that his 
first certainty quickly gave way to doubt. 
Busy months those had been for him since 
her disappearance, for after assisting in a 
strenuous campaign to elect one of his part- 
ners as district attorney he had entered his 
office as an assistant and the adjustment to 
criminal procedure was not easy; but, never- 
theless, he had found time to supplement the 
efforts of those he had employed to locate 
her with his own untiring search. 

Had Kathleen been a clever criminal hid- 
ing from the law, had she even suspected 
that a half dozen skilled trackers were 
searching for her trail, she would undoubt- 


edly have betrayed herself; her very uncon- 
sciousness of pursuit had unwittingly saved 
her from discovery, that and the fact that 
her foreign education kept her from run- 
ning true to the form of the average Ameri- 
can girl of prepossessing appearance cast 
suddenly upon her own resources. Neither 
the stage nor the moving pictures appealed 
to her as offering a possible career; she was 
not conscious of any histrionic ability and 
she shrank instinctively from attempting to 
market her undoubted physical charms. In- 
stinctively, too, she had avoided that noisy, 
garish portion of the city where the book- 
ing offices are segregated, the very portion 
where, playing the law of averages, the 
trailers had most diligently sought for her. 

Devereux had exhausted every means, 
personal, private, and official, at his com- 
mand in a vain effort to trace her; his agents 
had combed and even dredged the great 
city, but swimming quietly in the common- 
place stream of routine business employment, 
Kathleen had escaped the net which swept 
through stageland and filmdom and _inci- 
dentally dragged many pathetic cases to the 
surface from the vicious whirlpools and tur- 
bid backwaters of metropolitan life to which 
so many wrecks and derelicts drift. 

The lowering of the auditorium lights left 
him still in a state of uncertainty. From his 
seat he was unable to see into the back of 
the box where her companion sat in the deep 
shadows, but never for a moment during 
that first part of the program, in which two 
great artists held the undivided interest of 
most of the audience, did his eyes or 
thoughts wander from the face of the woman 
who sat in the front, dimly visible as she 
watched in evidently complete absorption 
the action on the stage. Taking advantage 
of the confusion of the applause which 
brought the actors again and again before 
the curtain to bow their acknowledgments, 
he jumped from his seat at the first inter- 
mission and hurried to the lobby. Bulango, 
the great theatrical manager and organizer, 
of the stage portion of the benefit, dramati- 
cally threw up his jeweled hands when Dev- 
ereux burst into his den of an office behind 
the ticket window. 

“T can’t deliver; I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea of who they are, or where they came 
from!” he protested vehemently before 
Devereux could speak. “That’s straight, 
Mr. District Attorney. If there’s a pub- 
licity stunt hidden in that box, it’s a new one 
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on me—and I’m wise to the work of the 
press agent’s fine Italian hand.” 

“Cut out the camouflage, Davy. You 
know who signed the check for it, for it sold 
for the top figure at the auction!” protested 
Devereux. ‘Come across with the truth; 
whose signature was it?” 

“The treasurer of Tilson’s ticket agency, 
if that will do vou any good,” answered the 
manager, grinning. “Trace it beyond that 
if you can. I’ve tried and I couldn’t. Til- 
son swears that a chap strolled up to their 
stand in the St. Regis and without placing 
a price limit told him to bid in first choice 
of boxes at the auction, as casually as if he 
were asking for a couple of aisle seats for 
the Follies. Wouldn’t even give his name, 
waited until Tilson’s representative stut- 
tered over the phone the figure he’d been 
forced to climb to—you may remember that 
it broke the record. It didn’t faze this 
chap a little bit. He pointed out the box 
he wanted on the diagram, paid for it in 
nice new currency, and still neglecting to 
give his name, he put the tickets for it in 
his pocket and strolled away—just like 
that!” 

“But Tilson could surely give you a de- 
scription of him—what did he look like?” 
persisted Devereux suspiciously. 

“Like the devil, more or less; at least, like 
the commonly accepted Mephistopheles of 
‘Faust,’ ’’ answered Bulango dryly. “But 
there is no use in bothering with that now, 
Devereux. He’s in the box with her and 
you’re welcome to any small change you 
can make out of him; but half of the sob 
sisters and star reporters in New York have 
been playing that game for the past half 
hour without winning a bet and I can’t help 
you out. He paid for the box in good, law- 
ful coin of the realm, it’s his until the fall 
of the final curtain and its nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own if he puts a six-foot nigger 
outside of the door to insure his privacy and 
the enjoyment of it during the perform- 
ance.” 

“What in blazes do you mean?” demanded 
Devereux, and Bulango smiled. 

“Just exactly what I say. I usually do 
when I’m not talking for publication, but I 
don’t wonder that it’s got you guessing; you 
have plenty of company. Here’s a note an 
usher just brought from Mrs. van Sturte- 
vant, demanding in her best society manner 
the name of the woman who copped her 
place in the Diamond Horseshoe publicity 


on the biggest night of the season and, if 
Mrs. Van doesn’t know her, that argues her 
socially a ‘don’t-hanpener.’ Here’s another 
from Loftbury, and it’s the first time in my 
long and intimate knowledge of that bird 
that anything of this kind has landed with- 
out his seeing it first and extending the glad 
hand. Pretty much every city editor in New 
York has had me on the phone to cali me a 
highbinder and thug for holding out after all 
the free-press stuff they have given us, and 
I’ve had to lock myself in here to keep the 
sob sisters and space jerkers from tearing 
me limb from limb. But I’m playing on the 
dead level, old top; that Mephistophelean 
gent and his lady friend can put my goat in 
their corral with the rest of the bunch; 
they’ve got it all right.” 

“Ym not interested in your Mephisto— 
not yet, at any rate; but I am in the woman 
—tremendously,” admitted Devereux 
frankly. 

“Surely not officially. I wouldn’t put 
that past Mephisto, but she does not look 
that kind—nor his,” suggested Bulango, and 
Devereux shook his head. 

“Of course not, but you might still call 
it a professional interest, for I believe that 
she was a client of mine before I took up 
the criminal work,” he said quickly. “Will 
you send my card to the box?” 

“Sure, I'll send it ¢o it; but I can’t prom- 
ise to get it past the coon sentry; none of 
the newspaper bunch has been able to slip 
a pasteboard inside,” answered Bulango. 
“Oh, I’m not stringing you!” he continued 
hastily. “You must have missed the grand 
entry—didn’t you see him?” 

“T saw only that stunning woman with 
the sables and the ruby on her forehead. 
What’s this about the negro?” 

“Great Scott, you missed the best part 
of the whole show!” commiserated Bulango. 
“T didn’t see it all myself. I missed the out- 
side part when their limousine rolled up 
and the carriage man started to open the 
door. His lily-white never even reached the 
handle, for a big coon jumped from the 
front seat, shouldered him aside, and, after 
helping them out, followed the lady and 
Mephisto inside. Made up for a footman, 
except for a red fez. I saw him as he stood 
in the box until he’d taken over the lady’s 
wrap. Then he made a quick exit, and ever 
since has been standing like an ebony statue 
in the corridor before the door of the box 
with a billion-dollar sable coat over his arm, 
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The newspaper bunch tried to storm the 
box, but they might as well have assaulted 
the Rock of Gibraltar with their fountain 
pens. The smoke was perfectly courteous, 
and turned them down flat with refusals in 
a funny kind of French, but there’s a sort of 
‘Only-over-my-dead-body’ expression in his 
eye, and he’s a regular brunet edition of 
Horatius holding the bridge. I sent a cou- 
ple of strong-arms up there to discourage 
any real disturbance; for Mephisto’s title 
to the box is good until the final curtain. 
You can try your luck if you like, but, un- 
less you’ve got a search warrant up your 
sleeve, I’m not justified in letting you use 
force if the darky says nothing doing.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of a warrant; this will 
answer, if my guess is correct,” answered 
Devereux as he hastily scribbled a few words 
on his visiting card. He slipped it into an 
envelope, addressed it to Miss Kathleen 
Hempstead and handed it, together with a 
generous tip, to the usher whom Bulango 
summoned. 

“It beats cockfighting!” commented Bu- 
lango as they waited. “ ’Way back in the 
dark ages when P. T. Barnum acted as im- 
presario for Jenny Lind, he sold the seats 
for her first concert in Castle Garden by 
auction. The first choice brought a tre- 
mendous price for those days, and when the 
purchaser was asked for his name he yelled, 
‘Smith, the hatter!’ Good business, of 
course; he was dead and buried before you 
were born, but I'll bet your hat has his 
name in; I know that mine has—which 
demonstrates that it pays to advertise. But 
this benefit business has even the theatrical 
game beaten a thousand miles in the jealousy 
for spotlight publicity; I can handle the 
performers all right; I’ve learned the trick 
of it, but even the seat buyers in the nigger 
heaven want to see their names in the ‘among 
those present’ list, and the box holders re- 
gard a place in the headlines as a vested 
right. Then along comes this Mephisto gink 
who pays top price without batting an eye, 
keeps out of the limelight, and even employs 
a smoke who looks like one of Abdul 
Hamid’s harem guardians to help him keep 
his own light under a bushel. It’s a puz- 
zler!” 

“And the answer is?” 

“Tt can’t be done—there ain’t no such 
animal. And why is a mouse that spins? 
How old is Ann? You can search me with- 
out discovering who struck Billy Paterson, 


or the whereabouts of Moses when the lights 
went out,” answered Bulango hopelessly. 
“fn other words, unless your message solves 
the mystery, it will pass into history with 
the ‘Man in the Iron Mask,’ and your goat 
will bleat along with mine in the triumphal 
procession which follows their limousine 
back into the obscurity from which it came 
—and I’m growing suspicious that it will do 
a Cinderella transformation and change 
back into a pumpkin when the clock chimes 
midnight. And now, from the look of de- 
jection on the messenger’s face, I predict 
that this is where you get yours. How 
about it, Johnny?” 

The usher grinned as he handed back the 
envelope, unopened. 

“T got more action than the reporters, 
at that, but not much,” he confessed rue- 
fully. “The coon turned them down flat, 
but he carried this inside. Came out again 
in half a minute and handed it back. ‘Ella’s 
pa’s easy,’ he said, but it didn’t look like 
it to me, for the old man evidently never 
gave the girl a look in; you see it isn’t even 
opened. I’m this much to the good: the 
queen’s first name is Ella.” 

“And her last is evidently ‘N’est pas ici’ 
—you’re a wonder, Johnny!” said Bulango, 
as Devereux irritabiy tore the envelope 
across and tossed the fragments in the waste- 
basket. ‘Come along, old chap; the curtain 
has gone up, so it is safe for me to cross 
the foyer, and I want to see Trixie Tricas- 
tle’s turn. She’s on in this part, and she 
promised to spring something new. We'll 
watch it from the wings and incidentally 
we'll pass behind the boxes, se you can see 
for yourself what Johnny was up against.” 

Devereux did see—a coal-black negro, 
built like a Hercules, standing as rigid as a 
statue before the box door, a magnificent 
coat of sables on his flexed forearm. His 
livery was conventionally correct to the 
smallest detail, save for a scarlet fez substi- 
tuted for the usual visored cap. Just above 
his flattened nose three perpendicular stripes 
of tattoo showed light blue against the ebony 
skin, imparting to an otherwise kindly and 
good-natured face the expression of a chronic 
and forbidding frown. Those marks sug- 
gesting a savage tribal origin and the exotic 
headgear alone distinguished him from the 
dozens of colored footmen employed by New 
York’s transplanted Southern colony. There 
was nothing objectionable in his presence 
there; it was unusual, but it was quite 
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within the rights of the temporary owner 
of the box to post him at the door to insure 
his privacy and there was something about 
him which unmistakably conveyed the im- 
pression that he would carry out his orders 
to the letter. 

Devereux looked at him sharply as they 
passed. He said nothing, but he promised 
himself that as soon as possible he would 
desert Bulango and return to share the 
negro’s silent vigil, determined to settle his 
doubts once for all by a closer inspection 
when the mysterious woman left the box. 
In the wings they joined Loftbury, who was 
chatting with Trixie Tricastle as she awaited 
her turn, and when her cue was given he 
turned eagerly to the manager. 

“IT gave you the straight tip, Mr. Loft- 
bury,” volunteered Bulango under cover of 
the storm of applause which greeted the 
Irish girl’s appearance on the stage. “I 
don’t know anything about either of them, 
and I’m quite as curious as you are. I 
thought Miss Tricastle might know: 3 

“She doesn’t!” interrupted Loftbury 
curtly. “She has been watching her, too. 
Your actors have all been fighting for the 
peep hole during the intermission, and half 
the people in front believe they have been 
cheated because she didn’t come out to be 
rubbered at in the foyer. Didn’t see you 
there, either, Devereux; remember that you 
are taking supper with us to-night; I was 
jeoking for you to remind you. I hope you 
don’t mind being seen in public with a mal- 
efactor of great wealth; Regan has horned 
in: 

Devereux nodded without speaking, for a 
hush had fallen over the house as Miss Tri- 
castle started her monologue. But while 
the audience and the actors gathered in the 
wings hung on her every word, he was for 
the moment even unconscious of her pres- 
ence on the stage, for he was looking be- 
yond her, at the woman whose face he could 
just distinguish across the footlights. 

Through the first part of the performance 
she had sat immovable, flatteringly atten- 
tive to the performance and joining in 
the applause with a perfunctory courtesy. 
She refrained from active part in the demon- 
strative welcome to the young Irish favorite, 
but the sudden and intense interest which 
her hitherto impassive face betrayed was a 
silently eloquent tribute. The unaccustomed 
glare of the footlights dazzled Devereux’s 
eyes, and he could not at that distance in 


the dim light of the auditorium distinguish 
details, but the outline of the woman’s white 
face against the dark background was suffi- 
ciently distinct, and in it he found confirma- 
tion of his recognition of the classic profile 
he had watched from his seat in the or- 
chestra. Confirmation, but not absolute cer- 
tainty until the actress announced the final 
recitation of her turn, prefacing it with the 
frank and laughing acknowledgment that it 
was but a wee bit of doggerel, supposedly 
the account of “How Darcy Won His Ace.” 

Then that spot of white on the far side 
of the footlights moved forward as if im- 
pelled by some invisible force and two 
equally white bars appeared in the darkness 
below it; for the woman who had sat so im- 
passively during the early part of the eve- 
ning came to the very front of the box, the 
loose sleeves of her gown falling back as 
she placed her elbows on the velvet-cov- 
ered rail and with her chin resting on her 
clasped slender hands fixed her eyes intently 
upon the actress’ face. 

Then Devereux knew positively. His last, 
lingering doubt was banished, for just so had 
she leaned forward and looked at him across 
the table on that last night when his tongue 
ran away with his discretion and his resent- 
ment stimulated that justifiable but unfor- 
tunate tirade against her dead father. Be- 
yond all peradventure it was Kathleen 
Hempstead, the girl who but a few short 
months before had disappeared in the night, 
almost penniless and entirely friendless—to 
reappear surrounded by every evidence of 
wealth and luxury and under the protection 
of a man whom so shrewd a citizen of the 
world as David Bulango characterized as 
Mephisto! 

Trixie Tricastle’s success was in no small 
measure due to a most remarkable personal 
magnetism which enabled her to make her 
audiences see her characters, although of un- 
familiar types, as she saw them herself, 
partly through a natural gift of mimicry 
which she had cultivated by close study to 
the wth dimension of art. Her characters 
lived for her, and her magnetism visualized 
them for others and transported her hearers 
and watchers to the very environment which 
added to the reality. Repeated by others, 
her drollest* narratives fell flat, the subtle 
pathos of her more serious ones degenerated 
in imitators to a sickly sentimental pathos. 
When she told of Pat and Sandy arguing 
the respective merits of French and Haig 
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as they waited for the signal to go over 
the top, the audience fairly crouched in the 
mud behind the parapet of the trench, 
watching the Highlander strop his bayonet 
to a razor edge on his boot and hear the 
Dublin boy sucking noisily at his blackened 
dhudeen as they fought bitterly over the 
strategy of their countrymen before march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. . 

She was quite truthful in stating that the 
story of Darcy’s achievement was doggerel; 
as poetry it didn’t scan, there was something 
radically wrong with its feet; but it did 
march or, perhaps more aptly, fly, as it 
came from her lips. It purported to be 
the speech of an aviator on the ground 
watching the conflict of his comrade, Darcy, 
with a Hun rival in the air. It was filled 
with the argot of the birdmen, technicalities 
of aviation which were as Sanskrit to most 
of the audience; the Immelmann, the loop, 
the vrille, the nose dive, the side slip, the 
many tricks in which skilled fliers defy the 
laws of gravitation in striving for victory 
over their rivals meant nothing to them by 
name, but with her own head thrown far 
back, her eyes raised to the heavens, she 
made her audience see that graceful but 
grim duel in the clouds. With her they 
exulted when some skillful maneuver gave 
Darcy, ‘that broth av a boy,’ the advantage; 
with her they gasped when Teutonic cunning 
turned the tables and threatened destruction 
to the Allies’ champion. Never had she held 
her audience so entranced; few of its mem- 
bers had ever heard a shot fired in anger, 
many of them had never seen an aéroplane 
in flight; but through her magnetism her 
wonderfully modulated voice and her mas- 
tery of pantomime and expression, she car- 
ried their imaginations to that patch of sky 
abové the poppy-strewn, bloodstained fields 
of Fianders where two aliens fought like 
eagles in the fleecy clouds. Through her 
eyes they saw the feathery trail of tracer 
bullets, the fierce swoops of attack, the 
graceful elusive loops and turns. Breathless 
they listened to the futile shouts of warning 
from the earth as the Teuton artfully shifted 
the scene of combat to the air above the Ger- 
man held terrain. And then, when Darcy’s 
plight seemed hopeless because of the jam- 
ming of his machine gun, they saw it again 
spurt flame, and the great Fokker, its black- 
cross blazonei wings crumpled, dashed 
earthward. No words from her lips de- 


scribed that tragic fall; they were warned 
of its start by one fierce, exultant cry, and 
in the silent pantomime which followed they 
saw the victor grimly spiraling down, fol- 
lowing the rapid descent of the vanquished 
plane to make sure that the fall masked no 
new Teutonic stratagem. 

Slowly her eyes fell, sweeping from the 
dome to the topmost galiery, to the bal- 
conies; lower and lower, following the phan- 
toms of Fokker and pursuing Spad in theif 
descent from the sky. But when her gaze 
reached the parterre its downward sweep 
was suddenly arrested and her expression 
of exultant victory gave way to surprise and 
horror. Leaning far forward over the rail 
of the box, the white face had come into 
the faint reflection of one of the few shaded 
lights left as a safeguard against the peril 
of panic in total darkness and it stood out 
with startling distinctness from the sur- 
rounding gloom. Glowing almost as bril- 
liantly as the fiery-hearted gem on the low 
forehead above them, her eyes had caught 
those of the actress; caught them and held 
them, sending over the heads of the spell- 
bound audience between them and through 
the tense atmosphere which seemed vibrant 
with their emotions some strange, telepathic ~ 
message which banished exultation and 
brought terror to replace it. 

To the audience, intent only upon the 
woman beyond the footlights, the sudden 
change seemed but a fitting, dramatic climax 
to a most wonderful performance. Save for 
one terrified, heart-rending exclamation— 
“My God, the flames!” the finale was en- 
tirely pantomimic; but in the agonized face 
and the horror-distended eyes they saw the 
reflection of the tragic picture, the sudden 
burst of fire enveloping the plane of the pur- 
suing victor, the quick loss of control which 
brought it like a meteor to crash a burning 
mass beside the wreck of its victim behind 
the German lines. She staggered back as 
the great velvet curtains slid noiselessly from 
the sides of the proscenium and hid her from 
view. For a moment a tense and absolute 
silence reigned and then, as the bonds of 
illusion snapped with the return of the audi- 
torium lights, a pandemonium of applause 
swept over the house. But while it con- 
tinued long and grew in volume and inten- 
sity, it brought no smiling acknowledg- 
ment from behind the footlights; for stag- 
gering back into the wings like a dazed crea- 
ture, the woman for whom they were so in- 
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sistently calling had fallen fainting into 
Loftbury’s arms and was speedily carried 
to her dressing room. 

Through all of the performance, Devereux 
was probably the only one who had watched 
the woman in the box, rather than the one 
on the stage. Once sure of his identifica- 
tion, he waited impatiently and in his anx- 
iety to confront her he was oblivious to the 
happenings in the wings after the closing of 
the curtains shut out the auditorium. Bu- 
lango had stepped before the footlights to 
explain to the clamorous throng that a sud- 
den indisposition prevented Miss Tricastle 
from appearing in front of the curtain to 
make personal acknowledgment of their ap- 
preciation, as Devereux darted behind it, 
racing across the great stage to lose himself 
in the tangle of scenery and maze of un- 
familiar passages upon the farther side. It 
took him some little time to extricate him- 
self from that labyrinth and reach the broad 
corridor behind the parterre boxes, already 
thronged with people making their way to 
the foyer for the second intermission. But 
the picturesque negro was no longer in evi- 
dence, the door which he had so jealously 
guarded swung half open and through it he 
saw that the box was empty. Intuitively 
Devereux knew that he would not find its 
recent occupants in the chattering confusion 
of the foyer and some subtle suggestion in 
the curiously deserted atmosphere oi the box 
warned him that they would not return to it. 
Without consciously realizing what he was 
doing, he pushed his way almost rudely 
through the meandering throng and dashed 
for the carriage exit. 

His intuition had served him well; for 
clothed from neck to heels in the soft sables 
which the negro had held over his arm, the 
woman stood waiting there for the limousine 
just turning into the semicircular driveway. 
Beside her, bareheaded, stood a tall, slender, 
and distinguished-looking man. He was 
swarthy of skin with a thin, aquiline nose 
and piercing black eyes, closely clipped white 
hair en brosse, a mustache waxed to sharp 
points and an imperial. The woman’s face 
was curiously white and absolutely impas- 
sive, and when, uttering a little exclamation 
ef triumph, Devereux stepped in front of 
her with extended hand, it betrayed not the 
slightest change of expression. Her eyes 
met his frankly enough, but in them was 
not the faintest token of recognition nor, as 
might have been expected, anything of an- 


noyance or resentment; only a cold and ab- 
solute indifference. Nor did her escort 
manifest even surprise at the unconven- 
tional intrusion; in fact, there was barely 
time for any demonstration, for before 
Devereux could utter the protest which rose 
to his lips, he was unceremoniously jostled 
aside by the shoulder of the huge negro and ' 
the woman, closely followed by her mascu-; 
line companion, stepped into a luxurious | 
limousine. The negro deftly closed the door, | 
jumped to his seat beside the chauffeur, and 
the machine with a softly purring motor 
glided away, rapidly gained momentum, and 
whirled about the corner, carrying the 
woman he loved for the second time beyond 
his ken. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Loftbury’s supper party after the per- 
formance was outwardly as gay and jolly 
as his perfect little entertainments usually 
were. Miss Tricastle had apparently com-: 
pletely recovered from the indisposition: 
which prevented her from acknowledging 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the Benefit audi-: 
ence; for, with the aid of her make-up box, : 
a skillful maid had performed miracles in 
the seclusion of the dressing room to which 
she had been carried and the illumination 
of the table at which she was the guest of 
honor was mercifully softened. Bulango, 
after the manner of his kind arrogating both 
the great artistic triumph and the tremen- 
dous box-office receipts to his own credit, 
smiled as complacently as the cat which had 
eaten the canary. Loftbury was too per- 
fect a host and too experienced a player in 
the social game to_permit his private per- 
plexities to mar the smooth perfection of 
his hospitality and Regan, except in the 
carefully guarded privacy of his business 
sanctum, never for a moment dropped the 
mask of imperturbability which so effectu- 
ally concealed his thoughts and motives. 
Devereux was perhaps the least successful 
in concealing his self-absorption and ab- 
straction, but the others made no comment. 

Hemingway, managing editor of New 
York’s greatest morning newspaper, arrived 
a few minutes after the others were seated 
to slip into the sixth chair at the table, 
apologizing for the tardiness which he ex- 
plained was due to an unexpected develop- 
ment in the news situation which had kept 
him tied to his desk and forced him to miss 
the performance at the Metropolitan. Fora 
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few minutes he took no active part in the 
conversation but sat listening to the talk of 
the others which, curiously enough, dealt 
only with the commonplaces of the evening; 
the artistic success of a great prima donna, 
the evation to a charming French chanteuse, 
the unexpectedly large financial returns, the 
brilliancy of the jewels and toilets displayed 
in the Diamond Horseshoe. As if by tacit 
consent, they avoided all reference to the 
mystery of the anonymous box and the un- 
fortunate sequel to the Irish girl’s dramatic 
recital, The keen news instinct which had 
helped to gain Hemingway preéminence in 
his calling warned him that there was some- 
thing sensational beneath the conventional 
restraint. 

“Good people, just remember that we are 
all friends together and you are not talk- 

_ing for publication!” he suggested, lcoking 
shrewdly from one to the other. “There is 
a reason for the stupidity and reticence of 
the newspapers in these troublous times; be- 
tween apprehension of a censorship and fear 
‘that every unusual item conceals some subtle 
‘Hun propaganda we send the best of our 
‘stories to the wastebasket instead of the 
‘composing room, but we talk them over 
among ourselves. From anything I’ve heard 
here to-night, your blessed benefit might 
have been ‘Hamlet’ with the melancholy 
Dane left out; you haven’t even mentioned 
the hokum; the real punch of the evening!” 

“Out of deference to the modesty of Miss 
Tricastle we wish to spare her blushes,” said 
Bulango gallantly, and Hemingway smiled 
and raised his glass to pledge her. 

“Ny dear Davy, I stand corrected, but 
I was speaking from the newspaper angle, 
not the artistic,” he protested. “I have, of 
course, heard that Miss Tricastle’s per- 
formance was the great hit on the stage; 
that was to be expected. But what about the 
sensation on the near side of the footlights 
—the lady of the ruby? She had our whole 
city room buzzing like a disturbed hornets’ 
nest, and Mrs. Van held me up at the door 
when I was coming in here; threatened to 
cross the honored name of Hemingway from 
her social list and stop her subscription to 
the Echo if she didn’t read a full explana- 
tion of the mystery in its columns while she 
was sipping her morning chocolate.” 

Again he looked from face to face and 
this time wonderingly, for his demand for 
information had produced a most unlooked 
for effect; instead of changing the topic of 


conversation it had silenced it altogether 
and it was embarrassing. In spite of his 
carefully schooled self-control, Loftbury’s 
face betrayed annoyance and Miss Tricas- 
tle’s hand was tremulous as she raised a 
slender stemmed glass to her iips. Bulango’s 
vanishing complacency suggested that some- 
thing connected with the mystery had 
marred an otherwise perfect success and 
Devereux kept his eyes fixed on the morsel 
of bread which his nervous fingers uncon- 
sciously molded into a pellet. 

“Great Scott, how have I offended?” ex- 
claimed Hemingway coniritely. “I could 
understand Mrs. Van’s irritation. The mys- 
terious beauty, from what I heard at the 
office, crabbed her act and monopclized the 
society spotlight, but she need have no fear 
of the newspaper end of it; our copy readers 
are too wise to let a camouflaged ad for 
reconstructed rubies or near sables slip past 
the desk, and Madame Incognita will not 
get into the ‘also present’ list.” 

Regan’s cold, metallic voice cut the si- 
lence. 

“Hemingway, rubies happen to be rather 
a fad with me, and I can spot a recon- 
structed stone as far as I can see it,” he 
said. “I doubt if there is a ruby to equal 
the one we saw to-night outside of the Shah 
of Persia’s collection. I had rather a good 
look at it at Fragonard’s. I thought I knew 
the ownership of every first-class stone in 
America—the exceptional ones are as cares 
fully catalogued as the masterpieces in the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery—but you will not 
find that one in the lists. There are larger 
ones, but not to my knowledge one which 
is so perfectly shaped, flawless, and of such 
a wonderful pigeon-blood color.” 

“What’s the value of such a stone, Re- 
gan?” asked Loftbury quickly, and Hem- 
ingway read in his eagerness an effort to 
switch the topic of conversation. ‘In the 
hundreds of thousands, I suppose?” 

“How long is a piece of string? How 
much would Croesus, dying of thirst in the 
middle of the Sahara, give for a drink of 
cool water?” replied Regan, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “Answer those questions and 
Tl answer yours. Rubies are not jewels 
which can be appraised in terms of money; 
they are a mania, an obsession, a disease. 
The passion to acquire them grows like the 
avarice of a miser or the craving of the 
opium eater for the drug which has enslaved 
him. I believe that the story of the Fall 
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of Man was twisted in the telling. If the 
serpent knew his business, it was a ruby, not 
an apple, with which he tempted Eve, and 
if Adam had been given the first chance he 
would have saved the lady’s reputation by 
beating her to the fall, for men are worse in 
their greed for them than women. The evi- 
dence of the Diamond Horseshoe notwith- 
standing, we Westerners know nothing of 
precious stones. We value them in dollars 
and devise settings to display them. The 
real connoisseurs and worshipers are found 
in the East where they are a religion. But 
in the harems of rulers are few. 

“Diamonds, emeralds, ropes of pearls— 
yes, perhaps a few off-colored or badly 
flawed rubies deck the master’s favorites; 
but once a ruby worthy of the name comes 
into an Oriental’s hands he hides it from the 
world. He may gloat over its beauties in 
private, but he guards it more jealously than 
the faces of his houris from other eyes. No 
one can place a value upon them. You might 
as well ask a man to name a price for his 
eyes, the honor of his wife, or the life of 
his child. Nations have been betrayed, 
thrones lost, cities sacked, honor bartered, 
for their possession; the history of every 
great stone which can be traced is a chron- 
icle of blood and violence. Their power is 
proverbial; ‘The devil nests in the heart of 
a ruby,’ says the Persian. ‘You may trust 
your mother until death, your brother until 
the love of woman comes between you; but 
trust not yourself to look at the crimson 
flame of the ruby, lest you forget honor,’ is 
the Hindu version. The wonderful speci- 
mens in the famous imperial Chinese crown 
jewels were left in cabochon form, for fear 
that the hidden beauties which might be 
revealed by proper cutting would lead to 
revolution.” 

“Regan, I believe you have betrayed 
your Achilles heel!” exclaimed Hemingway, 
laughing. “I’ve watched you when things 
were going to smash on the Street and when 
the market didn’t seem to be able to break 
against you; I saw your face when Butier- 
cup carried your colors first by a scant nose 
past the post in the greatest of all Puturi- 
ties; I was with you when your yacht saved 
the America’s Cup in that smashing finish 
of the deciding race—and if your heart’s 
rhythm was increased by a single beat, you 
didn’t show it by batting an eye. But, by 
Jove, when you let yourself go on rubies now 
you betrayed a weakness almost human!” 


“Weakness! Rubies are not a weakness. 
They are a madness and I don’t dare to let 
myself go when I speak of them,” acknowl- 
edged Regan frankly. “If the market plays 
me false to-day it may break for me to-mor- 
row; if Buttercup had been nosed out at 
the finish there would still be a Futurity 
each year to try for; if the America’s Cup 
had crossed the ocean there would always 
be a chance to win it back with another and 
a faster boat—but a ruby! Once let the 
opportunity to acquire the perfect stone slip 
by and——” He broke off suddenly and 
laughed. “Your guess was partly right, 
Hemingway, but only partly,” he continued, 
and Hemingway suspected that the laugh, 
like Regan’s habitual expression, was a mask 
of artificiality for something very real and 
genuine which he wished to conceal, “I’m 
given to indulging rather extravagant tastes 
like racing and yachting, but they are trivial 
when compared to the lust for rubies. Here, 
I’ve been riding my hobby and monopoliz- 
ing things too long; boring Miss Tricastle, I 
am sure. I confess that that stone rather 
hypnotized me. Could you see it from the 
stage, Miss Tricastle? If you could, you 
would pardon my enthusiasm.” 

“But you have not bored me. I was tre- 
mendously interested and you have no rea- 
son to apologize,’ she said quickly; but 
Hemingway noticed that she ignored the 
question. “After my weakness to-night I 
don’t feel that any one should apologize to 
me for anything—it should be the other 
way. America has been so good to me that 
it seemed like the rankest ingratitude to go 
off into a faint behind the curtain when [ 
should have been out in front trying to tell 
that wonderful audience how much I appre- 
ciated and valued its friendliness and sym- 
pathy. I wonder if you gentlemen would 
laugh at me if I should tell you the real truth 
about it all—of how I felt about it?” 

“We have learned the trick of laughing 
with you, but even you are not clever enough 
to make us laugh at you; it can’t be done,” 
protested Bulango. “As Hemingway said, 
you are among friends.” 

“TY believe that—and sympathetic ones 
who will understand that I am not talking 
for effect—nor publication,” she said with 
a significant glance at Hemingway, who re- 
assured her with a nod. “I believe that I 
am a bit fey to-night, if you know what that 
means. You Americans would never believe 
what that wonderful audience meant to me. 
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If you remember the fire with which Ma- 
demoiselle Castlemaine chanted the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ the tearing at your heartstrings as 
Zantanelli sang the Garibaldi hymn, you 
may understand a nart of it. It was the 
expression of the emotion aroused by the 
thought of what your generosity and moral 
support meant to us and to our people on the 
other side; generosity and support which 
that great and representative gathering typi- 
fied. Remember that fcr years we have 
been ving the horrers of that war which 
to you—as yet, at any rate, is but an im- 
personal thing. You have given generously 
of your wealth; some few of your sons have 
slipped over to fight with us, your great- 
hearted daughters have helped to alleviate 
our sufferings; but every foreign woman who 
trod that stage to-night had her men in the 
trenches, on the face of dangerous waters, 
or in the sky with death lurking in every 
cloud. That is why you sprang to your feet 
to join the Castlemaine in that chorus of 
which the Metropolitan has never before 
heard the like; that is why Zantanelli’s won- 
derful voice, which has charmed only your 
ears in her greatest roles, went straight to 
your hearts in that rather mediocre battle 
song of Garibaldi’s ‘One Thousand,’ and I 
hope that you will not think me egotistical 
when I say that it enabled me to catch and 
hold my audience as I have never done be- 
fore. it was not the Irish monologist who 
did it, any more than it was Castlemaine, the 
cantatrice, or Zantanelli, the prima donna, 
who thanked you for what you have done, 
for what you are doing, and appealed to you 
for a more active support. It was France, 
reeling back from cruel blows, but still de- 
fiant; Italy, with her sons sickening and dy- 
ing in the marshes of Venetia to stay the 
Austrian advance; Britain, who has already 
enriched with the best blood of Empire and 
Colonies the poppy-strewn fields of Ilanders. 
It was our people baring their hearts and ap- 
pealing through us to you, who owe so much 
of your power and greatness to the best 
which you have taken from all of us, to join 
us with something more than gold and sym- 
pathy before it is too late. I told you that 
I am fey to-night; the blessed hour of sight 
is mine and I can see it, feel it coming; just 
as plainly as I feel that all of you gentle- 
men here will aid in making my vision a 
reality. You, Mr. Regan, with your great 
power in the financial world; you, David, 
throughsthe emotions to which you can ap- 


peal through the mimic world; you, Mr: 
Hemingway, with the Archimedian lever in 
your grasp; you, Devereux, by letting the 
spirits of your noble French ancestors speak 
with your silver tongue; you, my dear Loft- 
bury ” She hesitated, as if searching 
for a word and Loftbury’s face flushed. 

“Ym afraid that I am of the worthless 
sort, but I’m with you—you may count on 
that!” he protested eagerly. “What can I 
do, Miss Tricastle—give me a hint?” Loft- 
bury’s flush deepened as her eyes refused 
to meet his. 

“That’s just what I can’t grasp, Mr. Loft- 
bury,” she answered confusedly. “It is be- 
cause I am fey to-night that it eludes me, 
for something comes between. Please do. 
not be hurt; I know that you are for us— 
that I have so often accepted your delightful 
hospitality, that I am here to-night as your 
guest, is proof of that; for I break bread 
with no man who is not. But there is some- 
thing which is stronger than you are your- 
seli—something which—wait—I have it— 
no—it slips away from me. It is red, red, 
red; as red as that ruby which I believe has 
bewitched us all!” 

Loftbury blessed his own kindly thought- 
fulness which had led him, because of Miss 
Tricastle’s illness, to telephone from the 
Metropolitan to have the supper served in 
a private room. Ordinarily he gloried in the 
publicity of the fashionable dining rooms; 
it appealed to his vanity to have his table 
the center ef attraction. But from the mo- 
ment of Hemingway’s entrance a subtle 
change had come over all of them and there 
was something in the faces of his guests— 
and he suspected even more in his own— 
which he was well content to have hidden 
from the gaze of the curious. 

In the woman’s there was a curious com- 
bination of appeal and bewilderment. Many 
times on the stage they had watched the 
swift transition of her expression from grave 
to gay and marveled at the wonderful art 
by which she rescued her audience from 
the verge of the tears which her pathos had 
summoned to plunge it into gales of laughter 
with her inimitable drollery. That was art; 
her whole heart, of course, was in it, 
but once the spell of her tremendous mag- 
netism was broken by the fall of the curtain 
the people who had laughed and wept un- 
der it realized that it was perfect mimicry 
which had held and swayed them. Spon- 
taneous as her public performances seemed 
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to be, that ten minutes before her audience 
represented many hours of painstaking re- 
hearsal and the illusion created by her melo- 
dious and perfectly modulated voice and 
wonderful mobility of expression was fos- 
tered and strengthened by the carefully 
chosen incidental music and every trick of 
light and shadow known to stagecraft. 

In this private room of the great restau- 
rant she was without the adventitious aid 
of orchestra or calcium; there was no sug- 
gestion of art or artificiality, but never in 
her greatest histrionic moment had she held 
an audience as she held these five sophisti- 
cated men of the world. Obeying an uncon- 
scious but imperative gesture of dismissal 
from Loftbury, the waiters had quietly faded 
away, leaving the table littered with un- 
tasted sweets and half-emptied glasses. The 
change from the atmosphere of a conven- 
tional supper party to a tense, dramatic situ- 
ation had been so sudden and inexplicable 
that no one of them could have told just 
when that transition started, hazarded a 
guess as to the cause or ventured a prophecy 
as to where it might lead; but in the abso- 
lute silence which fell over the softly lighted 
room with the closing of the door behind the 
departing waiters the men sat rigidly in their 
chairs, their faces tense and strained as they 
watched the woman who seemed to be grap- 
pling mentally with unseen forces for the 
mastery. 

It was her-voice which finally broke the 
silence—a voice which earlier in the eve- 
ning had carried easily tc the farthest cor- 
ner of a great auditorium but which now 
came to them faintly, as if it were trans- 
mitted with infinite effort over a incalculable 
distance, while the words came slowly, as 
if her lips were forming syllables of a 
foreign and unfamiliar speech, although she 
unconsciously used the idioms and many of 
the accents 6f her race. 

“Aye, ’twas not the actress, but the Irish 
lass that bared the aching heart of her to 
you to-night,” she said, harking back and 
ignoring the embarrassing interlude with 
Loftbury. “The heart which has been heavy 
with the fear and apprehension since Darcy 
—my Darcy—went to the wars to play the 
part of the man he is in the cruel game 
which has broken the heart of many a bet- 
ter woman entirely. Never before have I 
made use of that bit of verse which he sent 
to me by way of a joke to cheer me; ’twas 
written by his chum who watched the fight 
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from the ground where his own machine lay 
helpless with a broken wing. Many’s the 
time I’ve read it to myself and cried myself 
to sleep with it beneath my pillow; mary’s 
the time, glory be to God, I’ve read it over 
when the word came to me that he was safe 
on the ground after sending another foe to 
hell! The wounded in the hospitals lie 
easier in their cots when they hear the song 
of his motor in the air above them; the wee 
kiddies of Calais laugh again and wave their 
hands to him when they see his plane flash 
across the sky, for well they know that even 
that flying devil Von Richthofen and his 


* squadron turn back when that emerald green 


Spad guards the air above them. Many’s 
the time with the broad sea between us I’ve 
watched through the black night about me 
his fights in the clouds lying low over Flan- 
ders; many’s the great Fokker with the 
black cross of dishonor on its wings I’ve 
seen crash to the earth, Darcy—my Darcy 
—circling unharmed behind it. I’ve seen it 
all so clearly that ’twas no trick at all, at 
all, to carry your eyes with mine this night 
when my heart told me that your hearts 
were with mine and his in the cause for 
which he fights. What you saw to-night 
was but one of more than twoscore in which 
he’s been the victor; I made you see it be- 
cause I saw it myself; not all would I show 
you; not the smile that came to his lips 
when he knew that once more he’d done his 
bit to keep the foot of the Hun from the 
sod he loves and the lass he loves from the 
foul hands of him. Down and down I fol- 
lowed his graceful spiral as with that smile 
on his lips he rode the German barrage to 
make sure that his hand had done its work; 
down until I saw the emerald flash of his 
fuselage as he came from it and straightened 
out for the homeward flight to safety 
and then—God pity women!—I saw the 
burst of flames, the fall and—and—and 
——” She broke off abruptly and looked 
about the table; in her eves which had been 
fixed and looking beyond them that dazed, 
confused expression of one only half aroused 
from deep slumber. 

“And then [ found myself in my dressing 
room, choking from the smelling salts which 
Hortense was holding to my nose and with 
David rushing about and tearing his hair 
under the impression that he was being help- 
ful,” she continued in her natural voice and 
with a smile upon her lips, but even the 
skillfully applied rouge failed to hide the 
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lividity of the skin beneath it and the pain 
and heartbreak in her eyes so forcibly belied 
the smile that the sudden change of voice 
and manner was no anticlimax. Rigid and 
tense the others continued in their chairs as 
Bulango, perhaps because she had in a 
measure broken the spell for him by speak- 
ing his name and turning those hurt, appeal- 
ing eyes on him, rose and, slipping his arm 
about her, urged her gently to her feet. 
Then they, too, rose, but their automatic, 
mechanical movements suggested that it was 
only irom the habit of courtesy, and they 
stood in silence beside the table as he, talk- 
ing to her as gently as if he were soothing 
a frightened child, guided her from the room. 
It was Hemingway, trained in his profes- 
sion to be the cool and accurate observer in 
the midst of emotion and excitement, who 
first recovered himself, but when he spoke 
his voice betrayed an interest which was 
not entirely journalistic. 

“IT get a part of this, but apparently not 
all!” he exclaimed as the others sank back 
into their chairs with the self-consciousness 
of men who thought they had betrayed 
weakness, rather shame-faced and carefully 
avoiding each other’s eyes. Loftbury gulped 
down a glass of champagne, Regan was os- 
tentatiously absorbed in clipping the end 
from a long, black cigar, and Hemingway 
turned impatiently to Devereux. 

“Can’t you satisfy my curiosity—remem- 
ber that I missed the performance to-night?” 
he demanded. 

“Why—er—yes; but you’ve just seen a 
better one—if you can call either one a per- 
formance; they were both too damned real 
to be amusing,” answered Devereux. ‘This 
was a sequel to Miss Tricastle’s appearance 
at the Metropolitan; she was on her tiptoes 
there to-night and so carried away by her 
own performance that it knocked her out. 
It was dramatic enough, and at the end she 
turned it into a tragedy. ‘How Darcy Won 
His Ace’ she called a recitation which she 
gave; it was only her handling of it which 
raised the doggerel above mediocriiy, until 
just now T never suspected that Darcy was 
real and a 

“Real! Good Lord, man; he’s one of the 
realest things in the war, and if the British 
censorship didn’t cut every mention of indi- 
vidual achievement in the Royal Flying 
Force he would be a popular hero with the 
public, as he is with the troops. Darcy, ace 
of aces, the beloved ‘Wild Irishman’ of all 


the Allied armies; the flyer with more 
notches on his gun than any other three 
birdmen can show! Don’t shoot, fellows, if 
I yield to temptation and get off the trite 
old chestnut about the things in heaven and 
earth that ovr philosophy can’t cover. I 
glanced over the foreign cables just before I 
started up here. One just hot off the wire 
told of the ‘Wild Irishman’s’ last fight. At 
daybreak he intercepted a German machine 
winging home after a pleasant evening’s in- 
dulgence in their favorite sport of bombing 
the base hospitals at Calais. Darcy got him 
in the clouds just after he crossed the lines 


‘and following him down was caught by the 


Hun antiaircraft barrage; his machine was 
seen to fall in flames behind the German 
lines. It was a rush message; allow for the 
difference in time—and then explain it any- 
way you like!” 

“{ don’t have to find an explanation; it 
was the ruby, helped out by the woman who 
wore it. There was something uncanny 
about her; there would be about any woman 
who could wear such a stone and not have 
her face swear at it!” volunteered Regan 
harshly, and Devereux, his eyes blazing, 
leaned suddenly forward. 

“We shall leave that lady out of the ques- 
tion, if you please, Mr. Regan!” he ex- 
claimed, and Loftbury quickly interposed. 
He knew Regan well enough to fear the re- 
sult of the stinging retort which trembled 
on his lips. : ’ 

“Steady. We're all on a hair trigger and 
no wonder, for I’ve had a hunch all the eve- 
ning that the devil had broken loose among 
us!” he said sharply. “No offense, old 
chap; but he dined with the lady at Fra- 
gonard’s this evening; he sat behind her in 
the box at the Metropolitan this evening— 
and if deviitry lies behind that ruby, he’s at_ 
the bottom of it.” 

The flush of anger faded from Devereux’s 
face. 

“Davy said as much; not so seriously, and 
I didn’t take him literally,” admitted Dev- 
ereux, the admission half apologetic, half 
reluctant. “He was right, if appearances 
count; perhaps you are, too, Loftbury. I 
get what you mean, even if I can’t explain 
it, for I happened to stand close to him to- 
night when they—er—when he was leaving 
the Metropolitan. There was nothing in his 
manner at which I could legitimately take 
ofiense—-and yet I could hardiy restrain an 


insane desire to smash him in the face.” 
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Hemingway dropped into the chair which 
Bulango had vacated and looked curiously 
from one to the other; he was the only one 
entirely master of himself. 

“Gentlemen, I suspect that my news in- 
stinct was lying dormant when I ordered 
all references to the anonymous box and its 
occupants killed in the story of the Benefit 
which the Echo will print—I’ll own up that 
I suspected an ad for ‘Cupid’s Complexion 
Cream,’ or something of the kind lay behind 
it; but that instinct is wide-awake just now, 
and I sniff a sensation. Loftbury, I more 
than suspect that you have previous ac- 
quaintance with the diabolical gentleman?” 

“So do I!” said Loftbury irritably. “It’s 
only a suspicion, though, and there’s no 
newspaper stuff in it,” he continued quickly 
after a warning glance from Regan. 

With another big market manipulation in 
prospect the capitalist had no desire to see 
the half-forgotten transaction in Monometal 
recalled in print. That mute signal was not 
lost upon Hemingway, and he turned quickly 
to Devereux, who shook his head in antici- 
pation of a question. 

“I never saw him, or heard of him be- 
fore!” he said quickly. “If I had, there 
would be no suspicion about it; I should be 
positive, for it isn’t the kind of a face a man 
forgets. He’s got the eyes of a killer, Hem- 
ingway; I wouldn’t give 2 sou markee for 
the chances of any one who stood in his 
way if he thought it necessary to remove 
him. I can’t understand——” He broke 
off abruptly and to his great relief Heming- 
way just as abruptly abandoned his quest 
for information. 

“Information of pretty much everything 
which happens comes to an editor’s desk; 
it’s one of his duties to see that about ninety- 
five per cent of it never gets into print, 
which it is hard for the public to believe,” 
he said. “But I can tell you in private that 
from the stuff which came in over the wires 
to-night, which you will mot read in the 
morning papers, that it looks like hell a-pop- 
ping before we are very much older. Regan, 
I suppose your private advices have told 
you pretty much the same thing. It is a 
condition which makes even trifles signifi- 
cant. If Loftbury’s suspicions and Dev- 
ereux’s intuitions are correct, it’s a pity that 
we can’t all get together on this thing. With 
the various sources of information which we 
control, we should be able to combat the 
forces of evil about to let loose.” 


“What makes you think we can’t?” de- 
manded Regan, and Hemingway idly struck 
a knife against a spoon lying on the table, 
causing a “clink-clink-clink” which seemed 
almost an echo of the metalic ring in his 
questioner’s voice. 

“J don’t think—I know,” he answered as 
he glanced at his watch. ‘Come on, Dev- 
ereux; you go my way and it’s time for the 
proletariat to get to bed and leave the idle 
rich to their revels.” 

“Tt’s been a hell of a revel!” exclaimed 
Loftbury, looking disgustedly across the dis- 
ordered table at Regan when the departure 
of the others left them alone together. “I 
haven’t had a decent moment since that 
blighter butted in. Every blamed thing has 
gone wrong.” 

“Watch your step, Lofty, or there will be 
something more serious than the interrup- 
tion of one of your supper parties!’ said 
Regan coldly. “I repeat what I told you 
before; there must be no slip up this time, 
and you’ve got all you can do to handie 
this deal, without taking on anything else.” 

“Confound it, Regan; if you’ll take mv 
tip, you'll put that scheme in cold storage 
for a bit,’ answered Loftbury uneasily. 
“T’ve got a feeling—call it a hunch, if you 
like, that it would be riding for a fall to try 
to put it over just now.” 

Regan’s expression hardened. 

“On the contrary, the only chance for a 
killing is to shove it through right now,” he 
said decisively. “Hemingway didn’t give 
me any news to-night; my own service beat 
him to it by twenty-four hours and I know, 
where he is only guessing. You will start 
the ball rolling when the Exchange opens 
in the morning. I guarantee my part of it 
absolutely; but I want to feel equally sure 
of yours. There are some things you’ll have 
to forget, Lofibury, if we are to do business 
together.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Loft- 
bury angrily. Regan drew his cuff from his 
sleeve and pointed to the marks he had pen- 
ciled on it at Fragonard’s. 

“T jotted that down as a private memo- 
randum, but I'll decode it for you,” he said 
quietly. ‘The sense of it is this—and I 
made it after watching the eyes of the 
woman with the ruby meet yours. It is just 
a little warning to myself, Lofty; a warn- 
ing against trusting too much in a man 
with divided interests—and I’ve seen the 
interest which I feared grow, rather than 
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diminish, since I wrote it. Do I need to say 
anything morer” 

“You've already said too much, ‘if you 
imply that I care anything about that 
woman,’ retorted Lofibury, and Regan 
smiled and glanced at the gloves which Miss 
Tricastle had left on the table beside her 
place. 

“My dear Loftbury, I am not foolish 
enough to believe that you care, or could 
care, for that woman—or any other,” he 
said with a shrug of his shoulders. “But we 
are al] human, we all have our weaknesses. 
You hated the man who escorted her and 
you conned yourself into believing that it 
was because he had thrown a monkey 
wrench into the Monometal machinery. I’m 
telling you the truth, which you don’t ac- 
knowledge to yourself; you hated him be- 
cause he threatened to usurp the place 
which you have made peculiarly your own. 
No; don’t start anything which you are not 
ready to carry to a finish—your finish!” 
warned Regan imperatively as Loftbury’s ex- 
pression warned him of an impending angry 
protest. “I’m not arguing this matter with 
you; I’m telling you, and, if you are to con- 
tinue doing business for me, you will listen 
and lay what I say to heart!” Loftbury 
settled back in his chair. Regan’s peculiar 
choice of words emphasized the truth which 
was usually glossed over between them— 
that their business relationship was in 
reality that of master and servant, not an 
alliance. Even in the councils of the 
“Wholly Trinity” Regan was virtually a dic- 
tator and his word was law; in the manage- 
ment of the small army of people who car- 
ried cut their schemes he ruled with an iron 
hand and more than once Loftbury had 
seer it close or strike to ruin those who 
had failed him or tried to play falsely. 

“T'vo watched you play with fire for a 
lons time, Loftbury; but I realized that your 
seliishness gave you personal immunity, so 
I didn’t worry,” continued Regan incisively. 
“T knew that you didn’t care a hoot for any 
onc of the succession of Fluffy Ruffles to 
whor you have been so ostentatiously de- 
voted; most of them have shone only with 
your retiected glory; with a girl like Miss 
Tricasile it has been perhaps a fifty-fifty 
split: but even with her I don’t believe you 
would lose your head; I knew that you left 
your business secrets downtown when you 
came up to the White Light district, so I 
haven't been uneasy. Right here is where I 
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see a danger signal, however, and it happens 
to be flown at a most inopportune time.” 

“Danger of what?” ventured Loftbury, 
and Kegan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf I knew that, 1 should act without 
wasting time in speech,” he said. “If I were 
driving the engine of the Limited and saw 
a red lantern waving on the track I shouldn’t 
stop to analyze the situation before jam- 
ming on the brakes. Call that ruby the red 
lantern, if you like; at any rate, I believe 
that danger lurks behind it; danger with 
which you cannot afford to trifle when you 
happen to be playing a game with my for- 
tune at stake. You needn’t worry about the 
man, even if your suspicions dre correct! 
Forewarned is forearmed, and I’ll attend to 
him if he shows his head. Forget him and, 
above all, forget the woman who was with 
him to-night.” 

“Regan, for once in your life you’ve made 
a bad guess,” said Loftbury quietly. ‘To 
tell you the truth, I shouldn’t recognize that 
woman if I met her face to face. I was too 
busy watching him to pay any attention to 
her.” 

“All right; Pve said enough, and we'll 
let it go at that,” said Regan as he rose 
from the table and glanced at his watch. 
“If your suspicions are correct and he is 
the man who held us up in Monometal and 
is reappearing to try it again, we’]l trim 
him in the game we know; but we'll not let 
the bait with which he tempts us lure us 
into his own waters.” 

Regan had said enough, too much. Loft- 
bury dared show no resentment at the warn- 
ing nor the implied threat beneath it, nor 
would he dare to deviate in the slightést 
degree in carrying out his precise business 
instructions; but, in spite of his tacit ac- 
ceptance, he was inwardly rebellious at 
Regan’s interference in his life of pleasure. 
In that Monometal manipulation the mys- 
terious Smith had simply appropriated a 
share of their spoils of victory. In his new 
incarnation he threatened to gain the vic- 
tory itself in the field in which he had long 
been preéminent. Regan had only said to 
his face what he knew others were talking 
of behind his back and he would show them. 
Yes, Reyan bad decidedly said too much; 
in his anger Loftbury twisted the warning 
into a challenge and furtiveiy he picked up 
and secreted the gauntlet. Perhaps Regan 
read a little of what was passing in his 
mind; perhaps he felt a twinge of regret for 
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his brutal frankness to the man who had 
always served him faithfully and of whom 
he was as fond as he was capable of being 
of any one. At any rate, he spoke kindly, 
almost apologetically, as they drove together 
through the quiet streets. 

“Lofty, I was talking as much for your 
safety as for the safety of my dollars to- 
night,” he said. ‘There are a lot of screws 
loose in the world’s machinery these days, 
and when as cold-blooded a lot as you gath- 
ered together to-night hears the rattling 
there must be something wrong. That Irish 
lass had us all going and, believe me, I’m 
still Irish enough to believe in what she 
said: that she was fey; that the blessed hour 
of sight was hers. And remember this, she 
saw something hovering about you or con- 
fronting you; something stronger than your- 
self—and it was red.” Loftbury laughed in- 
differently. ; 

“So was the ruby, Regan!” he answered. 
His companion gave an involuntary start 
and Loftbury turned to him curiously. “By 
Jove, I believe that Hemingway was right!” 
he exclaimed. “That stone seems to have 
bewitched the lot of us. Why man, are you 
ill; you’re face is as white as chalk!” 

Without speaking Regan put out his hand 
and touched Loftbury’s white shirt front, 
looking curiously at his finger tips in the 
flash of a street lamp. 

“No, not ill; but I believe that for a 
moment I, too, was fey,” he said uneasily. 
“No, it was not the ruby, but I saw red; a 
great splotch of it staining your breast.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In her wandering life Kathleen had made 
no intimate friends. Her father had ex- 
patriated himself and the few Americans 
numbered among their acquaintances were 
tourists who passed from their view at the 
first parting of the ways or exiles who had 
practically severed all ties with their na- 
tive land. They came back to New York 
as strangers and in the short span between 
their return and his death they had asso- 
ciated almost exclusively with the members 
of the foreign artistic and musical colony. 
He had been so long a wanderer that he 
had lost touch with his boyhood friends, so 
far as she knew he had no close relatives. 
The war, which had been the cause of their 
_ return to America, had scattered their for- 
~ eign acquaintances far and wide and they 
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were too deeply absorbed in their own sor- 
rows and tragedies to give more than a pass- 
ing thought to her, even when they heard 
vaguely of her father’s death. 

Therefore she entered the new phase of 
her existence without anything tangible from 
the old following her. She had always been 
more or less dependent upon herself and 
her own resources for occupation and amuse- 
ment, for many of the circles which her 
father frequented were impossible for a 
young and attractive girl and, while he had 
sufficient decency to keep her out of them, 
he had bothered but little to provide her 
with alternative amusement. That she had 
devised for herself; she was an omnivorous 
reader and, like many lonely people, she 
lived largely in a world of make believe con- 
jured by her own fancies and imagination. 
Ware quickly recognized that and never 
even suggested a restriction of her personal 
liberties; she was ostensibly free to go and 
come as she chose, but without appearing 
in the least obtrusive he spent a great deal 
of time with her, and she found the associa- 
tion fascinating. 

Of his own past life he never volunteered 
a definite nor connected chronicle, nor did 
he, so far as she could judge, take any par- 
ticular pains to conceal it. From casual 
references she gathered that he was by birth 
a Southerner, that he had attended a North- 
ern university, and that he had lived a great 
deal in the West. Of his means of liveli- 
hood, of the source of supply of the money 
he said nothing; in fact, he was not given 
to making explanations and, while he some- 
times volunteered the most surprising bits 
of information, there was something in the 
expression of his eyes and a peculiar tighten- 
ing of his lips which subtly but unmistakably 
conveyed the impression that it would be 
wiser to respect his reserves and be satis- 
fied with what he volunteered. He was full 
of surprises, and his personality seemed to 
change with his moods. For an entire eve- 
ning his speech would be as free from slang 
and colloquialisms as one of Macaulay’s es- 
says; again it was us redolent of argot as the 
alleged comic supplements of the Sunday 
papers. He had evidenty read largely and 
traveled widely, especially in the Far East 
and more than once he mentioned as ac- 
quaintances professional globe trotters, ex- 
plorers, and other restless wanderers whose 
trails she had crossed in her own nomadic 
life. 
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He possessed a vivid descriptive faculty 
and was evidently no mean judge of human 
nature; more or less cynical, but still toler- 
ant and charitable in his judgments. Of 
women he spoke so rarely and in such an 
impersonal way that she guessed they had 
played small part in his life, but of other 
adventure he had had his share, although 
she gathered that more by implication than 
from direct narration. From something he 
let drop in a most casual way she knew 
that he had taken part in the defense of the 
Legations in Peking during the Boxer rebel- 
lion, and he betrayed intimate knowledge 
of remote places in the East which could 
have been gained only at first hand. If he 
possessed friends in New York she was un- 
aware of them; for he never brought any 
one to the apartment and, when they dined 
out or went to the theater, none of the peo- 
ple they encountered ever betrayed the 
slightest sign of recognition. In fact, a few 
weeks after she met him she would hardly 
have recognized him as the individual who 
suggested the way out of her own difficul- 
ties, for the change in his appearance was 
even more marked than her own meta- 
morphosis. The long, black hair which had 
fallen almost to his shoulders was tightly 
cropped and the waxed mustache and inky 
imperial fell before the razor, while the pic- 
turesque clothing was replaced by the most 
conservative and conventional handiwork of 
an exclusive Fifth Avenue tailor. The star- 
tling and complete transformation gave her 
much food for thought and speculation; for 
when the hair was allowed to grow again 
and after one clean shave his upper lip and 
chin bristled with the stubble of the accus- 
tomed form, the new growth was nearly 
white. 

When she first met him she had guessed 
him to be in the early thirties; clean shaven, 
she had nearly doubled that estimate, with 
the return of mustache and goaiee and the 
short hair trained ez brosse and untouched 
by dye she was completely at a loss; his age 
might be anything between the two guesses. 
Hi: iace was too young for the white hair, 
he was as lithe and supple of body as a 
young athlete, but he gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of an experience and worldly knowl- 
edge which could have been gained only 
with years. There was nothing paternal in 
his attitude toward her, but le seemed to 
emphasize subtly that there was a great dis- 
parity of age, enough to make him a guide, 
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counselor, and friend, and to preclude the 
possibility of any sentimental relationship 
which might naturally be anticipated from 
propinquity and companionship of such close 
intimacy. He exhibited a_ never-failing 
courtesy and constant thoughtfulness for her 
comiort, but she felt that she was imper- 
sonal to him as the operator who made his 
telephone connections or the waiter who 
served him in a restaurant. It was an ab- 
solutely abnormal life which she led during 
those few weeks, so much so that details 
which would otherwise have alarmed her she 
accepted as a matter of course. If there was 
the slightest change in Ware’s demeanor or 
attitude it was so gradual that the progress 
was imperceptible; he aroused her curiosity 
and held her interest, but as the days slipped 
on she realized tnat there was something 
more than that; she was becoming abso- 
lutely dominated by him. At first she was 
conscious of it only when he was actually 
present; she caught herself doing things, 
trivial in themselves, without knowing why 
she did them; while he was lounging in front 
of the fire in her boudoir she would rear- 
range the knickknacks on the mantel shelf, 
her fingers touching them and moving them 
about almost automatically, uncontrolled by 
conscious effort of her will. Hardly remem- 
bering what she had been doing, she would 
be recalled to herself by a word from him; 
a word always spoken imperatively. Then, 
while she looked at the new arrangement, 
only vaguely conscious that it was the work 
of her own hands, Ware would plunge into 
some new and interesting topic, watching 
her curiously as he talked. Perhaps a half 
hour later she would again rise from her 
chair and in the same aimless, automatic 
way replace the things in their original po- 
sitions, requiring the proof of ocular demon- 
stration to convince her that she had done 
it when again seated she would be aroused 
by a word from him to hear him continuing 
his conversation or narration as naturally 
as if there had been no interruption. 

Day by day the things which she did 
unconsciously became more complicated, 
and day by day she had less memory of hav- 
ing done them. One evening, for example, 
when they rose from the table, Ware had 
made some trivial criticism of her dress 
which she considered captious. He jooked 
at her steadily when she made a laughing 
protest and then she remembered nothing 
until she found herself sitting in front of 
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the fire in her boudoir, dressed in the gown 
which later created such a sensation at 
Fragonard’s and with the ruby glowing on 
her forehead. She had not the slightest 
recollection of having made the change, and 
Ware, sipping his coffee on the other side 
of the fireplace and looking at her with his 
curious black eyes over the cup, evinced no 
surprise and made no comment. Coming in 
to remove the coffee cups and place a fresh 
log on the fire, Luce had regarded her for 
a moment with a startled, worried expression 
on his black face and then hurried through 
his duties as if anxious to escape from 
the room; but he, too, refrained from volun- 
tary comment, and when she questioned him 
the following morning he artfully and per- 
sistently refused to be trapped into an ad- 
mission that he had observed anything out 
of the ordinary. 

There was nothing particularly alarming 
in these trivial things, and gradually she 
came to accept the absent-minded per- 
formances as a matter of course; in fact, 
with Ware she had to accept pretty much 
everything as a matter of course; for he 
rarely volunteered the slightest explanation. 
Late one afternoon after they had taken a 
long drive together he stopped the car in 
front. of the house where she had first made 
his acquaintance and they entered it to- 
gether. She found the interior, or, at least, 
such part of it as she had seen, transformed. 
‘There was no suggestion of mystery in the 
great reception room; it was entirely con- 
ventional, the decorations and furniture har- 
monious and in perfect taste, but lacking any 
suggestion of individuality. It was luxuri- 
ous and elegant, but commonplace; it might 
have been the drawing-room in any one of 
a thousand houses. 

“Rather an improvement in the old lay- 
out; at least, there isn’t any of that infernal 
incense,” commented Ware as if in answer 
to her unvoiced opinion. “Looks just what 
it is, the best effort of an interior decorator 
who knows his business. I told him to go 
ahead and use his own judgment—and this 
is it.’ Without waiting for her to express 
an opinion, he led the way up a broad flight 
of stairs to the second floor and, opening a 
door, stood aside for her to enter. For a 
moment Kathleen hesitated, just as weeks 

- before she had hesitated at the threshold 
of the house after entering the vestibule. She 
could have given no reason for the hesi- 
tancy, but had she been alone she would 
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have fled down the broad stairway to the 
street and the open air. Ware said nothing; 
after opening the door he stood quietly wait- 
ing for her to precede him, but turning to 
him she found his eyes fixed upon her and 
the inarticulate protest which rose to her 
lips was never uttered. Instead, she dropped 
her own eyes and stepped into the room, 
Ware following and closing the door softly. 
“Tell me what you think of it!” he said 
sharply, and with a little start Kathleen 
looked about her, conscious that she !:ad en- 
tered without knowing what she did. 
“Why, it is beautiful—charming—er— 
homelike!” she exclaimed confusedly. “But 
this isn’t new, Mr. Ware; it isn’t a bit like 
the drawing-room; it feels as if it had been 
lived in!” It was a large room, taking in 
the full width and almost the depth of the 
house, and it was most curiously furnished. 
On the softly tinted walls were a few pic- 
tures, on the polished floor were scattered 
many wonderful Persian rugs and before the 
broad fireplace in which logs were burning 
cheerily an enormous tiger skin. The walls 
were lined with bookshelves to a height of 
five feet and scattered about the broad shelf 
above them was a curious collection of bric- 
a-brac which might well have been picked 
up in world-wide travel by some one with 
the instinct of a collector and the sure taste 
of a connoisseur. The furniture was nonde- 
script; in one corner stood a massive Vene- 
tian cabinet, its panels carved in high relief 
with the wonderful patina which only age 
can give; beside it a tall cylinder of mar- 
velously worked brass which for centuries 
had stood in a Mohammedan mosate bore 
a cluster of softly shaded electric lights. 
wonderful Buddha in bronze smiled benig- 
nantly across the room at a priceless group 
of Sevres figurines; a huge silver Icon had 
for its background the time-mellowed square 
of Gobelin tapestry. In front of the fire- 
place, just far enough back to permit a 
broad, easy couch to come comfortably be- 
tween, a long table of teak wood intricately 
carved was strewn with books and the latest 
periodicals in a half dozen dilferent Jan- 
guages, a slender dagger, its handle jeweled, 
its keen, damascened blade inscribed with a 
text from the Koran, turned to peaceful use 
as a paper cutter. At one end of the couch 
a perfectly appointed tea tray stood on a 
taboret, at the other a tall Chinese vase 
which had been converted into a practical 
reading lamp. The room was a veritable 
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museum, each piece of furniture and orna- 
ment was a gem; but in addition it possessed 
that indefinable quality which had called 
forth Kathleen’s involuntary tribute. It 
was homeiike; it had the subtle atmosphere 
of a room which was lived in; it might have 
been the studio of a painter or the work- 
room of a writer. ‘The books on the shelves 
had evidently been accumulated from many 
sources and betrayed a most catholic taste 
in literature; just as the few good pictures 
testified to a sure judgment in art, and there 
was not a single piece of furniture which 
did not serve a practical purpose and con- 
duce to comfort. The broad couch with the 
perfectly arranged light:and books conven- 
iently to hand invited to reading; in all the 
collection of incongruous objecis of many 
lands and periods there was perfect harmony 
without a single jarring note. The room 
might have been arranged by either a man 
or a woman, but not by any one lacking a 
sure and faultless taste, although it betrayed 
no suggestion of formal design. 

“Have you any suggestion to make, Miss 
Hempstead; is there anything you would 
like added or taken out?” asked Ware 
quietly. She looked at him in surprise. 

“Tf this place were mine, I could think 
of nothing which would improve it or add to 
its comfort, and I should consider it almost 
a sacrilege to remove a single one of the 
things from it, but why do you ask me?” 
she said, and Ware shrugged his shoulders. 

“Glad you approve of it. I thought it 
would please you, and I’m even more glad 
that you said just what you did,” he an- 
swered, evading her direct question. “I 
agree with you that it has a sort of homey 
feeling and, perhaps, that is why you seem 
to fit into it so perfectly. Suppose you lay 
off your hat and wrap and make yourself 
comfy for a few minutes. My diggings are 
top-side; Vil run up and make a quick 
change, and then I won’t have to come back 
to dress for dinner.” 

“But what difference does it make, 
whether I fit into it or not?” she protested, 
halting him as he turned to leave the room. 
“Goodness knows, 1’m not conventional, Mr. 
Ware, and I am doing a lot of shocking 
things, but there are limits which even I 
have to observe.” 

“Not in business, Miss Hempstead—and 
_ this 7s business; or, at any rate, the setting 
for it,” he said coldly. “We have only been 
playing at it so far; it will be necessary for 
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you to meet people, and I prefer that you 
should meet them here—in a business way. 
I want it to be a setting for you, too; I wish 
you to become accustomed to it, just as you 
have become accustomed to the ruby on 
your forehead and the other things. For- 
tunately, you are so adaptable that it will 
be easy; just be your natural self, banish 
all foolish apprehensions and it will be per- 
fectly simple. Now, browse about while I 
am dressing; if you have any changes to 
suggest you can tell me when I return.” He 
slipped quietly out and with a little start 
Kathleen realized that unconsciously she 
had acted upon his suggestion: she had 
slipped off her wrap and even as he vanished 
she was placing her hat upon the table. She 
looked about uneasily; in spite of the charm 
and beauty of the room there was a return 
of that repugnance which had caused her 
to hesitate before entering, but it vanished 
as quickly and mysteriously as it came, and 
when a half hour later Ware returned she 
was curled up on the end of the divan be- 
fore the fire, so absorbed in a French revue, 
which she had picked up, that she did not 
hear him come in. Then for a good fifteen 
minutes he stood immovable behind her, his 
lips compressed, his black eyes fixed intent 
and unwavering upon the back of her 
shapely head. And during that tense period 
of absolute silence the girl on the couch 
never moved, to all outward appearance she 
was absorbed in her reading, her eyes were 
on the magazine; but they were fixed, blank, 
and expressionless, and her fingers did not 
turn a page. 

“Ready, Miss Hempstead!” said Ware 
sharply, and, turning with a start, she saw 
him looking at her with a smile on his lips; 
a smile which might have meant either ap- 
proval or triumph, but Kathleen recognized 
it as distinctly Mephistophelean and her 
fingers trembled as she adjusted her hat. A 
moment later she almost screamed, for help- 
ing her with her wrap his fingers touched 
the back of her neck and with a shudder she 
recognized that same icy coldness which had 
so startled her when he took the ruby from 
her forchead. A few moments later the 
hand which assisted her into the car was 
warm and normai and she settled back 
against the luxurious upholstery with a sigh 
of relief; but, nevertheless, she entered her 
apartment firmly resolved that before the 
evening was over she would definitely termi- 
nate all connection with this mysterious man 
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who seemed to be able to make her as wax 
in his hands. 

That resolution weakened a trifle under 
the influence of the dainty and luxurious 
surroundings which she loved, before the 
reflection of herself in a particularly charm- 
ing gown which she owed to his generosity 
and, above all, during the exquisite dinner 
served by Luce with the accompaniment of 
bright silver, snowy linen, and dainty china. 
And during that dinner Ware proved to be 
unusually charming and entertaining as a 
companion, making her laugh in spite of the 
vague apprehensions which obsessed her and 
holding her interest every minute. Luce was 
in and out of the room so constantly that 
there was no opportunity for confidential 
conversation and when she rose from the 
table that resolve was so thoroughly shaken 
that she temporized and decided to delay; 
a decision which seemed to gain the tacit 
approval of the smiling, indulgent face which 
looked at her from the mantel when she 
walked slowly into her boudcir. No, she 
would not speak that evening, but tc-morrow 
she surely would, and in no uncertain terms 
—and turning, she found Ware looking at 
her fixedly with eyes like black beads, his 
lips compressed to a thin, straight line, his 
brows corrugated in a frown which betrayed 
intense concentration. 

In the morning she awoke with a start, 
as if she had been recailed irom a fit of ab- 
straction by his imperative command, Stella, 
the dusky handmaiden procured by Luce to 
minister to her intimate personal service, 
stood beside the bed with a tray and on it 
beside the coffee cup was a note in Ware’s 
familiar writing. She tore open the en- 
velope with trembling fingers; it contained 
only a few lines, the announcement that he 
had reserved seats for “The Scourge,” the 
great theatrical success of the season, and 
the request that they should dine a half hour 
earlier than usual that evening. She sank 
back on the pillows and stared at the ceil- 
ing; curt and commonplace as the note had 
proved to be, the sight of it had startled her 
as much as if Ware had shouted into her 
bedroom to awaken her. Yes, of course, 
she would go with him to the theater, but 
what was that other thing in the back of her 
mind? Oh, yes, she remembered now; she 
had intended to have something out with 
him, perhaps she had aiready said something 
to him about it! Had she? She could not 
remember! What had they talked about 
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after they left the dining room to have 
coffee in her boudoir? With a little cry 
she sat bolt upright in bed and looked curi- 
ously about the room. Yes, she was wide- 
awake; there was the tray with the coffee 
and the morning paper, and Ware’s note lay 
on the white counterpane. Sunlight was 
coming through the window, and the rumble 
of the city’s life came faintly with it; the 
clock told her that she had slept a half 
hour beyond her usual time. Yes, she was 
in her own room, in her own bed, but she 
had no recollection of having come there the 
night before. 

Wait, she must straighten this out; she 
must remember! She jumped out of bed 
and picked up the note which had slipped 
to the floor, satisfying herself with a quick 
glance that she had read it correctly before 
crumpling it up in a nervous hand. The 
mere physical contact with that sheet of 
paper on which his hand had so recently 
rested seemed to stimulate her memory to a 
certain point and then abolish it absolutely. 
She recalled having turned to find Ware’s 
eyes so curiously fixed on hers, and then 
nothing more until the arrival of the note 
awakened her; try as she would, she could 
not remember a single thing which had hap- 
pened in the interval. Curiously enough, 
she was not frightened, but she was puzzled 
and annoyed and her bewilderment was not 
lessened when, a moment later in her dress- 
ing room, she found Stella smoothing out 
an elaborate evening wrap before hanging 
it in the closet. On her dressing table lay 
a long pair of evening gloves which she had 
purchased only the day before and had never 
consciously had on her hands, but they be- 
trayed unmistakable evidence of having been 
worn, and beside them lay a theater pro- 
gram, She picked it up and gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise when she saw that it 
was from the Bulango Theater and con- 
tained the caste of ‘“‘The Scourge,” bearing 
the date of the previous evening. 

“Did Mr. Ware send this with his note?” 
she asked, and Stella smiled broadly as she 
shook her head. 

“Lan’s sake, Miss Kathleen, I suspicions 
that yo’ isn’t more’n half awake yet!” she 
exclaimed. “Why, yo’ toted that in yo’ own 
self las’ night; yo’ was readin’ it so atten- 
tive that yo’ nevah said a word while I 
was brushin’ yo’ hair befo’ yo’ went to bed!” 
Kathleen Iooked again at the program; to 
the best of her recollection she had never 
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seen it before. She picked up the gloves, 
and from the ease with which one of them 
slipped on she knew that it could not be 
the first time—and the finger tips bore 
traces of the printer’s ink from the pro- 
gram! Absorbed in trying to force her 
memory, she resigned herself automatically 
to Stella’s deft hands, but when her toilet 
was completed she had succeeded only in 
thinking up a possible means of solving the 
puzzle of how those blank hours had been 
occupied. Luce, in addition to his other 
manifold duties, always acted as her chauf- 
feur when she went out alone during the 
day, or when she and Ware drove together 
in the evening. He was by nature garru- 
lous, but she had learned from experience 
that when questioned about Ware or his 
concerns he shut up like a clam, so when he 
appeared in answer to her summons she was 
careful to let him talk for a while without 
prompting; then, after informing him that 
she wished dinner served a half hour earlier 
than usual and suggesting a particular dish 
for the entrée, she dismissed him, calling 
him back after he had started to leave the 
room. 

“By the way, Luce, what was the name 
of the theater to which you drove us last 
evening?” she asked abruptly. She was 
careful to put the question with a show of 
indifference which made it seem unimpor- 
tant, but the negro’s eyes seemed to pop 
with astonishment as he shook his head, 
and she noticed a familiar and significant 
tightening of his thick lips. 

“Who; me?” he exclaimed incredulously. 
“Miss Kathleen, I reckon yo’-all is tryin’ 
to take a rise outen me! I didn’t drive 
yo’-all no place at-all!” 

“Nonsense, Luce; you know you did; to 
‘The Scourge,’ but I have forgotten the name 
of the theater—oh, yes; it is at the Bulango, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yas’m, Miss Kathleen; that’s right!” he 
exclaimed with suspicious alacrity. ‘That’s 
th’ name what th’ show is called an’ it’s like 
you say, at th’ Bulango Thea’tah. I knows, 
cause Mr. Ware done tole me to get a box 
foh this evenin’.” 

“Ym not talking about this evening, but 
last evening, Luce!” she exclaimed impa- 
tiently as he edged toward the door. ‘‘Was 
it to the Bulango that you drove us last 
night?” 

“Why, Miss Kathleen; didn’t I jes’ done 
tole you that I procu’ed th’ box foh this eve- 
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nin’?” he evaded. “Las’ evenin’ I didn’t 
drive yo’-all no place at-all; in fac’, I was 
a presidin’ at th’ lodge meetin’. Mr. Ware, 
he’s sho’ly plumb cah’less th’ way he spen’s 
money, but he wouldn’t be so foolish as to 
squandah it twice on th’ safhe show; not 
when a thief of a specuiatah cha’ges five 
prices foh a box, like he done foh th’ one I 
jes’ bought foh this evenin’.” Still grum- 
bling, he vanished before she could ask 
another question, but not before she had 
noted a peculiar lividity which gave his 
ebony skin a decided bluish-lavender tint; a 
change which she had often noticed before 
when she had tried to question him on any 
subject even remotely relating to her as- 
sociation with Ware. In every other way 
he was absolutely devoted to her; he 
watched over her as solicitously as a fond 
mother over her firstborn, he delighted in 
anticipating her smallest want. and amused 
her vastly with his stories of the social ac- 
tivities of the exclusive colored circles in 
which he moved, but the moment she ques- 
tioned him his garrulity was checked, he 
placed a guard upon his speech, and, as if 
afraid that even then he might betray him- 
self, he always took refuge in the safety 
of flight. 

But skillfully as Luce, without neglecting 
his duties, managed to elude her for the 
rest of the day, he was obtrusively omnipres- 
ent from the moment that Ware, just in time 
for dinner, arrived that evening. Kathleen’s 
confusion and bewilderment had become 
tinged with resentment during the long day, 
and she anticipated eagerly the opportunity 
to ask Ware a few point-blank questions, 
but looking at him across the perfectly ap- 
pointed table, she found it impossible to 
formulate them, and Luce never seemed 
to be absent from the room for two con- 
secutive minutes. And, as if to add to her 
bewilderment and allay apprehension and 
resentment, she was conscious for the first 
time in many days of a complete freedom 
of her will and thought. Instead of domi- 
nating her, Ware seemed subtly to be en- 
couraging complete independence. Usually 
he verged on the didactic in controlling the 
conversation; to-night he followed where she 
led and in his black eyes there was a soft- 
ness, almost an appeal, entirely different 
from the cold and stern imperiousness which 
she had found so compelling. Many and 
various as had been his moods, this was 
something entirely different; she would have 
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found it impossible to put it into words; 
but she felt vaguely that he was humanized; 
that for the first time in her knowledge of 
him he betrayed a doubt of his own in- 
fallibility, that a trace of uncertainty and 
indecision had crept into his usual attitude 
of cock-sureness to make him uneasy and 
apprehensvwe. 

The impression grew more marked from 
the moment they entered the lobby of the 
theater. She had grown so accustomed to 
his looking fixedly at her face with a cold, 
impersonal stare that she accepted it as 
she did so many other things—as a matter 
of course, but to-night his scrutiny, al- 
though quite as constant, was entirely dif- 
ferent in character. He seemed to be study- 
ing her, alert and watchful for the slightest 
change in her expression, but without sug- 
gestion of domination. The change was 
even more puzzling to her than any of the 
other things had been, but when the cur- 
tain rose she forgot it in the quick develop- 
ment of another puzzle, for while she imme- 
diately became absorbed in the. intensely 
dramatic action of the play, she had the 
curious sensation that it was not new to her. 
Of course, it must be; for she had no 
greater knowledge of the scenes and plot 
than’ she had gathered from reading the 
unanimously favorable and _ enthusiastic 
criticisms of it, but, while she listened and 
watched as attentively as any other member 
of the audience, the shifting scenes and de- 
velopment of the plot which led by many 
ingenious and baffling twists and turns to the 
inevitable and still unexpected climax, it 
contained no real surprises for her. To her 
ears the spoken lines were vaguely but un- 
mistakably familiar; the settings which had 
been acclaimed as a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of lighting and scenic art in creating 
illusion seemed disappointingly discounted 
by a previous acquaintance with them. At 
the first intermission she turned her back to 
the audience, for Ware invariably sat so far 
back in a theater box that he was incen- 
spicuous, but even as she turned he was 
leaving and he did not return until the cur- 
tain was rising for the second act. It was 
not until the fina! curtain that he remained 


with her when conversation was not facitly - 


forbidden by courtesy, and she noticed that 
the hands which held the wrap for her were 
tremulous and his swarthy skin almost livid. 

“Wait, please!” he said in a voice little 
above a whisper, but, nevertheless, elo- 
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quently appealing, and Kathleen yielded, 
curbing her impatience and curiosity until 
they had returned to her apartment. ‘There 
she confronted him with a new-found self- 
conlidence born of the curious change in him, 
only to find that his old manner had re- 
turned, that he was again completely master 
of himself and hardly less master of her. 

“Sit down, Miss Hempstead,” he said 
quietly and, hardly realizing what she was 
doing, she obeyed. He remained standing, 
his back to the fireplace, his expression and 
bearing confident. Luce had followed them 
into the little boudoir to ask if there was 
anything which they wished, and it struck 
her that there was just a momentary flash of 
rebellion in his eyes when Ware dismissed 
him with a curt and imperious word, but he 
left them alone, and Ware looked at her 
with a confident and triumphant smile on his 
lips. 

“That was an exceptionally clever per- 
formance this evening; don’t you think so?” 
he asked, 

“Yes; very,” agreed Kathleen quickly. 
“Clever enough to be interesting the second 
time of seeing; at least, I found it so.” 

“Meaning?” interrogated Ware curtly, a 
glint of mockery in his black eyes. 

“Meaning exactly what I say; that it was 
not the first time [ had seen the play, Mr. 
Ware!” He looked at her incredulously. 

“Tt is, I believe, absolutely original; this 
was only the fifth performance and, as we 
have spent the last four evenings together, 
that seems to need a bit of explanation.” 

“It does; more than a bit; a whole lot; 
and If shall ask you to make that expiana- 
tion before you leave this room!” said Kath- 
leen. “What is it, Mr. Ware; have I be- 
come a somnambulist, or.are you a wizard? 
The whole thing savors of necromancy. I 
am as sure as that I am sitting here this 
minute that last night I left this apartment 
and saw that performance at the Bulango 
Theater. I suspected it to-day when I real- 
ized that the hours of my life following our . 
dinner together last evening until 1 awak- 
ened this morning were as much of a blank 
to me as if £ had never lived through them; 
I became certain of it after the play started, 
for, without actually remembering that I 
had been there, the theater itself was famil- 
iar to me. Indistinctly, Vil admit, but I was 
able to forecast the lines before they were 
spoken, to anticipate every detail of the 
scenery and stage setting before the curtain 
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rose. It was puzzling, tantalizing, uncanny; 
as if I were seeing the reality of something 
which I had dreamed, or witnessing some- 
thing which had been entirely familiar to me 
in another incarnation. I was not exactly 
frightened by it; for it came as a confirma- 
tion of suspicions which I had harbored all 
day. This morning, after finding a pro- 
gram of last night’s performance on my 
dressing table and Stella’s admission that 
I brought it home with me last night after 
an absence of which I had no recollection, 
I questioned Luce and tried to trap him. He 
is a faithful retainer—or familiar—Mr. 
Ware; you are well served. He lied, almost 
convincingly, and strenuously denied that he 
had driven me to the theater.” Ware, who 
had listened with flattering attention, in 
spite of the half-quizzical, half-cynical smile 
on his lips, shook his head. 

“No, Luce did not lie to you, Miss Hemp- 
stead,” he protested. ‘You’ve had a curious 
effect upon that darkey; at least, upon his 
devotion to me. It used to be absolute; he 
was voluntarily more my slave than his an- 
cestors had been to mine by virtue of actual 
ownership, but the most I get from him now 
is a divided allegiance, and he would sacri- 
fice my interests for yours—if by any in- 
conceivable chance they happened to con- 
flict.” 

“That is a detail; an unimportant one!” 
protested Kathleen impatiently, suspicious 
that Ware was endeavoring to dodge the 
main issue. “It is the other thing; the big 
one; which needs explanation, and I feel 
that T have the right to demand it. Hf, as 
you have just implied, our interests are 
uientical, there is no need for mystery be- 
tween us and I do demand it.” 

“Certainly; it is your right and, had I 
wished to deny it, I should not have re- 
turned home with you this evening, for I 
read a threatening question in your eves all 
through dinner, and I knew that the best I 
could do would only serve to delay it,” ad- 
mitted Ware frankly. “My dear Miss 
Hempstead, you must not expect me to do 
the impossible, the most learned physiolo- 
gists and psychologists have long tried to 
find an explanation for the thing which puz- 
zled you this evening; that vague feeling of 
familiarity with something manifestly un- 
familiar which every one, at one time or 
another, has experienced. They have sug- 
gested everything, from a momentary failure 
of the two sides of the brain to function in 
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unison, to a previous incarnation. Fortu- 
nately, in this particular instance, the ex- 
planation is a perfectly simple one.” 

“J am waiting to hear it!” she prompted 
eagerly as he paused and looked down at her 
with twinkling eyes. 

“Why, in a nutshell, it’s just this,” he 
said dryly. “That performance seemed 
familiar to you to-night for the simple rea- 
son that last night you saw it from the same 
box from start to finish. Of that much I 
can speak positively from my own knowl- 
edge, for I was with you; I took you there 
and I brought you home.” 

“T am still waiting, Mr. Ware; that is 
only a confession, a statement of fact of 
which I was already convinced. You have 
made no explanation.” 

“Do you need one, after what you have 
already told me?” he asked abruptly, his 
eyes fixed on hers. ‘Of course, you do not; 
at least, no explanation which I can give 
you, for I don’t understand it myself. The 
facts, yes; for I am a reasonably close ob- 
server. You were ina state of what we may 
call trance, for lack of a better word; a 
trance so profound that your actions in it 
would still be a complete blank to you save 
for the trivial incident of your having found 
that program upon your dressing table this 
morning. That inanimate bit of paper 
formed a connecting link, a stimulus. It 
was as if the finding of a key had stumulated 
your curiosity to discover a lock which it 
would fit.” She met his gaze steadily, un- 
flinchingly, but her finger nails were sink- 
ing into the palms of her hands. 

“This trance state was a result of your 
suggestion?” she demanded. 

“Possibly; I am not sure—yet,” he an- 
swered frankly, and she felt that he was 
telling the exact truth. “What you did in 
it was at my suggestion, but I give you my 
word that it was unpremeditated, unplanned. 
I acted on the spur of the moment, and I 
was rather startled at the success of it all; 
I had so little intention of going out that I 
had told Luce we should not need him, and 
we drove to the theater in a taxi. You had 
him plumb scared this morning, Miss Hemp- 
stead, and I’ll confess that he pretty nearly 
scared me in turn. I believed that you 
would awaken with a memory of what had 
happened, but his report of your question- 
ing convinced me that you did not. Luce 
insinuated that f had been trying some 
hocus-pocus—cun’jun, he calls it, and-——” 
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“Just a minute, Mr. Ware; we shall stick 
to the main point, if you please!” she per- 
sisted. ‘Whether you planned it and de- 
sired it or not, 1 was so much under your 
influence, so absolutely in your power, that 
I did a thing like that; appeared in a pub- 
lic place befoie a lot of people, without re- 
taining the slightest recollection of it—isn’t 
that the truth?” 

“AJmost; evidently there was some slight 
trace, or you would not be questioning me,” 
he answered. 

“Yes, fortunately, there was; as the re- 
sult of your carelessness in permitting me to 
retain that program to become a stimulus!” 
she said bitterly as she rose from her chair 
and faced him with defiance blazing in her 
eyes. “You can see that this is an impos- 
sible condition, Mr. Ware; it cannot con- 
tinue. There was nothing in the original 
proposition which you laid before me ap- 
proaching this; I was to be a free agent, 
at liberty to-——” 

“Hold on; even the Constitution is sus- 
ceptible of amendment and a business agree- 
ment so inelastic that it couldn’t be changed 
to meet changing conditions would lead to 
inevitable failure!” he interrupted. ‘Miss 
Hempstead, I’m playing on the dead level 
with you, perhaps giving you more advan- 
tages than the rules of the game call for. 
Your finding that program was not a result 
of my carelessness nor an accident; I knew 
you had it, and I guessed just about what 
would happen. I told you at the outset 
that it was part of my business to guess cor- 
rectly. Have you anything to complain of 
in my treatment of you?” 

“Can you expect me to deliver myself, 
body and soul, into your keeping?” she de- 
manded scornfully. He looked at her for a 
moment in silence, a curious, wistful expres- 
sion in his eyes. : 

“Have I ever given you the slightest rea- 
son to suppose that either, or both, would 
not be sacredly respected if such an impos- 
sible thing should happen?” he asked finally 
in a voice which she hardly recognized. He 
turned and looked significantly at the photo- 
graph of her father on the mante!, and when 
his eyes turned again to her, sweeping her 
from head to foot, she seemed to see in them 
a reflection of herself as she appeared on 
that day when she answered his advertise- 
ment; a girl shabby in appearance, an abso- 
lute failure, friendless and on the verge of 
desperation. ‘Miss Hempstead, until the 
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day you came under this roof, you had 
never known what real security was; your 
father’s death simply shifted you from one 
dangerous environment to another more 
perilous; from living on a powder magazine 
to walking on the edge of an abyss. I know 
what has come into your mind. I can ap- 
preciate the fear which is impelling you to 
make a decision which I should regret. That 
decision I shall do little to influence, for I 
want no unwilling partner in any game I 
play, but in justice to myself I shall do my 
best to banish the distrust which you have 
‘perinitted to creep into your thoughts. I 
cannot make the explanation that you de- 
mand, for I confess that the things which 
puzzle you are almost as much of a puz- 
zle to me, although I have dabbled in many 
things which border on the occult and have 
wasted time and energy in searching the face 
of the earth for the fountain head of wis- 

_dem. I acknowledge that I discovered 
things about you which you have never sus- 
pected yourself, traits and powers which you 
must always have possessed and which, per- 
haps, I have been the first to recognize. I 
cannot explain them, for I do not under- 
stand them myself. Perhaps I had planned 
to take advantage of them, just as you avail 
yourself of the comfort and convenience of 
electric lighting without taking the trouble 
to acquaint yourself with the technicalities 
of the production of the current. I am sorry 
that you have become alarmed and distrust- 
ful, yet Iam glad that it has come to a show- 
down.” 

“IT agree with you. I, too, am glad that 
it has come to a show-down before it was 
too late,” answered Kathleen, but in spite 
of her assertion the defiance in her eyes had 
given place to something very like regret. 
“It is not a question of partnership, Mr. 
Ware; in that I would trust you implicitly, 
but I seem to have become a tool; absolute 
wax in your hands, and I can’t go on with it. 
It frightens me toe find that for hours I can 
be absolutely powerless. It is as danserous 
for you as for me; it is not right that any 
one human being should so absolutely domi- 
nate and control another. I realize now 
that it is some:hing which has grown with 
use and familiarity, that from trifles it has 
grown to hig and serious proportions; that 
if I permitted it to continue there would be 
no telling to what it might lead. Do vou 
wonder that IT am frightened by it, that, no 
matter how much I might trust you——” 
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“You have no cause to fear!” interrupted 
Ware. “Little as any one knows as to the 
cause of this sort of thing, it has certain 
well-defined limits beyond which it never 
goes—limits of safety they might be called. 
Assume the worst for a moment, that I am 
a deep-dyed and unscrupulous villain, and 
you would find that I was powerless to in- 
fluence you for evil, or even to the appear- 
ance of it. Last night, for instance, you 
very willingly accepted my suggestion to go 
to the play; it was a natural, proper, and 
perfectly conventional thing to do, and we 
did it in a natural, proper, and perfectly 
conventional way; certainly no one in the 
audience had the slightest reason to suspect 
that there was anything out of the ordinary. 
But had I suggested that you go immodestly, 
or even absurdly dressed; had I prompted 
you to do anything which would have made 
you conspicuous or ridiculous, the mere sug- 
gestion would have awakened you imme- 
diately from your trance to complete con- 
sciousness. No hypnotist has ever succeeded 
in making his most passive subject commit 
a crime, even attempts to gain confessions 
of crimes already committed have proved 
complete failures; no trance is ever so pro- 
found that the instincts of self-preservation 
and self-defense are forgotten, or even 
dulled.” 

“That is not quite true, Mr. Ware!” pro- 
tested Kathleen quickly. ‘I remember see- 
ing a gentle, quiet young girl transformed 
into a perfect fury by a friend of ours who 
was demonstrating the powers of hypnotism 
one evening in my father’s studio in Rome. 
He made her believe that she was insanely 
jealous and, while the dagger which he 
handed to her was made only of cardboard, 
she used it on her supposed rival with a 
realism which would have been fatai had the 
blade been of steel.” Ware’s answering 
laugh testified to a very real relief. 

“My dear Miss Hempstead, that is just 
the sort of thing which is pulled off in every 
parler and studio scance; the kind of fool 
piffle which has prevenied serious study of 
the subject by serious-minded peopie!” he 
said. “Granting that there was no ccllu- 
sion; a most difficult thing to prove in those 
exhibitions, your little girl went through the 
motions and used the cardboard weapon be- 
cause she knew it was ail a harmless fake. 
Even if the girl was realiy hypnotized, the 
chances are a hundred to cne that she over- 
did it. The best hypnotic subjects invari- 
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ably possess a certain dramatic instinct 
which leads them to give convincing per- 
formances, but only so far as they are within 
the law and do not outrage the conventions 
of decency. . Last evening, for example, 
after you fell into that curious trancelike 
state, it was perfectly simple and easy for 
me to guide you along lines where there was 
no subconscious resistance. We had spoken 
of ‘The Scourge.’ I knew that you wished 
to see it, so you went with me unquestion- 
ingly, and 1’ll wager that no one in the the- 
ater had the slightest suspicion that you 
were not entirely conscious of what you were 
about. But had I suggested that you should 
interrupt the performance by screaming, or 
doing some conspicuous and_ill-mannered 
thing, you would have come back to yourself 
and full consciousness instantly. Ill prove 
that to you absolutely to-morrow, Miss 
Hempstead. With your eyes open and com- 
pletely your own mistress I shall ask you 
to do something which I should never dare 
suggest to you if you were in a trance, for 
it will make you conspicuous; in fact, that’s 
the key note of the whole performance.” 
Kathleen shook her head; not too decisively. 

“All of to-day I have been resolutely mak- 
ing up my mind that there should be no 
to-morrow under your uncanny and terrify- 
ing control, Mr. Ware, and you have said 
nothing to shake that resolution,” she said. 
“But after all of your kindness to me I 
wish to be fair and reasonable. What is it 
that you wish me to do?” 

“To get right back to first principles; to 
the thing we spoke of during our first in- 
terview!” answered Ware eagerly, the cor- 
ners of his mouth twitching suspiciously. 
“To dine with me in the colonial room at 
Fragonard’s; afterward to accompany me 
to the Benefit at the Metropolitan.” 

“Sragonard’s at last—and the Metropoli- 
tan!” exclaimed Kathleen, and the eagerness 
in her eyes and smile on her lips boded ill 
to her resolution. ‘Have you held that out 
as a final temptation to overcome my fears 
and scruples?” Ware shook his head and 
there was no answering smile on his lips. 

“Ruch as I knew you wanted to go to 
those places, I have had my own reasons 
for steering clear of them until now,” he 
said, and on his face was the exnression 
which always came to it when he wished 
to emphasize that their relation was purely 
a business one. “Now I’m ready for ’em 
and we'll do it right; you are going to be 
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conspicuous, Miss Hempstead, but only 
charmingly and mysteriously so. Full re- 
galia, of course; you will wear the black 
gown, the ruby, and the sables that you 
raised such a row about, and I’li demon- 
strate to you that I know my business. I’m 
staging a little show of my own with you 
as the star, and Till make Bulango’s galaxy 
look like a tallow candle. IT’ll leave your 
part of it entirely to you—with just one 
reservation: from the time you leave this 
house until you return to it you will speak 
only in French, even to Luce, if you have 
occasion to address him.” 

“He will accompany us to Fragonard’s?” 
she asked laughingly, and Ware nodded as- 
sent. 

“And to the opera, but as a watchdog, not 
like the Luce who fusses over you like a hen 
which has hatched out a duckling,” he an- 
swered in all seriousness. ‘Don’t you 
bother about him, Miss Hempstead; like 
his kind he is a natural-born actor, and all I 
have to tell him is the costume to wear; he’ll 
live up to it. Believe me, it is going to be 
some performance. See here, Miss Hemp- 
stead, forget all your foolish worries and 
throw your heart into this thing, just as you 
decided to do when I first laid it before 
you. That is all that I ask of you, and I 
give you my word that if you come to me 
on the day after to-morrow and tell me that 
you want to quit, I shal] not argue the 
question with you and we shall part friends.” 
Kathleen hesitated. 

“And, in the meantime, there will be no 
more of this mystery; this trance, hyp- 
notism, or whatever you call it?” she asked 
and Ware in turn hesitated even longer. 

“Miss Hempstead, there are many things 
which I can’t control,’ he said slowly. 
“That happens to be one of them, and I 
never make a promise which I cannot carry 
out. I can speak only for myself; I pledge 
you my word that I will do nothing to in- 
duce it, and you will have to be satisfied 
with that. And now, lest you should ac- 
cuse me of trying to influence you unduly, 
I will leave you to sleep over it, and you 
can send me your decision in the morning. 
Good night!” He ignored the hand which 
she extended to detain him and, before she 
could frame a verbal protest, he slipped 
from the room, Jeaving her alone, and, as 
she assured herself, uncertain, looking at the 
kindly, indulgent face which smiled at her 


from the frame on the mantel; the face of 
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the man from whom she had inherited noth- 
ing but weakness and who had instilled into 
her youthful, plastic mind by precept and 
example the creed of self-indulgence. 

Unconsciously she returned the smile and 
persistently telling herself that she had 
promised nothing, that the morning might 
still find her firm in her resolution to stop, 
she turned away and walked slowly to her 
dressing room. She resigned herself silently 
to the ministrations of Stella, but she was 
almost unconscious of them, No, she was 
not in a trance, but she was seeing a vision 
which Ware had conjured for her many 
weeks ago, a vision which had no little in- 
fluence upon the decision she had made in 
the sordid, unattractive room beneath Mrs. 
Jergan’s roof. She still told herself that she 
was undecided when she went to her bed- 
room, but when her head touched the pillow 
she immediately fell into the dreamless, un- 
troubled sleep of one enjoying the complete 
peace of mind which follows the final. deci- 
sion for good or evil. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Moving almost like an automaton, Kath- 
leen laid. aside her sable coat before she 
realized that, instead of to her own apart- 
ment, Ware had escorted her to the house 
where she had first met him. In fact, from 
the moment they left the box at the Metro- 
politan she had seemed like a woman in a 
dream; they had not exchanged a word, she 
had paid no attention to the route they had 
traversed, and when Luce threw open the 
door of the car she had stepped out, en- 
tered the house without the slightest hesi- 
tation, and now, without spoken suggestion 
from Ware, she made herself thoroughly at 
home in the great room to which she had 
led the way. There was not the slightest 
trace of indecision or uncertainty in her ex- 
pression or bearing when she looked about. 

“J don’t know why we have come here, 
but, after all, it is of slight importance,” 
she said quietly as she sat down, unin- 
vited, on the couch before the fire. The 
revue she had been reading the previous 
afternoon lay where it had dropped irom 
her hands, the dagger with which she had 
cut the leaves still in it as a marker, and 
unconsciously she tock up the weapon and 
held it idly in her hands. “Reproaches 
would be as futile as regrets, Mr. Ware, but 
I am sorry that you broke your word.” 
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Ware, obviously ill at ease, shook his head. 

“I did not!” he answered, and while she 
looked at him in frank disbelief and waited 
expectantly for him to continue, he added 
nothing to that curt denial. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I was a 
free agent to-night, that you did nothing to 
influence me, that you did not take ad- 
vantage of that strange and most uncanny 
power of control which——-” 

“That is precisely what I mean to tell 
you!”’ he interrupted impatiently. “I did 
not violate our understanding or agreement 
by a hair’s breadth. You did exactly what 
we planned, with your eyes wide open and 
in full control of your own will and con- 
sciousness. Did it remarkably well, too, I 
am happy to say. You created a tre- 
mendous sensation, Miss Hempstead, and 
put it over just as I knew you could. You 
more than realized my expectations.” 

“Then why were you not satisfied with 
that? Why did you spoil it all by forget- 
ting your promise and destroying——” 

“T did not!” repeated Ware, and this time 
there was an impatience akin to anger in 
his tone. “I have sins enough to answer 
for, without going out of my way to take 
punishment. I suppose you mean that Tri- 
castle business?” 

“Yes; that is exactly what I mean!” said 
Kathleen, her tone making the reply a re- 
tort, almost an accusation. “From the mo- 
ment she appeared on the stage I realized 
that all of the other things, startling as they 
had been, were only preliminaries; all those 
queer little experiments you have been mak- 
ing with me, even that last, culrainating test 
when you demonstrated your uncanny power 
by robbing a whole evening of my conscious 
life. You won because I was off my guard, 
Mr. Ware, but you won only’by the flick of 
an eyelid; a second more of consciousness, of 
freedom from your domination, and Tf ghould 
have fled frorn the box.” 

“Two heads are better than one, ‘\iiss 
Hempstead. Suppose you forget your re- 
sentment and let us try together to get to 
the bottom of this thing,” said Ware coolly, 
without the slightest trace of anger in -his 
voice. “Will you tell me just what hap- 
pened—say from the time Miss Tricastle ep- 
peared?” 

“But that is just what TF don’t know niy- 
self—I can’t explain it!” protested Kathleen. 
“T seemed to lose conscious control of my 
muscles. I wished to fly, but I remained 
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there spellbound. I was fighting desperately 
for something or against something; even 
now I cannot remember which it was, 
whether I felt an intense antagonism or an 
overwhelming sympathy for the woman on 
the stage. I only know that from the mo- 
ment she started that last recitation I was 
in agony until she made me see that German 
plane fall. Then everything grew blank, 
and I was no longer in the Metropolitan; I 
suppose that my body was, but surely my 
soul left it. I was transported, I was at the 
battle front; I saw the full horror of it all 
as plainly as I now see your face, the roar 
of the guns deafened me. Now that I am 
here, awake and in safety, I feel as if I had 
come back from. something cruel and hor- 
rible in which I played an unconscious and 
unwilling part. It revolts me; I can’t recall 
just what happened at the opera, but I feel 
that through me that boor Irish girl was 
hurt, that her greatest histrionic triumph 
was turned to Dead Sea fruit. Can you 
wonder, after all that has gone before, that 
I hold you responsible for it; that once for 
all and finally I tell you this must stop; 
that it cannot go on?” 

“Certainly; there is no room for argu- 
ment there,’ he agreed with a readiness 
which startled her and cut the ground from 
beneath her feet. “But there are some- 
times diiferent ways of attaining a result, 
and it is foolish to select the most difficult 
one. My code of ethics may be peculiarly 
my own, but I live up to it and, in spite of 
the disbelief which you so persistently ex- 
press, I always keep my word, and I never 
make a promise which I do not hetieve I 
can keep. Right here I wish to assert posi- 
tively and without reservation that I had 
absolutely nothing to do with anything out 
of the ordinary which may have happened 
to you this evening. Of course, I realize 
that something did happen, but it was from 

either wish nor thought of mine; in fact, it 
aid not suit my book at all; it upset plans 
which I had made.” Kathleen was bewil- 
dered: there was no mistaking his absolute 
sincerity. He believed that he was telling 
the absolute truth, but she believed just as 
firmly that he had deceived himself. Ware 
evidently read what was in her mind and 
he continued quickly, before she could find 
words to express it. 

“Miss Hempstead, you were, in a way, 
hypnotized, eniranced, or whatever you wish 
to call it, but you were not alone in that; 
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Miss Tricastle had the whole audience going. 
That sounds absurd, but the conditions were 
just right, Bulango arranged that program 
with a masterly hand, the whole atmosphere 
was emotional. Miss Tricastle’s act was the 
climax of a tensely emotional performance. 
She carried us all with her, but up to a cer- 
tain point it was simply a careiully re- 
‘hearsed performance. There was but one 
absolutely unforeseen and spontaneous thing 
about it; the finale, when she drew back 
with that horrified exclamation of ‘The 
Flames!’ That was reality, not art, and I 
believe it was your work. Wait, please. I 
cannot understand it all, but I believe I can 
explain a part. I realized that you were, 
perhaps, more affected than any one else in 
the audience. I believe that you and Miss 
Tricastle became absolutely en rapport; that 
through your intense sympathy you became 
clairvoyant; that in the beginning you saw 
through her eyes, at the end she saw through 
yours, and, save that I escorted you there, 
I kad no more to do with it than I had with 
the performance on the stage.” 

“Mr. Ware, last night you told me that 
until I came under your protection I had 
never known real safety; if what you tell 
me now is true, I have never realized how 
much [ need protection!” exclaimed Kath- 
leen bitterly. “It was sufficiently humiliat- 
ing to have to acknowledge the power which 
you had gained over me, but that was in a 
measure palliated by the belief that it was 

ecause I had learned to trust you so im- 
plicitly and had tacitly placed myself in 
your hands. But if a woman I have never 
seen before can with a snap of her finger 
gain such complete control of me that my 
freedom of will is abolished and that I be- 
come a mere automaton, I must indeed be 
a poor, weak creature. I feel as if I were 
contaminated, afflicted 22 

“Call it blessed or endowed, Miss Hemp- 
stead!” interrupted Ware. “It depends 
largely upon ourselves whether the talents 
bestowed upon us become blessing or afflic- 
tions. You recoil from this sort of thing 
because most of the psychic phenomena have 
been brought into disrepute by crooks and 
grafters who have produced spurious mani- 
festations. No matter how eminent a man 
may be in the exact sciences, no matter how 
greatly his researches and investigations may 
have contributed to the sum of human 
knowledge, let him suggest applying the 
same methods to the study of hypnotism, 
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thought transference, mind reading, clair- 
voyance, materialization, or any of the phe- 
nomena which cannot be weighed and meas- 
ured, and he is at once looked upon with 
suspicion; he is in his dotage or has became 
a rainbow chaser, Yet there must be a basis 
of truth in some of those things; hypactism, 
under the name of suggestion, is a recog- 
nized therapeutic agent and does not imply 
impaired will on the part of the subject. 
What happened to-night is, to my mind, an 
absolute demonstration of the possibilities of 
clairvoyance. I have not the slightest coubt 
that you saw what actually happened three 
thousand miles away. You saw it distiactly 
yourself, you conveyed a part of it to Miss 
Tricastle; in turn she passed a litile of it 
on to all of us; only a little, the suggestion 
of a tragedy, and that was conveyed hy her 
exclamation and expression, rather than by 
suggestion.” 

“And all of this without your interyen- 
tion—in any way?” 

“In any way, shape, form, or manner!” 
said Ware positively. “Miss ‘iricastle 
played with the most dangerous forr of 
fire to-night when she ventured to introduce 
a reality in which she was personally deeply 
interested as a part of her stage per- 
formance. She is a great artist; great 
enough to take the sort of thine which is 
usually more or less of a bore as a drawing- 
room affliction and turn it into a successful 
headliner on the public stage, but she is not 
great enough to trifle with stage traditions 
with immunity—and that is just whai she 
did to-night when she spread a chapter from 
her private life for the public to read.” 

“You mean that was not fiction; that such 
a fight as she described so vividly was real?” 
said Kathleen incredulously. 

“Rather more than that; such a fight oc- 
curs many times a day, but this one pos- 
sessed a peculiar interest to her, for Darcy 
was her lover,” assented Ware and Kath- 
leen, who had become so interested that for 
the moment she had almost forgotten her 
own perplexities, gave an exclamation oi dis- 
may. 

“But that is not credible!” she protested. 
“Your statements do not hang together. 
First you assert that through my trance— 
and of that there can be no doubt; I was 
in some form of trance—I made her see the 
vision which came to my mind. Now you 
claim that it was not a vision at all, but 
reality.” 
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“Tt is all perfectly logical and consecu- 
tive. In the first place the conditions at the 
Metropolitan were perfect for any sort of 
telepathic communication; the atmosphere 
was as tense as a strung wire. At the out- 
set that worked for Miss Tricastle; she 
captivated all of us. Had it been merely 
her usual performance she would have main- 
tained the whip hand; when she was so un- 
wise as to supplement the art of which she 
is past mistress with something which she 
could not control you, because you are more 
abundantly endowed, becarne dominant. 
You were undoubtedly clairvoyant; you saw 
the truth and you made her see it. That 
exclamation of horror from her lips did not 
surprise you; you knew. my 

“Wait. I cannot follow you. I heard no 
exclamation of horror from Miss Tricastle!” 
broke in Kathleen nervously. “I tell you 
that as I was transported. I remember noth- 
ing of what happened in the Metropolitan, 
in New York, after that green plane started 
its fall! I tell you that I was in Flanders, 
and I can see it all now—the plane falling so 
fast that the stream of flame was like a 
broad ribbon behind it; a sudden whirl just 
before it struck and then the pilot thrown 
clear of the blazing wreckage by the crash! 
His uniform was on fire, but he rolled over 
and over so rapidly that the flames were ex- 
tinguished and he rose to his feet, stagger- 
ing about helplessly for a minute before he 
was surrounded by men who seemed to rise 
from the ground. He fell again as they 
rushed toward him with their weapons raised 
and, thank God!—I could not see what they 
did to him before his body was carried away 
on a litter!” 

The dagger dropped from her fingers, and 
she clasped her hands over her eyes as if 
trying to shut out a horrible vision; but, 
stepping quickly forward, Ware seized her 
wrists and almost roughly drew them away. 

“What’s that? That man Darcy was car- 
ried away on a litter—you saw it?” he ex- 
claimed. She attempted to shrink away 
from him, bewildered and frightened by the 
fierce, questioning look in his eyes. 

“Of course—if I really saw anything at 
all. They carried his body away!” she an- 
swered confusedly. “Let me go, Mr. Ware; 
you are hurting me!” 

“T beg your pardon; I did not realize what 
I was doing,” he said apologetically as he re- 
leased his grip and stepped back. “But, if 
you really saw that, it changes everything. 
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It’s unwise to jump at conclusions, but I 
took it for granted that he was dead.” 

“But, Mr. Ware, I told you that it was 
his body which was carried away—and, any- 
way, the whole thing is only an hallucina- 
tion—a nightmare!” 

“Tt would be something like a pipe dream 
if you saw the enemy bothering to carry 
away a dead aviator,” answered Ware 
grimly. ‘They would throw him into a shell 
hole, or stick him underground where he 
fell. But alive he might prove a mine’‘of in- 
formation; they take all sorts of chances 
raiding the trenches for prisoners, and they 
would jump for one who fell into their hands 
from the sky!” 

Kathleen made an impatient gesture of 
protest. 

“T can’t understand why you attach such 
importance to details of a thing which, after 
all, is only a figment of the imaginaticn. I 
am beginning to suspect a disordered one!” 
she said with a shudder. “It is far more 
important to me that we should end it all 
right here while I have a measure of self- 
control and freedom of will left. You 
agreed with me that it is impossible for 
things to go on in this way and-——” 

“[’m not given to changing my mind, but 
it has been whirling about like a weather- 
cock this evening,” said Ware quietly, and 
to her relief she noticed that he was again 
his familiar business self and, in spite of 
his confession of uncertainty, decisive and 
dictatorial. “I did think it was impossible, 
and I reached that conclusion through solici- 
tude for your safety. I don’t like playing 
with a thing I can’t control, and I feared 
this was getting away from me; but what 
you have just told me reassures me. Don’t 
misunderstand me, I shall not try to in- 
fluence you; all that I ask is that you do 
just what we agreed to do, that we come to 
our final decision to-morrow morning, not 
now. Aside from that, there is one thing 
I wish you would do—for me, as a favor, 
if you wish to regard it so. That is to see 
Miss Tricastle and tell her just what you 
have told me, that this man Darcy was not 
killed by the fall; that he is alive and a 
prisoner in the hands of the Germans.” 

“But that is impossible!” protested Kath- 
leen. “I do not know her and ‘she would 
consider me insane or an impostor trying 
pS 

“Suppose that you let me be the judge 
of that and leave the arrangements to me,” 
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interposed Ware curtly. “The bearer of 
good news which one longs to hear is never 
considered an impostor. You ask nothing 
of her but a little of her time. She will not 
even know who you are. You can meet 
her here, not in your own apartment, and 
after that meeting she will have no means 
of tracing you. You will remain anony- 
mous, a woman of mystery. It is my wish 
that you should. Also, that you make no 
explanation to her; that you simply state the 
fact that through your peculiar clairvoyant 
power you bring her good news of her lover.” 

“How absolutely absurd!” exclaimed 
Kathleen indignantly. “Do you suppose 
that any sane woman would listen to such 
a thing? She would consider me the rank- 
est kind of an impostor, trying to swindle 
her——” 

“No, she wouldn’t. The chances are that 
you will find your work cut out to get rid of 
her and keep her from hanging about your 
neck in the hope that you'll be able to give 
her further news,” said Ware confidently. 
“Miss Tricastle has very lately come from 
London where a dozen of the rankest, cheap- 
est charlatans—crystal gazers, fortune tell- 
ers, palmists, trance mediums, and many 
other fakers, are reaping a golden harvest, 
not from the ignorant, but from the aristoc- 
racy. It’s one of the peculiar emotional 
manifestations of the war madness. There 
will be nothing to suggest anything but the 
spontaneous act of kindness of one woman 
to another. Certainiy there is nothing in 
this room to suggest the lair of the profes- 
sional soothsayer. She wiil, of course, iden- 
tify you as the woman she saw at the opera 
to-night. This costume and the one you 
will wear when you meet her here—the 
white one with the pearls—will certainly 
convey an impression of wealth which would 
allay any suspicion that your motives are 
mercenary. And, best of ail, when your 
message is delivered the whole thing is con- 
cluded; you refuse a second interview and 
she will have no way of tracing you.” He 
made his amazing argument in a matter-of- 
fact, business tone, but suspicion rose and 
grew in Kathleen’s mind as he spoke—a 
suspicion which developed into such convic- 
tion that she did not hesitate to put it into 
words. 

“Isn’t it about time for perfect and abso- 
lute frankness between us?” she asked impa- 
tiently. “There is no use in trying to make 
me believe that this is all spontaneous when 
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every word you say betrays that it is part 
of a carefully laid plan—the transformation 
of this house, your terrible extravagance in 
costuming me for the part explain them- 
selves now. Why wait until to-morrow— 
why not have it out right here and now? 
I refuse to be your dupe any longer. But 
you are so plausible that you might per- 
suade me to be your accomplice—if you 
think it worth while to try.” 

Instead of displaying anger, as she ex- 
pected and hoped he would, Ware smiled 
indulgently. 

“T don’t blame you. Appearances are 
against me, and many a man has been 
hanged on less convincing evidence,” h: ad- 
mitted frankly. ‘“You’ve got some ci the 
facts straight enough, too. I’ve spent money 
like a drunken sailor, but you are out on 
your guess as to the explanation, I’m not 
going into that very far just now. Tl leave 
that for our session in my ‘Hate Room’ to- 
morrow; you'll find that I’ve left the little 
office where we first talked things over un- 
changed in all this transforming—and the 
original intention I stated to you there is 
also unchanged; I’m after a man and [ll 
get him. But, honest Injun, this Tricastle 
business is something entirely new; more 
of a surprise to me than it can possibly be 
to you, for it’s my business to guess things 
in advance and not be surprised. Let ive 
tell you this, Miss Hempstead: for weeks, 
ever since the first day I saw you, I’ve had 
the most phenomenal run of luck in a busi- 
ness way; big enough to make what you 
regard as reckless extravagance a bagatelle; 
big enough to permit me to revise my plans 
a bit. So you need not feel under the slight- 
est sense of obligation. I ask it as a favor.” 

“But don’t you see that that makes it the 
greatest possible obligation, Mr. Ware? 
When you put it on the ground of the kind- 
ness of one woman to another I feel that I 
may use my own discretion; when, after all 
that you have done for me, you ask it as a 
favor, I can’t decently refuse, even if I sus- 
pect that your motive may———” She broke 
off suddenly and looked away, her eyes re- 
fusing to meet his. 

“Even if you suspect that my motive may 
be—what?” he demanded, in his eagerness 
taking a step toward her. 

Kathleen drew back quickly and did not 
pause until the table was between them. 
Across it she looked at him defiantly for a 
moment, but again her eyes wandered from 
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the eager, questioning look in his and her 
face flushed crimson. 

“Never mind what I suspect; I’m a fooi!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Now stop it, Mr. Ware. If 
you use what poor Luce calls ‘cun’jun’ to 
make me tell you, Pll not do what you ask 
of me—and Dll never speak to you again!” 

“Y have not the slightest intention, even 
if J possessed the power, of doing such a 
thing!” protested Ware reassuringly. “I tell 
you, never again; never, never, never! You 
shaii not be my dupe nor my accomplice— 
I don’t like either of those words, Miss 
Hempstead. We shall call the whole thing 
off, and now——” he picked up the sable 
coat and held it for her, but she shook her 
head. 

“No, Iam not ready to go—yet,” she said. 
“¥ will do what you asked and meet Miss 
Tricastle. I feared that it would make me 
appear ridiculous——” 

“Not a chance!” interrupted Ware. “But 
J der’t want you to do it if you still ques- 
tion iny motive; at least, if you suspect that 
it is an evil one.” 

Kathieen raised her eyes and met his. 

“Yam going to set an example in frank- 
ness,” she said quietly. ‘What is the rela- 
tionship between Miss Tricastle and Mr. 
L oft ou: rye”? 

‘Yne irrelevant question was so unexpected 
that Ware gave a little start. 

“From all I have heard of Miss Tricastle, 
I beli ieve a perfectly innocent one,” he an- 

-d quickly. “As I told you in analyz- 
ithury, he does not take the women 
with whom he associates seriously. They 
fy a peculiar form of vanity and do not 

“il his liberty. Miss Tricastle is one of 

women to whom he has ostentatiously 
oS bimself; they have been seen con- 
stanth ; together since she commenced her 
New ove engagement, when it is terminated 
—cr when a more beautiful or more con- 
spicu uous rival apnears in the field, her reign 
wil end, There has never been any scan- 
dal connected with Loftbury’s affairs. So- 
ciety recognizes his mania for that sort of 
spotlicht publicity as a fad and a hobby. 
A libertine does not parade his conquests 
with a brass-band accompaniment.” 

“And do you, in spite of your enmity, in- 
dorse society’s s verdict?” 

Ware’s hand involuntarily tightened on 
the hilt of the dagger which he had picked 
up from the tiger-skin rug. 

“Until to-night I did, unreservedly,” he 
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answered. “‘Let’s drop this, Miss Hemp- 
stead. When I believed I had reason to 
doubt that verdict, J definitely abandoned 
all thought of employing you further in this 
business: at least, in any way which would 
bring you in persona! contact with the man 
—so there is no use in going on with it.” 

Kathleen walked around the table and, 
taking the dagger from his hand, droped it 
on a pile of magazines. 

“Thank you—I understand,” she said.’ 
“f only wish that you would go a’ step 
farther; that you would deiinitely abandor 
the whole thing. Perhaps you are right in 
saying that I have something of psychic 
power. At any rate, I have a certain intui- 
tion and it warns me of danger.” 

He took the hand which she had placed 
appealingly on his arm. 

“Ti did not require a highly developed in- 
tuition to read danger in that arooks face 
when he looked at you in Fragonard’s to- 
night,” he said. “The kind of danger to 
which I would not expose you. You will 
believe that?” 

“Tf I doubted it for an instant I should 
not be here now. I should never have— 
well, entered your employment,” she an- 
swered. “But you have not told me that 
you would give it all up. Can’t you promise 
me that?” 

“No; now less than ever!” exclaimed 
Ware as he again picked up her coat. 
“Come, please; let’s get out of “here!” 

Reluctantly Kathleen slipped her erms 
into the sleeves, and there was regret in her 
eyes as she looked about the room while 
she fastened the broad collar about her 
throat. 

“It is strange that I should have had 
such a premonition of evil that I struggled 
against entering this room at first,” she said. 
“T almost ran away. I don’t want to talk 
to you in your Hate Room. If it is neces- 
sary for us to talk things over to-morrow, 
let it be here.” 

“Please don’t ask that!” exclaimed Ware 
harshly. ‘There was, perhaps, sufficient 
reason for your first reluctance. I reslize 
now that the plan I had made to utilize this 
room might have brought you into a very 
serious danger, which means, of course, that 
I have definitely abandoned it. Be satis- 
fied with that and don’t bother about me. 
I’ve always been able to take care of my- 
self, and certainly you have nothing to fear 
from a meeting with Miss Tricastle.” 
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Kathleen looked at him searchingly. In 
some subtle way the relationship between 
them seemed to have changed; the will 
which had dominated hers had lost its power 
of control, and she was not only her own 
mistress, in a degree she felt that she domi- 
nated him. 

“Frankness for frankness, Mr. Ware. Is 
this meeting with Miss Tricastle, which you 
suggest, entirely disconnected with your 
original plan?” 

“No, it is a modification of it—and the 
termination of any possible connection which 
you may have with it,” he answered. The 
eyes which had met hers frankly enough 
suddenly became troubled and he turned 
them away, glancing uneasily about the 
room. “I’m not so keen about it as I was,” 
he went on hastily, a strange suggestion of 
nervousness in his voice. “Perhaps we had 
better call it all off. Your intuitions are in- 
fectious, Kathleen, and I’ll play a lone hand 
for the rest of the game.” 

For the first time he used her Christian 
name in addressing her, but it fell so 
naturally from his lips that a duller percep- 
tion than hers would have recognized that 
his tongue had but conformed unconsciously 
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to a long-formed mental habit. That un- 
conscious slip brought a new smile to her 
lips, a new light to her eyes, but she shook 
her head determinedly. 

“No; that far, at least, I shall go on,” she 
said quietly. “Not as your dupe, nor your 
accomplice, but as your partner. As for the 
rest—let to-morrow decide that, in your 
Hate Room, if you like, but I hope that we 
can change the name of it.” 

A half hour later when, after escorting her 
to her apartment, Ware returned to the silent 
and deserted house, he let himself in with 
his pass-key and, avoiding the broad stair- 
case, he gained his own modest bachelor 
quarters on the third floor by the narrow 
service stairs at the rear. He hardly recog- 
nized the reflection in the glass as his own 
face, and he scowled and shook his clenched 
fist at it. 

“Watch yo’ step, Mr. Ware!” he said 
mockingly, mimicking Luce’s warning of 
weeks before. ‘Yes, watch your step and a 
lot of other things—and don’t let a senti- 
mental human weakness spoil in a minute 
the best Nemesis ever developed by feeding 
on hatred for a dozen years!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PUSRE 


BEWARE THE “AGED AND INFIRM!” 
N*« every beard proclaims senility—-not every whisker is the billowing banner of 


weak and doddering age. 


For instance, Ollie P. Williams, who last June won 


the Tennessee championship in the State trap-shooting tournament, is a grand- 


father. 


Ed F. Geers, known among his friends as “Pop,” is king of all those who have 


trained and driven the royalty of fast trotters and pacers on American tracks. 


Incident- 


ally, he is sixty-eight years old and is in his forty-eighth year as a winner with horses. 
Martin Burns, familiarly called “Farmer,” has figured in four thousand five hundred 


wrestling matches, and at fifty-seven years of age displays top form. Twenty years ago, 
on a bet, he was “hanged by the neck” on a scaffold which subjected him to a three- 
foot drop. The wager was that he could not endure the suffering two minutes; but he 
lasted four minutes and for two minutes delivered a speech through his hemp collar. 

A tall, long-bearded “old fellow” showed up at a Texas training camp while the war 
was on. A sergeant, the company’s village cut-up, entwined his fingers in the stranger’s 
beard and demanded, with broad humor, whether the old geezer had come to take a job 
as instructor in aviation. 

By way of reply, the newcomer got a good grip on the sergeant’s belt, and, holding 
him at arm’s length, spun him around in fine and impressive imitation of a pinwheel. He 
then made the sergeant carry his grip to headquarters. Later the “old geezer” won re- 
nown in the war as an aviator and was rated by the doctors as a “perfect specimen of 
manhood,” being six feet tall and possessing organs, muscles, and bones every one of 
which registered one-hundred-per-cent perfect. His name is Raymond Allison, his age 
thirty-four, his rank captain. 
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SOIL 


W JORN-OUT farm land is rarely, if ever, the fault of nature. It is generally the 
neglect or ignorance of man that is responsible for the impoverishment oi the 
soil. So, if you are told certain sections of land are exhausted, do not con- 

sider the condition irreparable. Nature is usually ready to codperate with hu- 
man intelligence at the very spot. 

There are some elements of the soil which seem illimitable. Others call for renewal. 
Ten soil elements are necessary to crops—potassium, magnesium, nitrates, phosphorous, 
calcium, the five which demand renewal, and carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, iron, sulphur, the 
five which are apparently inexhaustible. 

Up-to-date farmers make a study of their ground elements, or the agricultural bodies 
established by government will do so for them, and any lack of a vital component inay 
be determined and supplied. 

Aside from the fertilizing chemicals known to require replenishment in crop-bearing 
earth, there is much that is mysterious and enigmatic about the perpetual fecundity of the 
soil. As our department of agriculture concluded after years of experimentation, the Jaws 
of nature which permit soil to be used as freely as air are difficult to understand. But 
the fact remains that analysis of soils of Europe which have been used a thousand years, 
when compared with our “younger earth” failed to show that the prolonged perio:! of use 
lad any noticeable effect on the mineralogical character of them. 

The late Doctor Cyril G. Hopkins, one of the leading agronomists of the world, neve 
tired of preaching to farmers their self-preserving duty of ascertaining the “limiting eie- 
meuts” of their land. He wanted them to catechize themselves each season as follows: 

“Am I applying in my fertilizers as much phosphorous of potassium as I am remov- 
ing in my crops, and am i abstracting from the atmosphere by my rotations enough nitro- 
gen to restore the draft upon the land?” 

But we do not wish the farmer to deduct from this suggested self-searching tnat the 
larger his crop the more he must make up in fertilizers. Nature is not so nigegaridly as 
all that. She inclines to. go more than halfway in furnishing plant foods. And in the 
case of nitrogen, that invaluable chemical element for crop production, let the farmer put 
go to the trouble of planting legume seed, and Nature will go all the way in enriching 


his land. 
BACK TO BARTER 


UCH has been said and written about the need for a better balance of trade, our 
exports having run so far ahead of imports that the commerce of the country 
may be seriously hurt. The United States must buy where it sells or exchange 
goes against it. Only by giving other countries a chance to do business, to recip- 

rocate, can we maintain our foreign markets. It is a knotty problem under the present 
circumstances, and many solutions have been offered. Among these there is a movement - 
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for the restoration of the old-time practice of barter. Such a move would be getting back 
to fundamentals, and it is thought by many economists that it would unravel our for- 
eign-trade tangle to a considerable degree. The advantages of bartering have been 
summed up thusly: 

Bartering is the primary expedient of exchanging one product for another; it circum- 
vents the dislocation of business due to fluctuations of exchange between one country and 
another; it means simple give-and-take, a fair method of business, which precludes the 
distorted “balance of trade” which can go so far and no further; it offers a basis for trade 
at any time, and would be particularly valuable now when money means so little in raany 
countries; it also offers opportunity for expansion of trade in a number of countries diffi- 
cult to reach otherwise in a business way. 

A recent bulletin of the foreign-trade department of the American Express Company 
put the matter in concise and convincing language: 

“The barter basis of export trade is the one overseas activity that expands. For- 
eigners cannot afford to buy American goods extensively at the present exchange rates, but 
they can trade such of their products as are available for the American markets. Cer- 
tain foresighted American exporters have become importers and are accepting payment 
for export in commodities marketable in the United States. Their trade progresses with- 
out respect to the exchange hardships that prevail, but only because they afford relief for 
their foreign customers by bartering pending return to something approaching normal 
exchange conditions throughout the world at large.” 

By some advocates of barter it is looked upon not merely as a temporary expedient 
but as a permanent feature of business in many regions of the globe. Remote parts of 
Africa and Far Eastern countries are cited as places of special promise, and also the 
countries about the Adriatic and Black Seas. 

For wide-awake importers and exporters there is a rich field ahead based on the fore- 
going premises. 


GAMBLING AWAY WAR DEBTS 


AMBLING and war have many points in common. The nation that goes to war 

( : gambles its resources in men and money, and its prestige as well, against the 

power of the opposing state. The supporters of the warring governments gamble 

their lives or their fortunes or both that their country will win. And among all 

the eager hosts rushing to the fray there is hardly one who does not think that, while 

death or blindness or terrible wounds may be his portion, the chances are in favor of his 

coming through safely and victoriously. And the nations that win are often like drunken 

gamblers when the war ends—gamblers who have spent their winnings as fast as they 
gained them, and are exhausted and blear-eyed from the long debauch. 

It seems an appropriate ending to the World War that both France, a victor, and 
Germany, a loser, are preparing to pay the very debts of the war by more gambling. They 
are going to capitalize those debts into a gigantic lottery and, with the nation playing 
the croupier, invite the world to a gambling carnival. The German is to offer a plan 
by which ten new millionaires will be created each year for eighty years, in return for 
the placing of five billion marks in the government’s hands. Trance will make the stake 
sixty billions of francs, or about twelve billion American dollars, in return for which 
there will be created a new millionaire every day for two years, and one every week 
thereafter for twenty years. France needs money perhaps worse than Germany, for her 
debt even before the war was the greatest in the world. 

The lottery tickets, or bonds, in France, are to cost one hundred dollars each, and 
there will be a hundred and twenty millions of them. While nominally loans to the na- 
tion, they will run for twenty years without interest, so that the holder must either hold 
a winning number or lose all his money, for the interest on a hundred dollars for twenty 
years at five per cent is one hundred dollars. - It will be fascinating, even for the 
losers, while it lasts, for the gambler who does not win one day may win the next day, 
or the next week, or the next year. And if they lose—well, they have tasted the depths 
of poverty, anyhow, and another loss will make little difference. The French are hoping 
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that vast numbers of the bonds will be bought by foreigners, especially by rich Americans 
in Paris—and doubtless their hopes will be realized. 

Moralisis may cavil at the lottery scheme, but they will probably admit that it is 
better than arbitrarily canceling a nation’s debt as was done in France after the death 
of Louis XIV., when a third of the total was lopped off, or when, in 1793, the new 
republic reduced the national obligations to a fraction cf what they had been by sim- 
ply deciding not to pay them. 


THE FIRST LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


DELVER into Chinese istory has discovered an account of the first attempt ever 

[ \ nade to end war by a league of nations. And strangely enough, the province of 

Shantung, which at times has threatened to disrupt the present league, figured in 

the formation of that earliest union of states with similar aims. It was far 

back in the twilight of time, when the kingdom of Rome was in its infancy, and just two 

thousand four hundred and sixty-five years before the Versailles conference, that the repre- 

sentatives of fourteen nations met at the capital of the State of Sung, which is connected 

with the present Kueitehfu, Honan, to contract a binding treaty “to stop the wars of the 
barons.” 

For some centuries the Chou dynasty had been in existence, but the royal power was 
almost nil, and the dynastic name is not even mentioned in the history of the negotiations. 
A feudal system of hereditary barons was in force. The ruler of Ch’i, the modern North 
Shantung, had raised his state to high rank. The territory of Chin, the modern Shansi, 
was ruled by the ablest baron of his time. Later, Ch’u grew great snd threatened to over- 
shadow the others. The state of Chiu was also strong. This quartet formed what might 
be termed the Big Four of those days behind the wall which shut out the barbarians of 
the West. The State of Sung was one of the buffer nations between Chin and Ch’u, a 
kind of Belgium of the Orient, and life therein could hardly have been worth living. It 
was from a statesman of Sung, Hsiang Hsu, that the proposal for the league came. The 
great Confucius was a member of a younger branch of the ruling family of Sung, but 
he was only five years old at the time, so that he doubtless had ncthing to do with the 
treaty. 

When the delegates assembled, in the year 546 B. C., they ranged themselves in a 
two-fold camp, with a palisading to separate Chin and her colleagues from Ch’u and hers. 
The Ch’u representatives, on the day of signing, took care to wear armor under their 
gala dress. The smaller states had been invited to witness the ceremonies, but were de- 
barred from signing. The question whether Chin or Ch’u, the chief rivals, should sign 
first, threatened to wreck the conference. Pacifist Hsu, who must have heen quite a 
dipiomat, thus advised the Chin premier: ‘The smaller states acknowledge the primacy 
of Chin, not because Chin is first to wet her lips with covenant blood, but because of 
her virtue. Look after the virtue of Chin and don’t bother about precedence in ritual. 
Moreover, remember it falls to the lot of a minor state to make the arrangements for 
the ritual. Let Ch’u make these ritual arrangements and so put herself in the position 
of a minor state.” Who could resist such an appeal to have it both ways? The premier 
of Chin at once accorded the place of inferiority-superiority to Ch’u. 

Unfortunately, the war broke out again as soon as the delegates had returned to 
their homes, and the days that followed are known as those of the “fighting states.” But 
a happier condition follows the Versailles conference, demonstrating that civilization has 
progressed at least to some extent since the days of the first attempt to end war. 


THE SPORT OF FINDING GOOD SPORT 


THOUSAND times the question is asked, Where shall I go to find good deer or 
A bear or grouse or duck hunting? Hundreds, and even thousands, of inquirers 
write to hunters or fishermen begging to know where the successful takers of 
game or game fish find their best spcrt. What a fundamental mistake, judged 
by the experience of the human race, is made by the people who would leap without effort 
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over the really glorious ground of excitement, anticipation, and, finally, of deserved suc- 
cess! 

The fact is, the great pleasure of the sporting field is not had in getting prey, but 
in going through all the experiences that lead up to the ultimate capture of the good 
buck or the fine rogue bear. Of what avail to step out of the railroad train into the 
midst of unlimited flocks of game birds or among herds of cattle-tame deer? 

For years a sportsman had dreamed of shooting snipe, finding snipe in numbers, 
and dropping them with beautiful shots from a good twenty-giuge gun. He drove a 
thousand miles through farms, a thousand miles through mountains, a thousand miles over 
sage and alkali deserts, and a thousand miles of miscellaneous landscape trails. He fol- 
lowed the coast line of California, and, lo! he saw hundreds and thousands of snipe—big 
fellows!—running up and wading down vast ‘Pacific Ocean beaches. He leaned on the 
wheel of his automobile, fingered the trigger of his twenty-two-caliber rifle—the birds 
were beautiful rifle marks!—but did not fire a single shot. He did not kill a single 
snipe. Instcad, he sat down with a pair of prism binoculars and looked at the birds, 
stepping light as they outran the rustling foam. He had found not game to kill but 
players of a thousand games in waves, winds, and sunshine. The great sport had been 
—finding where they lived! 


Cry, 
COTES 


POPULAR TOPICS 


E are in the midst of Thrift Week. The government wants us to start the year ahead 

of us on a sound financial basis. Let our wild orgy of spending, regardless of cost, 

come to an end. This does not mean parsimony. It means common sense applied to the 

uses of money. The government wants us to think in pennies once more, instead of dol- 

lars. It wants us to become interested in sound investment, in life insurance, in the own- 

ership of a home, in honest full-hour labor, in a family budget plan, and in paying bills 
promptly. Quite a program for the new year, and one of far-reaching importance. 
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TRIKES are bringing their own remedy. Federal, State, and city governments are 
getting ready legal machinery to deal with these industrial complexities. Even quiet, 
easy-going Alabama enacted a bill providing for a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars and a prison sentence for persons found guilty of entering into combination or 
agreements to impede industry in the State. 


VANE, 
PROKRE 


nee of us are generally eager to hear facts or theories about eating. Doctor E. V. 
McCollum, of the School of Hygiene and Public Health at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, says that an extensive review of the diets of peoples of various parts 
of the world shows that food is a factor of greater importance than climate in deter- 
mining the success of a people both physically and mentally. 


HE Metropolitan Museum of New York City has recently inaugurated an educational 
department in which various classes have been formed for the study of the arts. 
Children’s classes are a feature of the service. Some of the compositions written by the 
youngsters were amusing. One little girl explained the presence of the Stars and Stripes 
in the picture of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” by Leutze,.as follows: 

“Now at the time of Washington’s crossing, our country did not have that flag, so, 
of course, it could not have been taken over the river with Washington. It was the idea 
of the painter. I suppose he got a fit of patriotism at the time of the painting, and so 
put it in.” 


The Silent Service 
THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF AMERICAN NAVY STORIES 
By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of ‘*The Orphan and the Battle-Wagon’’ Ete. 


had been tied to a desk in the 

bureau of operations during the first 

half year of the war. His duties 
were exacting, and he performed them so 
weil that his repeated requests for active 
service overseas were firmly denied. One 
jubilant friend after ancther had dropped in 
to say good-by before joining the destroyer 
fleet, and Lowry envied them as the luckiest 
men alive. 

He was the type of naval officer whom 
you would have expected to find afloat—a 
robust physique, decisive manner, and a will 
quietly masterful. The pity of it was, as 
he wistfully pondered the situation, that he 
knew the destroyer game better than most 
of them. He had been senior officer of a 
division during those arduous weeks of se- 
cret drill in southern waters while the war 
clouds were gathering, but the flotillas had 
sailed for Queenstown without him. 

His character was too finely tempered, 
too well disciplined, to sulk under restraint, 
but he began to wonder if there might be a 
' flaw in his record afloat. The navy seldom 
forgives and never forgets a mistake. 
Lowry was unable’ to dismiss this unhappy 
surmise, failing to realize that he had be- 
come unduly sensitive, perhaps a little mor- 
bid, with the strain of work. 

His chief was a four-starred admiral, 
which rank is the exalted limit, as you 
may know, but he was also a human being. 
This was why he said, in his brusque way, 
to the lesser admiral who directed the bureau 
of navigation: 

“J should be very sorry to lose Com- 
mander Lowry, but he seems to be going a 
bit stale. Nothing serious—I have no com- 
plaints to make—I think you had better 
find another berth for him.” 

“Very well, sir. I will send him to sea. 
I recommended him very highly, you may 
remember, so I hope he has not fallen 
down——” 


(bad been WALTER LOWRY 


“Not at all. Please don’t misunderstand 
me,” was the emphatic reply. “I have be- 
come fond of Lowry personally, which may 
be why I notice—er—the little things. He 
mopes without being aware of it and is 
losing his keen edge. He takes the war 
hard and worries too much. A change of air 
is the medicine, eh?” 

“Then I will give him a destroyer, sir. 
The Burnham is due at Liverpool for an 
overhaul and her skipper is coming home 
on sick leave.” 

The four-starred admiral nodded gra- 
ciously and strode into the corridor, and 
for all his sixty years and his white hair, 
he wished in his heart that he might be 
clinging to the bridge of a bucking, twisting 
destroyer in the submarine zone. To Com- 
mander Walter Lowry the sudden sailing or- 
ders were like a summons to a holiday. He 
was coming into his own, returning to the 
boisterous sea and a ship to do his bidding, 
and instantly forgotten was the fear that 
he had been thought unfit for such a task. 
At twenty-four hours notice he took passage 
in an American liner bound out of New 
York and would have smiled at a landsman’s 
suggestion that crossing the Atlantic in war 
time was an unpleasant adventure. 

Instead of tediously plodding with a con- 
voy of cargo boats, this liner ran alone 
and trusted to her heels to dodge the am- 
bushed enemy. A hundred bluejackets 
manned the battery of five-inch rifles, and 
nothing disgusted them more than a peace- 
ful voyage. The steamer carried a mere 
handful of passengers whose crrands were 
urgent or official. Vanished were the hordes 
of tourists who had formerly filled her cab- 
ins. Commander Lowry was glad to find 
several other navy officers aboard, and they 
flocked together after the clannish manner 
of their kind while the khaki of the army 
was grouped at other tables in the -dining 
saloon. 

The few civilians were less sociably in- 
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clined. They seemed to regard each other 
with a certain polite but suspicious scrutiny 
and conversation was noticeably guarded. 
Rumor was busy, as usual, that the fat man 
who dozed in the smoking rocm over a bot- 
tle of beer was really an agent of the Brit- 
ish secret service; that the purser had 
searched the luggage of the affabic Beigian 
gentieman; that a bomb had been discov- 
ered in a coal bunker; that five U-boats 
had. been ordered to hunt down and destroy 
this audacious Yankee liner which had so 
often defied them. Meanwhile, the chief 
engineer, upon whose broad shoulders rested 
the burden of salvation, played pinochle 
with the captain of a torpedoed transport 
and refused to borrow trouble. 

Day after day the lonely steamer hastened 
eastward over a sea from which shipping 
had: almost disappeared. At length it was 
perceived that she was being driven to the 
utmost, to the last knot of speed, and the 
passengers walked the deck grotesquely 
girdled with life preservers while the navy 
gun crews stood instantly ready for action. 
Commander Lowry and the other officers 
were assigned to special duty by the master 
of the steamer and stood their watches on 
the bridge as extra lookouts. Their train- 
ing made them useful for such an emergency, 
in which keen vision and the utmost vigi- 
lance were vital factors of safety. 

To Lowry there was nothing irksome in 
this volunteer service. Idieness bored him, 
and he was glad to assume a little share 
of the responsibility which the ship’s com- 
pany had faced through voyage after voyage 
with a matter-of-fact courage that was su- 

remely admirable. During the first night 

in the danger zone while the darkened 
steamer dodged. on her zigzag courses and 
the decks trembled to the fevered beat of 
the engines, Lowry went on duty at four 
o’clock in the morning. The weather was 
clear and the breeze had died. The tranquil 
sea was unvexed by breaking waves. It 
slumbered beneath the stars, which dimmed 
as the gleam of dawn changed the dusky 
surface to a burnished gray. ‘The eastern 
horizon was almost cloudless and the master 
of the liner was gazing at it as he said to 
Lowry: 

“Tt will be a bright sunrise. I never 
saw a finer morning. Ideal conditions for 
submarine attack.” 

“Couldn’t be better, sir. It’s a favorite 
trick of theirs to get between a vessel and 
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the rising sun. The dazzle blinds our gun- 
ners.’” 

“TY know,” said the skipper. “One of the 
pirates shelled me last voyage—carried away 
my radio wires and spattered the deck with 
shrapnel—bui the sea was too rough for 
him to do much fancy shooting and his 
torpedo missed our stern by twenty feet. A 
miss is as good as a mile.” 

Soon the morning glowed serene and bril- 
liant, but no sinister dot of a periscope was 
visible. The liner was destined to pass un- 
harmed through this critical hour cf the 
voyage. Her time had not come. Peril 
was still hidden and imminent, however, 
and the tense readiness was unrelaxed. The 
clock in the wheelhouse tinkied eight bells 
and Commander Walter Lowry clambered 
down the stairway with a wire-edged appe- 
tite for breakfast. Wearing a fleece-lined 
jacket under the life beit, trousers tucked 
into the destroyer man’s long leather boots, 
a knitted cap pulled over his ears, he looked 
like a rough-and-ready sailor as he passed 
along the promenade dack to his room. 
Glanciug aft, he hesitated, his tired eyes 
brightened, and then he advanced to meet 
the woman who had greeted him with a 
checry wave of the hand. 

Lowry was still youthful, but fancy-free, 
and his profession had been his mistress. A 
hard-headed streak had made him impatient 
with the sentimental ensigns and lieutenants 
who were forever falling in love and out 
again and making infernal asses of them- 
selves. As for marriage, it was a poor propo- 
sition for a naval officer condemned to exile 
from home and pinched for income. Still 
true to this practical doctrine, Lowry, nev- 
ertheless, was conscious of a slight flutter in 
the region of his heart at sight of this pas- 
senger who had honored him with ker ac- 
quaintance. She wes English, Lady Violet 
Chamberlayne by name, and gossip had it 
that the due process of law had released 
her from an exceedingly useless husband. 
Her mission to the United States had con- 
cerned some Allied war charity, and because 
she was traveling alone her fellow voyagers 
displayed a friendly interest, but she main- 
tained a courteous reserve. Commander 
Walter Lowry was the exception. 

On this sparkling autumn morning, as 
she stood at the steamer’s rail, he admired 
her with the discernment of a man of ex- 
cellent, even critical taste. Her fair color- 
ing had no need to seek the aid of the beauty 
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parlor, and the charm of girlhood lingered 
in her eyes and on her ‘lips. Lowry had 
often expressed a rude contempt for beauti- 
ful dolis, but this slender Englishwoman 
wiin the thoroughbred air appealed to him 
as being singularly intelligent and efficient. 
He smiled his frank approval as he said, in 
response to her pleasant phrase: 

“You must have turned out early, too, 
Lady Chamberlayne, but it was not a case of 
neives, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, no! I like a stroll before breakfast 
and this air is superb, isn’t it? The old gen- 
tleman from New Zealand just now con- 
fessed to me that he spent the night in a 

eck chair, You know whom I mean. He 
wears one of those inflated rubber suits 
equipped with a lunch hamper and a brandy 
flask and an electric light. Such an ex- 
traordinary person!” 

“He can cruise under his own power if 
Fritz slips a tin fish into us,” laughed 
Lowry. “He will feel easier when a few 
American destroyers pick up the steamer. 
They ought to find us some time this fore- 
noon.” 

“How splendid! And they will take us 
safely into port? But how will your ships 
know where we are?” 

“” secret rendezvous,” answered the com- 
mander with a perceptible shade of reserve. 
He was instinctively cautious concerning 
the silent operations of his service. 

“FYow stupid of me! It is arranged be- 
forchand, of course,” exclaimed Lady Violet 
Chamberlayne. “I have seen almost noth- 
ing of your American navy. Its officers are 
delightful men, although I have met only 
on2 or two.” 

“Vhank you. I am jealous of the other 
one.” said Lowry with a bow. 

“Well done! An Englishman would have 
missed the chance to pay a compliment. 
Ani you are to command one of these dash- 
ing destroyers? Has your admiralty sent 
many of them across?” 

“7A few. Possibly more or less,” was the 
eniginatical reply, and Lowry’s voice was 
almost curt. Sensitive to the implied re- 
buke, Lady Violet flushed as she protested: 

“That is quite horrid of you, Commander 
Lowry. I resent your manner.” 

Penitently he begged her’ pardon, ex- 
plaining that he was forbidden to discuss 
such matters as this. Just then he happened 
to giance over her shoulder at the sea astern 
of the liner. Motionless, he stared with eyes 
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so intent, so wholly oblivious of his compan- 
ion that she turned her head to discover 
what had startied him. He was deaf to her 
query. The wake of the steamer was a 
white pathway of foam which merged again, 
after a few hundred yards, into the untrou- 
bled blue of the ocean. Much farther astern 
one small wave broke and flashed in the sun- 
light. Lowry touched Lady Violet’s arm 
and indicated this wave which showed like 
a bit of snow on an azure carpet. 

“T see it,” said she, “but why are you so 
frightfully interested? Our ship made it, 
I presume, or a little breeze is springing 
up.” 

“That gleam of broken water is four thou- 
sand yards behind us—two miles,” he spoke 
up sharply. ‘And it doesn’t vanish nor does 
it stay in the same place. And the swell 
is not even ruffled anywhere else about it. 
The wave is chasing us, and this ship never 
made it.” 

“A submarine?” cried Lady Violet, more 
excited than alarmed. 

“Precisely that. What you see is the bow 
wave of a submarine running awash at full 
speed.” 

“But is our captain asleep? 
are your navy gunners doing? 
they open fire and sink it?” 

“Because that U-boat came up and 
sighted us just a few minutes too late. We 
had passed her line of range. She won't 
shoot at us because we are too small a target 
end-on, and we are ever so much faster. 
This liner is armed for defensive warfare, 
carrying mail and passengers. It’s the skip- 
per’s business to get them safely through 
the danger zone. That U-boat yonder is 
perfectly harmless so far as we are con- 
cerned. Our bluejackets would stand one 
chance in a hundred of putting a shell into 
her at that distance and she would submerge 
at the flash of a gun. Fritzie, boy, you are 
out of luck this time.” ; 

Silently they watched the white wave in- 
crease its distance from the steamer until it 
was lost to view. There were no other pas- 
sengers on deck. The ship’s officers would 
tell them nothing about the episode. Such 
stories were not apt to soothe the nerves 
of timid persons. It had been touch and 
go, disaster shaved by the narrowest margin 
of luck. 

“Tf you don’t mind, we’ll keep this to our- 
selves,” said Lowry. 

Lady Violet still stood very near him, her 
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sleeve brushing his. Her cheek seemed a 
trifle pale, but her composure was un- 
shaken. The peril whose realization they 
shared had given them a sense of compan- 
ionship, sudden and almost intimate. 

“TI am fond of secrets, and this is a 
thriller,” she replied. “I suggest we go 
down to breakfast. My head feels rather 
queer. Your Yankee destrovers can’t hop 
along too soon to please me.” 

Two hours after this, several faint 
smudges of smoke lifted above the sky Kine 
and surprisingly soon the tiny funnels were 
visible. They came rusning out of the east- 
ward, eager and tireless, disdaining the 
clumsy .U-boats—these four American de- 
stroyers of the Queenstown fleet on convoy 
duty bound. The fantastic patterns of daz- 
zle paint which streaked their hulls pro- 
duced curious illusions. It was difficult to 
say with certainty in what direction they 
were heading, and their outlines were 
blurred. ‘The lean, low prows ripped the 
smooth sea apart or nosed into the gentle 
swell and flung it in sparkling sheets. 

Commander Walter Lowry watched them 
as they approached the liner and then veered 
and wheeied to hold their stations abreast 
or scouting a little in advance. One of the 
destroyers sheered close alongside and an 
officer bawled from her hooded bridge: 

“Hello, Lowry, old scout. Glad you're 
going to join us. Good stuff. This is the 
life.” 

“Tf you don’t weaken,” Lowry shouted 
back, his manly face beaming with pleasure. 
To Lady Violet who had joined him he ex- 
plained: 

“That boat was in my division last year. 
Her skipper and I were classmates at An- 
napclis. Do you see that star painted on 
the forward funnel? It means that he is 
officially credited with bagging a U-boat.” 

The speeding destroyer, so fragile in ap- 
pearance, so atdacious in action, darted 
across the liner’s bow as a pilot fish plays 
around a shark. Lady Violet exclaimed, 
with a happy sigh of relief: 

“T feel perfectly safe, Mr. Lowry. It will 
be such a comfort to-night to know that 
those brave boats of yours are protecting us 
out there in the darkness, But what if the 
weather should be rough?” 

“Wait and see. The barometer is drop- 
ping. There will be wind before long. A 
destroyer has some extra motions of her 
own, but you can’t drown her.” 
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In her candid, artless manner the lovely 
Englishwoman asked many questions which 
the occasion quite naturally prompted. How 
were the destroyers operated to codrdinate 
with the British naval forces? Was there 
friction between the two services? Was 
America likely to send her big fighting ships 
across to join the Grand Fleet? Was it 
actually true that submarines were trapped 
in nets and that listening devices could de- 
tect the vibrations of their engines miles and 
miles away? Could a huge American army 
be transported and supplied so far from 
home? 

Lowry was evasive or pretended ig- 
norance. In the bureau of operations at 
Washington he had been intimately in touch 
with the secret plans and activities of the 
allied naval organizations which guarded the 
Seven Seas, from the Irish Channel to the 
Bay of Bengal. He had repented of his 
seeming rudeness earlier in the day. It was 
preposterous to suspect Lady Chamberlayne 
of any ulterior motive. In the purser’s room 
after breakfast he had adroitly pumped that 
experienced man for information. Lady 
Violet was very well known in London 
society, it seemed, of the highest standing, 
and sister to a cabinet minister. Her war 
work had something to do with the families 
of Canadian soldiers, and her credentials 
were bang-up. The captain had received 
special instructions from the company’s 
office to look after her during the voyage. 
The purser puffed a black pipe and eyed 
Commander Lowry with the mellowed toler- 
ance of a philosopher. He was familiar with 
the symptoms. Lady Violet was the sort 
to bowl ’em over right and left. This fine 
navy chap was sitting up and taking notice. 

Before nightfall the weather turned nasty, 
a strong head wind with gusts of rain. 
Lowry tramped the deck alone until the 
destroyers became shrouded in the murk. 
Now and then he caught glimpses of one 
or another, mere shadows with the white 
water rushing past them as they hovered 
close to the steamer. He well knew the 
risks they ran of collision, without lights to 
guide or warn them, and the towering bulk 
of the liner threatening to stamp them un- 
der. It was seamanship and pluck to thrill 
the heart of an old destroyer man. Regard- 
less of cold or fatigue, he resolved to spend 
the night on the bridge instead of stand- 
ing merely a four-hour watch. It was his 
business to learn how his fellow captains of 
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the service played this rough-and-tumble 
convoy game. 

He lingered a little while after dinner, 
hoping for a chat with Lady Violet in the 
library, but she was deep in conversation 
with a congressman who was going to see the 
war for himself. Lowry felt annoyed and 
perplexed. The record of this particular 
legislator was most objectionable. He had 
opposed war with Germany, voted against 
arming American merchant ships, and de- 
nounced conscription. Personally he was 
blatant and crude, and Lowry had fled from 
his harangues in the smoking room which 
betrayed an ignorance of international af- 
fairs that was almost incredible. He was 
something for a decent American to feel 
ashamed of, and yet Lady Violet was get- 
ting on with him in cordial fashion, and he 
appeared flattered by her attention. 

Lowry retreated abruptly, slamming the 
door as he went on deck, and made his way 
to the navigators’ bridge. The wind had 
increased to a gale and the liner was plung- 
ing heavily. The destroyers were unseen, 
but now and again a spark of light flashed 
from a signal mast and was answered like a 
cheery “Hello, are you there?” Lowry could 
fancy the narrow hulls rolling wildly, half- 
submerged, the deck watch clinging to life 
lines, a mess boy clawing his way up an 
iron ladder with a pot of red-hot coffee for 
the officers behind the spray-swept screen. 

“And we are setting a pace of nineteen 
knots for the poor devils,” he said to him- 
self. ‘In these head seas they must be 
smashing clean through it with no chance 
to ease up. Well, ?’m not sorry for ’em. 
They wouldn’t swap jobs with anybody 
afloat.” 

Eleven o’clock came before he went be- 
low for a brief respite of warmth and a bite 
to eat. Passing through the library, he was 
surprised to discover that Lady Violet 
Chamberlayne was still talking with the im- 
possible congressman whom the high-minded 
naval officer regarded as a shabby traitor to 
the flag and the cause. A weary steward 
hovered in the passageway, waiting to turn 
out the lights. The other voyagers had gone 
to their rooms. This made the prolonged 
interview seem confidential. Unable to 
fathom the situation, but more disturbed 
than he would have cared to admit, Com- 
mander Lowry was of the opinion that one 
could always learn something new about 
women. He mulled over it, more or less, 
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during the long night’s vigil, and turned in 
soon after dawn to snatch a sailorman’s few 
hours of sleep. 

At noon he found Lady Violet in a shel- 
tered corner of the deck. She hailed him 
in passing and at sight of her his puzzled 
doubts of her seemed to blow away with the 
wind. Waving her hand at a destroyer 
which wallowed in a driving smother of 
foam, she gayly exclaimed: 

“T think a lot of you, Mr. Lowry, because 
you wish you were out yonder, hanging on 
by your eyelids. Now don’t spoil it by say- 
ing something pretty to me. You would 
desert me like a shot if you thought you 
could manage a flying leap to the nearest 
destroyer.” 

“We have to get on with the war,” he 
parried, matching her mood. “It would put 
me in the deuce of a dilemma——”’ 

“Like the donkey between two bundles 
of hay? Seriousiy, I am rather proud to 
know a man of your sort. I very much hope 
you will care to look me up in London.” 

He thanked her, but the trace of hesi- 
tancy, the shadow on his face, betrayed his 
thoughts to her quick perception. Casually 
she remarked: 

“You scowled at me last evening in the 
library. Was I so very shocking? This 
member of your Congress was most amusing. 
He has a wife and four children in some 
Western town—the name of it sounds like 
a settlement of red Indians—but I rather 
fancy he was trying to flirt with me. He 
asked me to dine at the Ritz.” 

“The state department couldn’t refuse 
him a passport, 2 suppose,” vehemently re- 
plied Commander Lowry, “‘but he is an ele- 
gant specimen to be roaming at large in 
France and England.” 

“His point of view diverted me,” calmly 
returned Lady Violet. ‘He is so unspoiled, 
so primitive.” 

“About the war, for instance.” 

“Oh, I disagreed with him there,” she 
sweetly insisted, “but he talked mostly about 
himself and his career. Middle-aged men 
are apt to renew the egotism of extreme 
youth.” 

“When a pretty woman encourages them 
to make blithering idiots of themselves,” 
said Lowry. 

“There is a rude streak in you. I am 
convinced of it,” she returned. “And Ameri- 
can men are reputed to be so chivalrous.” 

“T am sorry if honesty is to be rated as a 
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failing, Lady Chamberlayne,” was the grave 
retort. 

She was evidently tired of the banter 
which had taken a turn too earnest to be 
agreeable. Gazing seaward again, she care- 
lessly exclaimed: 

“Your larger destroyers—the thousand- 
ton class—would find it easier cruising so 
far offshore. It must be fearfully uncom- 
fortable in those ‘flivvers!’ I should think 
their frames would buckle.” 

Lowry stared at her and the-color surged 
into his cheek. She had professed a cont- 
plete ignorance of naval matters, and he had 
been more than careful to avoid the technical 
details of his trade. It was forbidden, and 
he was one to obey orders to the letter. 
None of the other officers on the passenger 
list had met her. It was not so much the 
information disclosed as the easy, familiar 
use of seafaring phrases that startled him. 
“Flivver” was peculiar to the jargon of the 
American destroyer man as applied to the 
six-hundred-ton boats which had crossed to 
Queenstown in those early divisions. One 
of Lowry’s own pals, yarning in a ward- 
room, might have used precisely the same 
words which she had spoken with such off- 
hand assurance. It was a trifle, perhaps, 
but Lowry noted a subtle discord, and he 
had been trained during his months at a 
desk to be alert to the value of small things. 

Lady Violet had turned quickly to face 
him, biting her lip as though conscious of 
having blundered. His grim silence was an 
accusation, for he was unable to dissemble 
his feelings. She held her head erect and 
her.dark eyes challenged him. Obviously 
she was unafraid, and he admired courage. 
Deliberately he exclaimed: 

“If the flivvers develop any structural 
weakness in this unusually heavy work, the 
American navy is resourceful enough to keep 
them in service, I imagine.” 

“Small comfort for the enemy in that,” 
said Lady Violet with a nervous laugh. It 
was apparent that she had not quite recov- 
ered her wonted poise. “The motion of the 
ship is abominable this morning. Would 
you mind tucking me in a deck chair? I 
shall be poor company, I fear. I am a fair- 
weather sailor.” 

Lowry did not see her on deck again until 
the gale subsided. The liner had safely 
traversed the wide Atlantic and ran the 
gauntlet of the U-boats lurking in the nar- 
row Irish Sea. The faithful destroyers es- 
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corted her until she passed the lightship 
off the Mersey bar and then they turned 
to hasten to their base at Queenstown and 
another errand of duty. Waiting tugs 
nudged the steamer into a basin among the 
gray docks of Liverpool and a swarm of offi- 
cials climbed the gangway. They herded the 
passengers into the dining saloon and bade 
them file to a table, one by one. Two Brit- 
ish sergeants of the military police stood by, 
awaiting orders, while a courteous gentle- 
man of few words examined passports and 
demanded other documents. His curiosity 
was insatiable. 

Commander Lowry was permitted to pass _ 
without delay. His uniform and a copy of 
his naval orders were sufficient. He stepped 
aside and watched the performance with 
lively interest. The system was elaborate, 
and it operated with uncanny smoothness. 
The Belgian who had been regarded with 
dark suspicions on shipboard was approved 
with no more than a glance at his papers. 
The sleepy fat man whom the passengers 
had agreed was an agent of the British se- 
cret service found himself subjected to an 
inquisition. His private letters were scru- 
tinized, dozens of questions hurled at him, 
other officials called into consultation znd, 
at length, the two strapping sergeants 
whisked him away to a stateroom to be 
locked up and searched to the skin while 
other Tommies tore his luggage apart and 
even split the soles of his shoes. 

“They seem to have his number,” said 
Lowry to the purser. 

“Ti’s not easy to get ashore in this tight 
little isle unless you are strictly all right,” 
was the reply. “That noisy congressman 
will be allowed to land, but he will be kept 
under surveillance. His record was cabled 
ahead of him.” 

Lady Violet Chamberlayne was not even 
requested to appear at the table. Among 
those first to board the ship was an elderly 
man of unquestionable distinction. The 
deference paid him was almost obsequious, 
Tall and stooping, wearing his clothes with 
a touch of careless indiiference to the fash- 
ion, the aquiline features, the manner 
blandly superior, stamped him as a Briton of 
the ruling class. He kissed Lady Violet on 
both cheeks, chucked her under the chin, and 
called her “Doodles” with the most affec- 
tionate ardor. They withdrew to a quiet 
corner from which she emerged to beckon 
Lowry who had been an observer. 
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“My father, Lord Chamberlayne,” said 
she in presenting him. “Dad, this is Com- 
mander Lowry cf the American navy. He 
has been very kind to your wandering child. 
I want you men to know each other.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” cordially exclaimed 
the titled personage. “I had the pleasure 
of dining with your Admiral Sims last night. 
We like him tremendously over here. Blood 
is thicker than water, and all that sort of 
thing. Staff duty, Commander Lowry? 
You will be in London, I hope.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, dad,” cried Lady Vio- 
let. “He is a fighting sailor. All he wants 
to make him happy is a destroyer.” 

“How sporting! Here’s to a lucky cruise! 
Well, we must be bustling along. Will you 
share a compartment ito London with us, 
Commander Lowry?” 

“Thank you, sir, but my orders are for 
Liverpool.” 

Lady Violet said good-by with a wistful 
shadow in her eyes, and her hand seemed 
to linger in Lowry’s clasp. Impulsively he 
regretted his vague, suspicious conjectures 
which appeared to him as wild and fanciful 
now that the tension of the voyage was re- 
Jaxed. He would have told her something 
to this effect, but her noble parent was al- 
ready bustling her along to the wharf. 
Lewry was getting his luggage together when 
2 lieutenant of his own service boarded the 
ship and found him after a hasty search. 
Short of breath, he explained: 

“JT am the executive officer of the Burn- 
ham. This wire just came through for you 
from London headquarters and I jumped 
in a taxi to catch you before you went 
ashore.” 

Lowry read the telegram and felt be- 
wildered. It detached him from command 
of the destroyer Burnham and instructed 
him to proceed without delay to London for 
special duty ashore. Endeavoring to hide 
his distress, he thanked the lieutenant and 
inquired: 

“Who is to take the Burnham? 
know?” 

“T am to have her temporarily, until 
the overhaul is completed.” 

“You may be a lieutenant commander by 
then,” said Lowry, “and I hope you can 
take her to sea.” 

The lieutenant surmised that things had 
gone wrong for this senior officer, but he 
made no comment and punctiliously offered 
his taxi. They rode in silence to the rail- 
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way station where Lowry took pains to avoid 
meeting Lady Violet and Lord Chamber- 
layne. This change of orders, so abrupt and 
undreamed of, was a wretched anticlimax. 
Life had become flat and insipid. Again he 
saw the destroyers plunging through the 
darkness and the gale, playing the finest 
game in the world, and his one desire had 
been to share the labor and the peril of 
their splendid adventure. And it had been 
snatched from his grasp. Duty was his 
religion, however, and he pulled himself to- 
gether for the unhappy journey to Londén. 
With Lady Violet in mind, he said to him- 
self: 

“She called me a fighting sailor! It would 
ge some job to convince her that I wasn’t 
a blooming liar. Yankee swank and bluff— 
that is how she would size me up now. The 
dashing destroyer man! More like a movie 
hero. Well, I wonder what put a crimp in 
me this time? I am barred from sea duty.” 

A lonely night in London was not calcu- 
lated to brighten his low-spirited humor. 
Gloomy streets and wretched food, bad news 
from Flanders, and an unusually wicked air 
raid just as he was about to go to a theater 
combined to increase his profound distaste 
for this nightmarish city. He was out- 
wardly cheerful and undismayed next morn- 
ing, however, when-he reported at the man- 
sion in Grosvenor Gardens above whose 
doorway the Stars and Stripes indicated 
the headquarters of the vice admiral com- 
manding the American naval forces in Euro- 
pean waters. An alert, vigorous figure of 
an officer, Walter Lowry was ushered into 
the office of the chief of staff, a kindly, griz- 
zled captain, who said as they shook hands: 

“T haven’t seen you since we were ship- 
mates on a battleship cruise. You feel dis- 
appointed, I presume, to be shifted from 
the Burnham.” 

“Somewhat, sir,” replied Lowry, and he 
took it smiling. 

“Tt was a knockdown blow, for an old 
destroyer man, but——” the captain hesi- 
tated, fingered the papers on his desk, and 
added: “The admiral wishes to see you per- 
sonally. I wired you at his request.” 

“Whew, I was afraid I had got in wrong 
somehow, and this confirms it.’ Lowry 
could not help exclaiming. 

“Not necessarily,” was the dry comment. 
“Wait a moment. I think you can go in 
at once.” 

Lowry swallowed hard and followed an 
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aid into a spacious room adjoining. The 
vice admiral stood warming himself in front 
of a grate fire while he dictated letters with 
the brisk efficiency of a rapid-fire gun. 
Affable as usual, but going straight to the 
point, he said to his uneasy visitor: 

“Yhe British Admiralty has requested me 
to detail an officer for work of a highly con- 
fidential and most important nature. I sent 
your name this morning to Commodore Sir 
Douglas Hart who directs the naval intel- 
ligence in so far as it concerns the opera- 
tions of the German submarines. You will 
be stationed in his office. It is not ordinary 
liaison duty, as you will discover for your- 
self.” 

“I can report at once, sir,” answered Com- 
mander Lowry, asking no questions. 

“Commodore Hart expects you at noon. 
Your reports will come directly to me. We 
‘can protect our American troop convoys and 
maintain an army of two million men in 
France. The fact is already proven. But 
unless the losses of other merchant tonnage 
can be decreased, England will be starved 
out of the war by the end of the winter, and 
that means losing the war. The blue-water 
problem is the vital one. Bear this in mind, 
Lowry. I have no instructions to give you, 
but I strongly advise the utmost discretion. 
You cannot be too careful. London fairly 
- reeks with German espionage. The same 
is true of Washington, I imagine, so you 
have learned to watch your step.” 

The admiral pushed a button to recall the 
stenographer, and Lowry comprehended that 
the interview was closed. Not a word of 
sympathy for his grievous disappointment, 
but that was the way of the service. He 
should have felt honored, but the hurt still 
rankled as he set out on foot to find White- 
hali and the gray old pile of buildings which 
housed the mighty organization of the ad- 
miraliy. When the hour of noon boomed 
from the great bell in the Parliament tower 
he was guided through dingy, rambling cor- 
ridors, up worn staircases of stone, to a 
room in which a bright-eyed little man was 
poring over a series of charts that were 
spread upon a table of vast dimensions. 
Tiny flags of various colors were stuck here 


and there, and he was engaged in shifting ~ 


them about. Lowry glanced at the broad 
gold stripe on his sleeve and said, mention- 
ing his own name: 
“Commodcre Hart? Thank you. I am 
at your service, sir, by direcfion of the 
oBe 
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vice admiral commanding the American 
forces.” 

“Ah, my dear Lowry, the pleasure is mine. 
I was informed by telephone—er—with a 
rather careful personal description. This 
saved sending some one with you, don’t you 
know.” 

“To be sure I was myself?” smiled the 
commander. 

“Right! One of the routine precautions,” 
chirruped the sprightly commodore whose 
gray hair was incongruous with his boyish 
energy. “I was just checking up the latest 
reports from the Dover patrol. If you wish 
to see how this little game is played we'll 
carry on for an hour and then go out for a 
bite of lunch.” 

Together they studied the flag-dotted 
charts of the Channel, the Irish Sea, the 
North Atlantic, the Bay of Biscay, and the 
Mediterranean, and Lowry quickly compre- 
hended that this room was the nerve center, 
the focus, of the secret warfare against the 
enemy submarines in all its intricate and 
manifold activities. Night and day, by 
radio and telegraph, through agencies more 
obscure than these, the information was re- 
ceived and sifted, analyzed, compared. From 
the results it was possible to deduce the 
number of U-boats at sea and to fix their 
areas of operation, even to trace and iden- 
tify their separate voyages. The clews came 
in from torpedoed merchant steamers sink- 
ing as they flashed the last despairing call 
for help, from destroyers with their con- 
voys far at sea, from trawlers shelled and 
riddled while they swept for mines, from 
seaplanes that winged it coastwise, and 
huge dirigibles steering far offshore, from 
the fleets of submarine chasers that skimmed 
out from every naval base, from German 
sailors fished from the sea when their U-boats 
were blown to bits with depth bombs. 

The commodore laid down his dividers 
and rule after drawing several lines in pen- 
cil. They inclosed a small area on the chart, 
with the compass bearings carefully indi- 
cated. Absorbed in the problem, he moved 
a flag an inch or so before turning to say 
to the fascinated Lowry: 

“That U-boat ought to be about there. 
I have traced it for three days, and warn- 
ings have been sent to your Yankee troop 
convoys and our own vessels. Seven de- 
stroyers started out to hunt the beggar 
down, and I have a notion they may pot 
him before night.” 
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“It is a matter of calculating his cruis- 
ing speed and the positions in which he has 
been sighted or reported,” said Lowry. 

“Precisely that! It has taken time to 
perfect the system. This submarine nui- 
sance caught us all with our socks down. 
One didn’t expect such dirty warfare. But 
I fancy we shall be twisting the tail of Fritz 
from now on. Instead of sending my re- 
ports to your admiral, it is much better to 
work together, what? We are all one navy, 
ior the present.” 

Lowry cordially agreed to this, and his 
trained mind grasped the extraordinary diffi- 
culties which the genius of this vivacious 
British commodore had already overcome. 
With an uncanny sixth sense he was able 
to discard a mass of misleading reports, to 
pounce upon those which fitted in as factors 
of a particular problem and to arrive at a 
reliable conclusion. Across the surface of 
his charts the courses of the prowling sub- 
marines were traced in lines which doubled 
or curved or twisted like the trail of a 
worm, 

“Eighteen of them are at sea to-day,” he 
exclaimed. “There were twenty-one yester- 
day morning. We had a lucky inning. One 
hit a mine in Dover Strait, another was 
rammed eighty miles sou’west of Ushant, 
and your bully Queenstown destroyers ac- 
counted for the third.” 

“T hoped to get a whack at them my- 
self,” Lowry replied, his face clouding. 

“We all fell that way, my dear chap. But 
perhaps you and I can give them a proper 
dusting right in this old shop. Here is one, 
this red fiag marks the spot, in a jolly fix. 
We put him down in ten fathoms last night, 
shortly before dusk, and bombed him prop- 
erly. A flock of drifters has him encircled. 
They heard him hammering away like mad 
this morning, trying to repair his engines 
er something of the sort. He will drown 
on the bottom. Odd that you can’t feel 
sorry for the blighters.” 

At luncheon Lowry met two British 
officers of his own rank, shy, pleasant men 
who were in uniform again after crossing the 
North Sea in disguise to obtain the latest 
intelligence from German dock yards and 
bases. They were weary and haggard, dis- 
missing their hairbreadth escapes as shop 
talk unlikely to interest any one, and very 
keen about the news from America. Lowry 
desired to hear more of the “hush-hush 
stuff” at such intimate range, and they 
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courteously answered his questions, but ap- 
peared a trifle bored whenever the talk took 
a personal turn. One of them wore the 
ribbon of the Victoria Cross, won while 
in command of a Q-boat or mystery ship. 
He was very anxious to take another fling 
at it, but the silly old admiralty insisted 
that he go pokin’ about as a low-browed spy, 
he complained. Lowry sympathized with 
this grievance. It resembled his own. 

To all intents and purposes, Commander 
Walter Lowry, U. S. N., had joined the 
British naval service. This he realized as 
he came to adjust himself, day by day, to 
the demands of his new task. From ten 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night he 
was in the dingy room with the commodore 
whose spirits seldom flagged. Together they 
guessed and pondered and made their moves 
upon the difficult chessboard whose stakes 
were incalculable. When they were wrong 
they invented some new method and put it 
to the test. Slowly but steadily the toll of 
destroyed U-boats was mounting and the 
tabulations showed that Germany was falling 
behind in building new ones. The tide had 
turned in favor of the allied operations and 
the peak had been passed. 

Lowry found no time to look up old 
friends at the American naval headquarters, 
and his inclination was to avoid them, nor 
did he visit the officers’ clubs and the hotels 
where they dined. He believed it advisable 
to say as little as possible about his busi- 
ness in England. It could be inferred that 
he was in London on waiting orders. He: 
made an exception, however, in the case 
of an ensign who happened to be a cousin 
of his and who lived in his own town at 
home. Lowry felt a fatherly responsibility 
for the welfare of this youngster who had 
left college to take a three months’ course 
at Annapolis and win a reserve commission. 
To his amazed delight he had been sent 
abroad to join the vice admiral’s staff. 

A good-looking, agreeable boy, Ensign 
William Pratt found many social attractions 
in London and Commander Lowry’s steady- 
ing hand was required to keep him from go- 
ing a hit wild. It was an obvious duty to 
tame his exuberance and try to pound into 
him the fact that war was a business and 
not a pastime. They were at dinner to- 
gether in a small, old-fashioned hotel un- 
frequented by Americans when the older 
man inquired: 

“Have you cut out the tea fights and 
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theater parties, Billy? And what about 
cocktails at the Carleton bar? You gave 
me your word, you know.” 

“Tt’s all off, Walter. Absolutely nothing 
doing,” was the prompt assurance. “I have 
been as dry asa Y. M.C. A. hut ever since 
you read me the riot act. Besides, I am 
on the night trick now, and a fellow has to 
have his wits about him every minute. The 
decoding officer is giving me a try-out in 
his room, and I certainly aim to make good.” 

“Vou are a bright kid, which is why they 
shoved you into Communications,” judi- 
cially observed Lowry. 

“Awfully interesting work,” said the en- 
sign, his manner slightly patronizing. ‘Too 
bad you can’t be doing something of the 
kind, instead of cooling your heels on wait- 
ing orders. I handle the real inside stuff 
—code messages that would make your hair 
curl. We cracked the latest German Ad- 
miralty code last week, but they switched 
on us a couple of nights later. Dll bet we 
crack it again, though.” ; 

“I hope so, Billy,” was the bland com- 
ment of the commander who had already 
compared this same information with the 
work of the expert code-breakers of the 
British Admiralty. ‘Better be careful about 
spilling conversation. They are putting a 
good deal of trust in you. The decoding 
room demands a tight lip.” 

“Vou don’t have to tell me,” cried En- 
sign Pratt. “That was how I happened to 
get sent across—an intelligence job in the 
First Naval District put me in right with 
my boss. And if a fellow knocks around 
London at all he learns to be mighty care- 
ful. I know two or three officers in our 
own navy who work under cover—in part- 
nership with the British secret service—and 
some of their yarns are corking. You hear 
a lot of startling gossip among society peo- 
ple, too. I have met a bunch of charming 
women—they make a fuss over a chap in 
an American navy uniform. We're quite 
the fad just now.” : 

Lowry smiled and listened. It amused 
him to let the youngster rattle on in his 
eager, ingenuous manner. 

“JT haven’t a doubt that I am watched,” 
continued Ensign Pratt with a glance over 
his shoulder. The dining room was almost 
empty, and he explained: ‘You never can 
tell. A man whose work is as important as 
mine is liable to be spotted and followed up 
by the infernal Hun system of spies. Maybe 
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some lovely girl you meet at tea in a fash- 
ionable house is one of their agents. I’ve 
been getting the straight dope on this ‘Hid- 
den Hand,’ and it is enough to scare you.” 

“<The Hidden Hand?’” queried Lowry, 
mildly incredulous. ‘More or less tommy- 
rot, isn’t it, Billy?” 

“Not on your life. Listen, Walier, there 
are powerful influences in England that 
don’t want to see Germany licked. Get 
me? You run into it if you keep your eye 
peeled. You must have heard some of the 
stories. I have reason -to believe they are 
true.” 

“War breeds impossible rumors and scan- 
dals,” objected Lowry with more ecarnest- 
ness. “The atmosphere is abnormal. Peo- 
ple become unbalanced, neurotic, without 
realjzing it. They swallow any lie that 
comes along.” 

“But you are not in a position to know, 
Walter, old man,” said the ensign, and his 
manner was almost pitying. ‘A major gen- 
eral of the British army was shot for treason 
two days ago. And Sir Tracey Dulles, the 
big banker, is locked up in the Tower under 
sentence of death.” 

“Fudge, Billy. You are too easy. And 
Lord Kitchener is alive as a: prisoner in 
Germany, and a Russian army was trans- 
ported through England.” 

“This is different stuff,” argued the en- 
sign. “I am in a position to know, f tell 
you. Here is Lady Violet Chamberlayne, 
for instance. Her brother is in the cabinet 
and her father is chairman of the board of 
shipping control. Her husband had settled 
a fortune on her before she divorced him, 
and they say it is tied up in German manu- 
facturing interests. That may have some- 
thing to do with her devotion to the cause 
of the kaiser.” 

Commander Walter Lowry sat upright in 
his chair and his eyes opened wide. He had 
ceased to appear amused. This was no 
longer artless prattle, to pass in at one ear 
and out of the other. By habit he masked 
his emotions, however, and he spoke evenly 
as he said: 

“You have met this Lady Chamberlayne, 
have you, Billy?” 

“YT should say, yes. I danced with her 
and took her in to dinner twice. By Jove, 
she’s no chicken, but I came precious close 
to falling in love with her. She is a peach, 
A very dangerous woman, take it from me.” 

“How old is she?” 
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“By Jove, she must be getting on toward 
thirty,” replied Ensign Pratt. 

“An antique, from your point of view, eh, 
Billy? And so Lady Violet Chamberlayne 
is an agent of the ‘Hidden Hand?’ ” 

“J ‘hate to think it, but I get my infor- 
mation straight from the inside. She is as 
clever as the deuce and they can’t get the 
goods on her, or she has pull enough to keep 
her ofi ihe rocks. if I hadn’t been warned, 
she might have been twisting me around 
her finger by now.” 

“Tt can’t quite understand how she was 
able to resist you, William,” gravely ob- 
served Commander Lowry. “She didn’t pro- 
pose an elopement?” 

“Now you're joshing me, Walter. You 
don’t mix up with people, so how can you 
expect to get wise to what is going on?” 

“Very true, my son. Being alone and 
adrift in London, it is a great thing to have 
a philosopher and friend like you.” 

“You will learn a few things, anyhow,” 
confidently replied William. “I could let 
you in on some dope about submarine war- 
fare that would surprise you 2 

“Sorry but we’ll have to wait until next 
time,” interrupted Lowry, glancing at his 
watch. “I have an engagement.” 

He saw the buoyant ensign depart in a 
taxi for the night trick at American naval 
headquarters and then sauntered into Tra- 
falear Square and crossed to the gloomy 
couriyard of the admiralty. It was absurd 
to regard the ensign’s gossip too seriously, 
but the boy was no fool, and he must have 
demonstrated his fitness for confidential and 
exacting employment or he would not be as- 
signed to the department of communica- 
tions. And apparently he knew important 
people in London. The indictment of Lady 
Violet was shocking and incredible, and yet 
Lowry could not help recalling his uncom- 
fortable sensations on shipboard, the sus- 
Picions which had seemed so intangible, so 
unreasonable. It had been no more than a 
series of intuitions which had been brushed 
from his mind when the steamer reached 
Liverpool. 

He was compelled to put aside these per- 
turbing reflections, for the commodore 
awaited him impatiently and was in one of 
his fidgety moods. A consultation was in 
progress, and Lowry stood aside until two 
British officers finished whai they had to 
say and left the rcom. The commodore 
locked the door behind them and explained: 
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“The chief of staff from the Dunkirk base 
and the commander of the Dover drifter 
patrol. They agree with our conclusions. 
You and I are right as usual, Lowry. And 
that diary yonder proves it to the hilt.” 

He waved a hand in the direction of the 
great fire where a sea-stained, sodden little 
book was propped up to dry in a toasting 
rack. It had béen recovered from the body 
of a German sailor washed ashore near Pen- 


‘zance. 


“J finished translating a page or two,” re- 
sumed the commodore. “The scoundrel 
jotted down the date of departure from 
Zeebrugge, and his submarine was destroyed 
on the morning following. Look at the po- 
sition on the chart, if you please. This boat 
could not have made the long run around 
the north of Scotland to reach the Atlantic. 
Therefore, he went down the Channel, 
through our barrage. There have been other 
instances lately.” 

Lowry scanned the chart of Dover Strait 
and the Belgian coast as he commented: 

“He took the short cut and saved him- 
self a thundering lot of distance. That in- 
creases his cruising efficiency by a good 
many per cent, sir. As long as you can com- 
pel them to go far north to get to sea e 

“The blighter poked his way through a 
gap in our nets and dodged our patrols,” 
stormed the commodore. “They have been 
making a habit of it lately. I realize that 
it is the devil’s own job to keep those miles 
and miles of nets in position during the win- 
ter gales, with a four-knot tide racing 
through Dover Strait. But it must be 
stopped. I am properly fed up with it. 
And the First Sea Lord is seriously annoyed. 
He dropped in to see me while you were 
out, and scowled at my charts.” 

“But you are*® not responsible for the 
Dover barrage, sir,” mildly suggested Lowry. 
“They can’t put it up to you.” 

“Right-o, but they are always asking one 
to do impossible things. This does not di- 
rectly concern the American naval force, 
for you have no ships in the Strait, but the 
protection of shipping is as vital to you as 
it is to us, and so I shall expect you to set 
your wits at work and help me euchre those 
artful folks at Ostend and Zeebrugge.” 

Until midnight the commodore drew dia- 
erams aud sketches and tossed them in the 
wastebasket. The problem was to establish 
and maintain an effective barrier across the 
stormy strait between England and France. 
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For one thing, he announced to Lowry, a 
‘more elaborate system of nets was required, 
not merely defensive but equipped with 
means of destruction. Instead of laying 
mines separately they should be a part of 
the net barrier, so that a submarine entan- 
gling itself should automatically be blown 
to blazes. This would teach them to be 
wary of the route down Channel. 

This was the beginning of three days and 
nights of racking, concentrated labor added 
to the regular routine. Admirals and other 
commodores joined the conferences, and the 
suggestions piled up, but the guiding genius 
was the marvelous little man who rumpled 
his gray hair and swore in a genial manner 
and littered the floor with his plans and 
memoranda. At length, the undertaking 
was welded into final shape. It appeared to 
be an impassable, impenetrable combination 
of nets, mines, surface and air patrols. His 
eyelids red for lack of sleep, the commodore 
slapped Lowry’s shoulder and cried: 

“You Yanks are planning to lay a bar- 
rier of mines across the upper end of the 
North Sea, from the Orkneys to the Norway 
coast. Now, if this scheme of ours is any 
use and it closes the Channel exit, we’ve got 
them fenced in both ways.” 

Once more he verified the set of diagrams, 
the compass bearings, the instructions ap- 
pended, and then sent them to the drafting 
room to be copied in blue print. Lowry con- 
gratulated him. It was a brilliant achieve- 
ment and of vital importance. When the 
blue prints were returned, during the after- 
noon of the following day, the commodore 
initialed them and slipped one complete set 
into a large admiralty envelope which he 
sealed with wax. 

“For your vice admiral, with my compli- 
ments,” he told Lowry. “He will be inter- 
ested, I’m sure. It seems a bit better to en- 
trust them to you than to send them along 
by one of our messengers.” 

“T will be responsible for the blue prints, 
sir,’ Lowry assured him, carefully placing 
the envelope in his leather dispatch case. 
“T have another errand at American head- 
quarters and, if you don’t mind, I’ll go at 
once.” 

“Stay as long as you like, my boy. You 
deserve a breath of air. This shop of mine 
is a blooming madhouse.” 

After a week of fog and rain and discon- 
solate gloom, the streets of London were en- 
joying a brief benediction of sunshine. 
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There was something like a breath of spring 
in the air. Lowry was in a sight-seeing 
mood as he gazed at the crowds from the 
open window of a taxi. Presently he heard 
the distant rattle and boom of a drum corps 
and the skirl of the bag pipes. The flow of 
traffic slackened and finally halted to keep 
the cross-street clear for the passage of 
marching troops. Lowry’s taxi waited in the 
blockade of trucks, motor cars, and omni- 
buses, nor did he mind the slight delay. It 
always thrilled him to catch a glimpse of the 
indomitable British army. 

He leaned out of the window as the shrill 
war song of the pipes drew near. Then a 
company of kilted infantrymen swung past 
with that jaunty, swaggering stride that is 
all their own. They were Seaforth High- 
landers, hard, lean men, many of them with 
wound stripes on their sleeves. The metal 
helmets and the heavy burden of equipment 
indicated that they were bound for the front. 
There was no cheering from the pavements. 
Women wiped their eyes or waved their 
hands. Such incidents had become part of 
a familiar routine. The rear ranks passed 
from view, the pipes flung back a lilting 
farewell, and two tall policemen permitted 
the tide of vehicles to resume its motion. 

Commander Lowry settled back in the 
taxi, holding the leather dispatch case on 
his lap, while the driver deftly tacked or 
shot ahead a few feet. Progress was 
checked at the next crossing, however, and 
Lowry looked out to discover the cause of 
this new entanglement. The taxi was quite 
close to the curb where groups of people 
awaited a chance to reach the other side. 
Among them was a woman, slender and ele- 
gant, who bestowed upon the American 
naval officer a bright smile of recognition. 
She stood no more than a yard away from 
him and Lowry could do nothing else than 
respond to the cordial greeting of Lady 
Violet Chamberlayne. Courtesy and a sense 
of duty were not the only motives, however, 
for this glimpse of his fair shipmate revived 
the spell of the charm which had so greatly 
attracted him. 

Flinging open the door of the taxi, the 
precious dispatch case tucked under his arm, 
he stepped to the curb and exclaimed as 
their hands met: 

“My good fortune. I’m so glad’ you 
haven’t forgotten me. May I come to your 
rescue? Whither bound?” 

“To a committee meeting, of course,” an- 
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swered Lady Violet. “And late as usual. 
You have forgotten me entirely, Commander 
Lowry. I have felt upset about it. Is this 
your first leave from Queenstown and your 
destroyer? If so, I may forgive your neg- 
lect’ 

“T am not in a destroyer, just at pres- 
ent,” awkwardly ventured Lowry. “Really, 
you don’t know how glad I am for this sight 
of you.” 

“Then why not drop in for tea at five 
o’clock? I must not detain you here. The 
bobby is signaling your driver to come 
along.” 

’ “Why not let me take you to the com- 
mittee meeting, Lady Chamberlayne?” sug- 
gested Lowry. “I am in no hurry.” 

“How sweet of you! I am dreadfully 
rushed to-day, and it is impossible to find 
a taxi. I gave up trying. The address is 
not far from Grosvenor Gardens so it will 
be almost on your route if you happen to be 
going to your naval headquarters.” 

Lowry regretted that the distance was not 
farther. To drive with Lady Violet in the 
pleasant intimacy of a taxi made London 
seem worth while. The driver was a wise 
old bird and his rattle-trap fairly crawled 
through the remainder of the journey. The 
gent inside would appreciate a bit of tact 
and reward him accordingly. For Lowry 
the situation was rather difficult to man- 
age with ease, as he soon began to realize. 
His impulsive invitation had overlooked the 
fact that he was bound to offer some ex- 
planation of his presence in London, and 
he feit unwilling to disclose the truth. Time 
had almost healed his wounded self-esteem 


as the victim of a sorry anticlimax, and it, 


made no great difference whether or not 
he was a destroyer hero in her sight, but he 
felt a sense of reticence, of constraint. 

That he was in danger of falling in love 
with Lady Violet if he should let himself 
go was undeniable. And in his heart he be- 
lieved her innocent of wrong. He had dis- 
carded the sensational revelations of En- 
sign William Pratt as so much rubbish. Ap- 
parently she noticed nothing amiss with him 
as she chatted in that candid, friendly man- 
ner which had so strongly appealed to him. 

“You thought me inquisitive and meddle- 
some—-now didn’t you?—so I shall not ask 
you one solitary question about yourself or 
your Yankee navy,” she announced. 

“Vas Tas rough as all that?” he laughed. 
“Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
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man? Perhaps you ought to recommend a 
court-martial. I have been sorry for it, if 
that gives you any satisfaction. My story 
is soon told. Desk duty again—no time to 
play—and no hope of being a fighting 
sailor.” 

“You had a silly notion that I might think 
less of you on that account?” exclaimed 
Lady Violet. ‘Men are such vain, simple 
creatures.” 

“Abuse me some more. 
Lowry. 

“That impressive dispatch case which you 
clasp so tightly in both hands, for instance,” 
she said teasingly. “All the men I know 
trot about with those leather portfolios. It 
gives them an air of confidential importance. 
And there is nothing in them half the time, 
I am sure.” 

“Tf the American navy permits no pockets 
in an officer’s blouse, where can he stow his 
cigarettes, letters, and a spare handker- 
chief?” Lowry demanded. “A dispatch case 
is the handy trick.” 

“My father puts sandwiches in his, and 
he is always losing it about the house, and 
then he kicks up a frightful rumpus. You 
might think he carried the British govern- 
ment about with him.” 

From this lighter vein the talk shifted to 
the war, and Lady Violet displayed a knowl- 
edge of England’s problems such as could 
have been gained only through association 
with the men who guided the destinies of 
the nation through these dark and critical 
hours. Lowry listened with an interest keen 
and respectful. It was brought home to 
him more vividly than ever before that in 
the minds of the statesmen of England and 
France one question dwelt and burned con- 
tinually—how long must they hang on be- 
fore America could be ready to put her army 
into the war? 

“We don’t whimper, and we shal! never 
quit,” said Lady Violet as the taxi halted 
at her destination, “but we can’t wait much 
longer. You will come for tea, surely? I 
shall expect you.” 

Lowry needed no persuasion. In a hap- 
pier mood he drove to the mansion in Gros- 
venor Gardens and requested an interview 
with the vice admiral. It was granted at 
once. Commander Lowry found the chief 
of the American naval forces at leisure and 
alone. The errand was briefly explained, to 
deliver personally, as suggested by Com- 
modore Hall of the admiralty, a set of blue 
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prints showing plans in detail for a new 
and more efficient antisubmarine-barrier sys- 
tem in the Strait of Dover. 

“What do you think of the scheme your- 
self?” queried the vice admiral as Lowry 
pulled a key ring from his pocket and was 
about to unlock the dispatch case. 

“Tt is excellent, I think, sir. An opening 
will have to be left in the war channel, of 
course, for merchant vessels bound north 
and south, but this will be guarded very 
much better than at present, and provision is 
made for shifting it elsewhere whenever the 
U-boats discover it. The plans show the 
barrage as it is now, as well as the improve- 
ments contemplated, so you can compare 
them for yourself.” 

“All right, Lowry. Spread the blue prints 
on the desk and pin the corners down, and 
we will look over them together. You can 
explain the process by which the thing was 
worked out. That is the advantage of hav- 
ing you in the admiralty.” 

Lowry had inserted the key in the small 
brass lock. He lifted the leather flap and 
felt for the large, sealed envelope without 
looking inside. His fingers groped in vain. 
They trembled as he withdrew them. The 
flat case was empty. The blue prints had 
vanished and with them the daily submarine 
map and the typewritten reports which he 
had folded with it. His face expressed fool- 
ish bewilderment. Again he fumbled and 
searched, like a man in a trance, turning the 
case upside down and shaking it. His fore- 
head was damp with cold sweat. His misery 
was pitiful to behold. 

The vice admiral watched the tragic epi- 
sode in silence. His clean-cut visage was 
inscrutable. Tossing a cigarette aside, he 
lighted another and stood with hands 
clasped behind him. A nautical clock on 
the mantel struck eight bells. The silvery 
peal rang through the room with startling 
loudness. The vice admiral moved quietly 
to the door and shot the bolt. Lowry leaned 
against the desk, as though all his vigor had 
ebbed, and his incredulcus vision was still 
held by the empty dispatch case. It ap- 
peared to fascinate him, to bind him with 
a spell of dumbness. At length, he coughed 
and found speech, but his voice was not 
much stronger than a whisper. 

“The blue prints are not here, sir. I have 
lost them.” 

“So I perceive,” said the vice admiral, 
and the accents cut like a fine steel blade. 
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“The fact speaks for itself. 
to say?” 

“What is there?” cried Lowry with a 
rush of pent-up emotion. “I locked them 
in the case. It was never out of my sight. 
Commodore Hart will tell you that he sealed 
the envelope and saw me turn the key on 
it. You saw me open the case. It’s a bad 
dream—nothing eise.”’ 

“The devil of a bad one,” deliberately 
agreed the vice admiral. “I can’t imagine 
one very much worse, can you? Sit down. 
Take that big chair. You look sick. Per- 
haps I can get something out of you when 
your brain stops whirling. Meanwhile, I 
shall rush a message to Commodore Hart 
over the private wire. He should be noti- 
fied.” 

He sat at the telephone while Lowry lis- 
tened. It was like hearing the sentence of 
a judge who condemned him beyond hope 
of pardon. The vice admiral ceased talking, 
and from the receiver there came, faint and 
tinny, like a distant phonograph, the crack- 
ling profanity of Commodore Sir Douglas 
Hart. 

“He is firing salvos from both turrets, 
Lowry,” the vice admiral observed with a 
flicker of a smile. “I advise you to steer 
wide of him until to-morrow.” 

“IT am prepared to take my medicine, sir. 
The matter is in your hands. The admiralty 
will have no further use for me.” 

“Presumably not. Now, Lowry, use your 
wits and overhaul the thing, a link at a 
time. You are no fool or you would not 
have been selected for this berth. ‘There 
must be an answer to it. What happened, 
from the moment you left the commodore’s 
room until you reported to me?” 

“T stood at the Whitehall entrance of the 
admiralty for perhaps five minutes until a 
porter could find a taxi. There was a block- 
ade at a crossing, to let some troops go by— 
I didn’t notice the name of the street—but 
the delay was very brief. I was just getting 
clear of this jam when the taxi stopped 
again, the fairway was crowded, and I was 
right alongside a woman with whom I had 
become acquainted on board ship. I said 
how do you do to her from the window of 
the taxi, and she mentioned the fact that 
she was stranded on foot and in a hurry 
to get to a war committee meeting. It was 
almost directly in my course, the other side 
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_of Grosvenor Gardens, and as a mere mat- 


ter of courtesy I offered to drop her there.” 
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The vice admiral was stroking his close- 
cropped gray beard, and his glance was both 
stern and quizzical as he comsented: 

“The woman in the case? And who might 
she be? What do you know about here” 

“It was Lady Violet Chamberlayne,” an- 
swered Lowry, flushing hotly and conscious 
that he was visibly disturbed. 

“Lady Violet Chamberlayne?” echoed the 
vice admiral. He betrayed surprise. ‘You 
invited ker to ride in your taxi, when you 
were coming from the admiralty on confi- 
dential business of unusual importance?” 

“T saw no harm in it, sir. It implied no 
neglect or carelessness on my part. A 
woman of her position has a right to expect 
such a small courtesy. It was done as a 
matter of course. Even if I had paid any 
attention to the senseless gossip of London 
in war time, there was not the slightest risk 
of my disclosing information. I know how 
to keep my mouth shut, sir, even among 
friends.” 

“J grant you that, Lowry,” was the 
prompt reply, “but let us return to that dis- 
patch case of yours.” 

“Tt never’ left my hands while Lady 
Chamberlayne was in the taxi, sir. I can 
swear to that. When I met her and stepped 
out to help her inside, the case was under 
my arm. After that I held it upon my knee. 
This was not a sentimental excursion, sir. 
There was no reason for losing my head. I 
did not for a moment forget the dispatch 
case.” 

“And it never left your hands, Lowry, 
while Lady Chamberlayne was with you?” 

“That is absolutely indisputable, sir.” 

“Um-m. And this is the same leather 
portfolio in which you placed the admiralty 
blue prints? Are you certain of that?” 

Lowry subjected it to a painstaking scru- 
tiny before he answered: 

“T am certain. Here is my name and ad- 
dress written on the cloth lining, ‘Com- 
mander Walter S. Lowry, American Naval 
Headquarters, London.’ I used a fountain 
pen and it spluttered. You can see the 
blots. And I had previously scratched my 
initials on the brass plate of the lock. That 
scar across the leather back of the case was 
made by a thumb tack on one of the chart 
tables in the commodore’s room.” 

“A random guess of mine which seems to 
lead us nowhere,” blankly admitted the vice 
admiral. “I believe that you are telling me 
the truth, and the whole truth. Unless you 
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were hypnotized, it must have been black 
magic somewhere. But you are a shrewd, 
hard-headed, experienced officer—no novice 
at confidential duties. This is not a case of 
the gullible sailor ashore and unversed in 
the game of wiles and stratagems. There 
is a flaw in your reckoning, there must be, 
and the problem is to puzzle it out.” 

“May I have your permission to aid the 
investigation, sir, or am I suspended from 
duty?” sadly inquired the commander. 

“You are suspended, awaiting results,” 
said the vice admiral, “but I advise you to 
use every possible effort to find the missing 
factor of this infernal equation. I shall ex- 
pect a daily report from you. That will be 
ail, for the present, Lowry. I shall have to 
prepare a formal apology to the admiralty. 
A pleasant task!” 

The disgraced commander saluted and 
withdrew from the room, and as he passed 
out of the building his friends of the staff 
remarked among themselves that the weather 
must have been squally. Lowry had failed 
to return their careless greetings, even to 
look at them, as he strode through the halls 
with head down. On the pavement he stood 
irresolute and glanced at his watch. He 
recalled his engagement for tea with Lady 
Violet. The first impulse was to confront 
her and to explain the tragic disaster which 
had overtaken him. Innocently or other- 
wise, she was implicated. ‘The very fact 
that she had been with him in the taxi made 
it seem hopeless to extricate himself from 
the web of circumstances which conspired 
to cloud his reputation. Primitive emotions 
swayed him. If persuasion failed he would 
threaten her. For the life of him he could 
discover no possible grounds for suspecting 
her, and yet in what other direction was he 
to grope for a clew? Cooler reflection in- 
clined him to delay an interview with her, 
or was it wise to try to see her at all? 

Already, he had no doubt, the hidden ma- 
chinery of the admiralty had been set in mo- 
tion to watch his movements night and day, 
while it was almost as certain that the 
organization of the American naval intelli- 
gence would lose not a moment in shadowing 
him, notwithstanding the vice admiral’s ap- 
parent belief in his integrity. War was war, 
and the disappearance of the set of blue 
prints was no ordinary mishap. It con- 
cerned the safety of the road to France for 
the British army, its munitions and supplies, 
of the troop transports of America. 
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To go straight to the house of Lady Vio- 
let Chamberlayne, to have the visit noted 
and reported by the agents detailed to keep 
him under surveillance, seemed to Lowry a 
stupid action calculated to make the situa- 
tion even worse than it was. He required a 
respite, time to think in quictude, to test 
one theory after another with the same pa- 
tience displayed over a submarine plotting 
chart in the commodore’s room. It occurred 
to him, in fact, to lay out on paper his route 
between the admiralty and Grosvenor Gar- 
dens and so visualize that baffling, inex- 
plicable adventure. With this in mind he 
climbed a bus and went to his hotel in Little 
Suffolk Street, just off Pall Mall.. 

Dinner held no interest for him, but he 
ordered a tray brought up to his room and, 
while he ate, or drank black coffee, his pen- 
cil was spoiling sheet after sheet of paper, 
his mind intensely active but no longer 
chaotic. Somewhere there was a flaw in his 
recollection of what had happened and he 
proposed to find it. A man fagged by long 
hours of hard and anxious work might un- 
wittingly suffer a brief catalepsy or sudden 
suspension of consciousness. Lowry fancied 
he had read something of the sort, but the 
theory seemed absurd in this instance, for 
he had felt uncommonly fit and there were 
no blank spaces to fill in. The route had 
become familiar to him and he was able to 
check it up for this particular day, one 
street or turning or conspicuous building 
after another. Because of the sunshine and 
the holiday spirit of the crowds he had been 
more observant than usual. 

Witchcraft was an obsolete doctrine. It 
failed to-satisfy the logic of a naval officer 
highly trained in technical science. He 
clung to the conviction that he was over- 
looking some detail, a minute and obvious 
factor in the sequence of events. The key 
to the riddle must be inside the circle of his 
own comprehension. Late in the evening he 
was interrupted by the breezy entrance of 
his boyish cousin, Ensign William Pratt, who 
flung his cape and cap on the bed, dropped 
into a chair, and exclaimed: 

“My night off, old top! I took a chance 
on finding you up and about. There was 
a party at Murray’s—nothing rough and I 
score a hundred per cent for conduct in any 
system of rating—but that is some little 
supper club. I was in tow of a bunch of 
English officers, mostly navy, from the 
North Sea destroyer patrol.” 
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“Did they say anything about the convoy 
that was wiped out by a raid of German 
cruisers, Billy? The admiralty censor is 
still holding it back.” 

“Two of these chaps were survivors, Wal- 
ter. It was a terrible mess. Six merchant 
steamers and three destroyers went to the 
bottom, shot to pieces in no time. They 
hadn’t a show. Fritz smothered ’em with 
his big, fast ships, and then sneaked back 
to Heligoland for all he was worth.” 

“That is his game,” said Lowry, anxious 
to avoid personal talk, but the quick-witted 
ensign was not so easily diverted. 

“You look mighty seedy,” said he. “All 
frazzled out! This loafing in London on 
waiting orders doesn’t seem to agree with 
you. And the table all mussed up with pa- 
pers and diagrams and things! Far be it 
from me to be disrespectful, Commander 
Lowry, but I suspect you are concealing 
something from me.” 

“T am awaiting orders, at present, Billy,” 
was the truthful reply. 

“Then you ought to see a doctor. You’re 
a sick man,” announced the ensign with the 
frankness of his years. ‘“You worry too 
much. I know how it is. D’m not sleeping 
well myself. This war gets on my nerves.” 

“You don’t know what worry is,” scoffed 
Lowry. “Still loaded with dark secrets and 
inside stuff, are you?” 

“Oh, a few. I have a knack of getting 
on with people. One of my new pals is a 
major in the special-police department— 
Defense of the Realm and so on, very much 
under cover. He drifted into Murray’s to- 
night, looking for some one. I have been 
able to give him a tip or two. Now and then 
some queer bird picks me for an easy mark 
and I string ’em along.” 

“You are a deceptive infant, William,” ob- 
served Lowry. “Anything new and interest- 
ing?” 

Ensign Pratt lowered his voice as he an- 
swered: 

“Trouble broke loose to-night, but I got 
only a hint of it. Some big information 
has leaked and there is hell to pay. The 
major dropped a word, and I picked up an- 
other bit of it at dinner, but nothing that 
I could piece together. It is really no more 
than a hunch of mine.” 

“What does that mean?” queried Lowry, 
tense and watchful. “Your hunches are 
clever, at times.” 

“Well, do you remember what I told you 
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about Lady Violet Chamberlayne? You 
laughed at me and said it was all piffle. 
Listen to this: Colonel Chambers Llewellyn 
went te her house this evening and stayed 
there two hours. You know who he is— 
chief of the whole British organization for 
rooting out enemy activities. He seldom 
shews his hand or takes an active part un- 
iess something sensational is in the wind. 
Few of his agents even know him by sight.” 

“You assume that he has placed Lady 
Chamberlayne under arrest or something of 
the sort?” said Lowry. 

“Gave her the third degree and went 
through her papers, more likely,” answered 
the ensign. “She played her hand too strong. 
An explosion in exclusive circles is just 
about due.” Young William Pratt yawned 
and added, with less assurance. “If you can 
spare fifty dollars until my next pay check, 
Walter, it will be a tremendous favor. Buy- 
ing new uniforms and the high cost of liv- 
ing: ” 

“So that is why you honored me with this 
call, is it?” smiled Lowry. “I am glad to 
finance such a bright boy, but be careful to 
proceed at standard speed, Billy. And look 
out for shoals.” 

The ensign pocketed the money, accepted 
the advice with an air of demure respect, 
and took a prompt departure. Lowry sat 
and smoked and brooded. His perplexities 
had banished sleep. They were more topsy- 
turvy than ever. Haggard and heavy-eyed, 
he returned to his methodical, futile cal- 
culations and surmises, determined to run 
down that missing strand of the twisted 
skein. Dawn was filtering through the cur- 
tained windows when he jumped to his feet 
with an air of chagrin, and said aloud: 

“There, by Jove! I know how the trick 
was done! Blockhead! I ought to have 
fathomed it hours ago. But I insisted on 
starting off on the wrong tack every time, 
and then, of course, my conclusions were 
worthless. It doesn’t help me out of the 
hole—I am smashed just the same—but 
there is a gleam of satisfaction in knowing 
that I am not a hopeless idiot. And, per- 
haps, I can be of some service to the ad- 
miralty investigation if it is not too late.” 

With this Commander Lowry lay down on 
the bed and slept soundly for three hours. 
Then he dragged himself into a cold bath, 
dressed with his customary care, and forti- 
fied himself with a hearty breakfast. His 
emotions were those of a man about to face 
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a firing squad as he walked in the direction 
of the admiralty, but his demeanor was 
unshaken. Without faltering he knocked 
at the door of the commodore’s room and 
the familiar, chirping voice bade him enter. 
Lowry perceived that the vivacious little 
man had also passed through a hard night. 
His gray thatch was even more tousled than 
ordinary, his chin was urshaven, and he 
was slumped in a chair, his hands in the 
side pockets of his coat, instead of bustling 
about his chart tables. He glanced up to 
say abruptly: 

“I was about to send for you, Lowry. 
Glad to see you had pluck enough to come 
here off your own bat. Nothing to say for 
yourself, J presume.” 

“No excuses to offer, if that is what you 
mean, sir. I plead guilty. But unless you 
have been able to fathom the method by 
which I was robbed of those blue prints, pos- 
sibly you may care to hear my theory. It 
is the only one that fits.” 

“Let’s have it,” snapped the commodore, 
cocking his head like a ruffled bird. “Your 
vice admiral informed us that you were ut- 
terly befogged. I had considered you rather 
intelligent i 

Lowry held his temper and stood punctili- 
ously at attention as he slowly explained: 

“T identified the dispatch case as my own, 
beyond a shadow of doubt. The proots were 
unmistakable—my own signature written in 
ink on the lining, the initials scratched on 
the plate of the lock, the marks of wear on 
the leather. But the dispatch case was not 
mine. It could not be. I was finally com- 
pelled to argue from this absurd premise.” 

“Absurd?” echoed the commodore, more 
alertly. “It sounds asinine, doesn’t it?” 

“Not now,” calmly continued Lowry. 
“You simply have to admit it, or you get 
nowhere at all. Now, I had my hands on 
that dispatch case all the way from the ad- 
miralty to Grosvenor Gardens, or so I hon- 
estly believed until I came to check up. And 
then I felt uncertain of the fact. When my 
taxi stopped to let a company of Seaforth 
Highlanders cross, I leaned out of the win- 
dow, merely poked my head out, for a min- 
ute or two. And it was then that I must 
have let the dispatch case lie on the seat 
beside me. I can’t positively say that I 
did, but I must have done so.” 

“Rather possible,” remarked the commo- 
dore. “And I should scarcely regard it as 
culpable carelessness. What then?” 
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“Both windows were open,” said Com- 
mander Lowry. “It is conceivable that a 
man familiar with my movements. and 
awaiting an opportunity, might have slipped 
up to the window opposite from me, put 
his arm inside, and snatched my dispatch 
box. It could have been done in a flash, 
and my back was turned, for the moment. 
This implies that he left in its place a pre- 
cise duplicate, imitating it in every respect.” 

“And your delay in discovering the sub- 
stitution would have given the thief a half 
hour’s start,” suggested the commodore. 
“But what if he had a key that fitted your 
lock? Is it a plausible guess that vou still 
possess your own dispatch case?” 

“No, sir. The lock had rusted and was 
not easy to turn. Nobody could have 
opened my case and pulled out that big en- 
velope without my detecting it.” 

“But how the deuce could this lightning- 
change artist have left in the taxi a leather 
portfolio that you can’t swear is a different 
one at ali?” pursued the commodore. “A 
bally paradox, Lewry. Can’t you invent a 
better one than that?” 

The American commander winced, and his 
distress was so poignant, so heartbroken, 
that it appeared to stir a sympathetic chord 
in the breast of the impulsive sea dog of the 
admiralty. With a complete change of man- 
ner, and a grin of purest delight, he darted 
over to shake Lowry’s hand, to pat his 
shoulder, to shout at him: 

“Splendid! You have stood the gaff 
nobly, my boy. I hated myself for subject- 
ing you to such a wretched, damnable or- 
deal. But there are many kinds of service 
in war, ms 

“What’s that? It’s not as bad as I 
thought?” gasped Lowry, his voice break- 
ing. 

“Bad?” cackled Commodore Sir Douglas 
Hart, and he laughed uproariously. “It is 
top hole. Simply immense. That set of 
blue prints left England last night in the 
hands of the dolt of a German spy that 
snatched them from you. And old Von Tir- 
pitz will be studying them to-night and 
pulling his whiskers for sheer delight.” 

“Am [ crazy, or are you?” stammered 
Lawry, whose head was spinning. 

“T am almost clever, at times,” modestly 
admitied the beaming commodore. “Those 
elaborate plans of the Dover barrage were 
all dreams. Some scheme had to be de- 
vised to prevent the blackguards from get- 
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ting down the Channel. And Ill wager a 
new hat that we have frightened ’em away 
from ¢/#at route for the next month or two. 
Meanwhile we can have a breathing spell to 
work out a system and put it in opera- 
tion.” 

“Those blue prinis were nothing but 
camouflage?” cried Lowry, beginning to 
sense the humor of the situation and lorget- 
ting his own torments. 

“Solely for the use and benefit of the Ger- 
man Admiralty,” chuckled the commodore. 
“The difficult end of the job was to deliver 
the blue prints. We were awfully afraid 
the beggars might smell a rat. The men 
who work for them in London are a keen 
lot. Finally we pitched upon you, Lowry, 
as the unfortunate victim. It was neces- 
sary, do you see? There was a bit of de- 
signediy careless talk, and German ears 
ready to pick it up. You were in the ad- 
miralty on confidential duty. You were 
making daily calls at the American naval 
headquarters, always with a leather dispatch 
case. And at the proper moment, it was 
most delicately conveyed to the vigilant 
Hun spies that it might be worth while to 
attempt a raid on that dispatch case of 
yours. Our own agents could be trusted to 
impart this information in an adroit man- 
ner.” 

“I was followed by another taxi, then,” 
said the wondering Lowry. “And the Ger- 
man burglar pulled up close when my own 
taxi was halted to let the troops go by. 
That was when he turned the trick.” 

“Oh, yes, you had been followed for 
days and days,” the commodore cheerfully 
informed him. ‘The swine couldn’t help 
seeing you pop in and cut of the admiralty.” 

“But vou can’t explain the mystery of the 
dispatch case,” Lowry insisted. 

“The substitution? Perfectly simple. 
Your room at the hotel was entered while 
you were out and when the dispatch case was 
in the bureau or somewhere. It was bor- 
rowed for two or three hours and then re- 
turned. The German who did this work had 
a first-class artisan waiting to make a fac- 
simile. even to your autograph and the other 
private marks. We knew all about it, but 
declined to interfere for obvious reasons. 
They were helping the game on. And they 
fancied themselves so jolly intelligent and 
sly. The beastly blithers!” 

A reaction of feeling caused Lowry’s knees 
to cave under him and he supported him- 
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self against a window ledge. Resentment 
at having been made a dupe struggled with 
his profound relief and gratification. 

“But why couldn’t you let me into the 
plot?” he cried. “The result would have 
been the same.” 

“Ah, we had to use every possible means 
to assure success. It was a very ticklish un- 
dertaking, can’t you see? Hostile eyes were 
watching every step you took. Your grief 
and humiliation had to be genuine. We 
could not afford pretenses. The odds were 
enormously against us, and we pulled it off.” 

“TY am disgraced, nevertheless,” sadly ob- 
served Commander Lowry. ‘I am convicted 
of losing valuable documents, and my own 
service will not forgive me.” 

“Buck up,” exhorted the commodore. 
“Your vice admiral will clear your record 
of any stain, at the persuasion of the ad- 

niralty. The dice were loaded against you, 
Lowry. You were denied a fair chance. 
Why, I was in the conspiracy myself. And 
you have taken your punishment like an 
officer and a gentleman. And you were no 
dunce when it came to solving the thing. I 
flatter myself that your experience with 
me has sharpened your wits.” 

“Thank God for one thing,” fervently ex- 
claimed Lowry. His back was toward the 
door, and it opened softly as he spoke. 

“And what may that be?” asked the com- 
modore. 

“That Lady Violet Chamberlayne is 
cleared of any suspicion. I knew she was 
straight, and I refuse to believe a word 
against her.” 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Lowry,” said 
a clear, sweet voice, and the American officer 
turned to face the serene and charming pres- 
ence of Lady Violet herself. He colored and 
bowed in frank homage. Her smile was 
warm and friendly as she went on: 

“T could have no more acceptable a 
champion. And, oh, I felt so sorry for you 
last night. I could have wept.” 

The commodore regarded them with a 
sort of parental approval as he said to 
Lowry: 

“Lady Violet is one of our most valuable 
agents. The admiralty intelligence has 
found her indispensable for certain special 
duties.” 

“One of them was to report on your fit- 
ness for this confidential employment with 
Commodore Hart,” confessed the radiant 
Lady Violet. “I told him that the American 
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vice admiral could not have made a better 
selection, I had observed you quite closely 
during our voyage together.” 

“When you coaxed me to disclose infor- 
mation about my own service?” smiled 
Lowry. “It was an unhappy test for me. 
I had my doubts about you.” 

“Lady Violet was of great assistance to 
Colonel Chambers Llewellyn in arranging an 
unimpeded exit from England for those blue 
prints,’ put in the commodore. “They 
were a frightfully busy pair last night. And 
they gave me no sleep at all.” 

It dawned upon Commander Walter 
Lowry that he had been small and selfish 
in fretting because he was denied sea duty. 
His destiny had been guided by wise and 
powerful influences which placed him where 
his talents would best serve the cause. Not 
without reason was the navy called ‘The 
Silent Service.” Musingly and fondly he 
stood gazing at Lady Violet, revealed as his 
comrade-in-arms, when the brisk little com- 
modore exclaimed, with a shade of impa- 
tience: 

“You and I must get on with our little 
game of hide-and-seek with the U-boats, 
Lowry. We have had our bit of fun. My 
word, but we have ragged old Von Tirpitz.” 

“Commander Lowry wishes a destroyer,” 
protested Lady Violet. “It is nasty of you 
to insist on holding him in this stupid old 
admiralty. He deserves a reward for the 
suffering we have caused him.” 

“There may be opportunity for sea serv- 
ice, even in this odd game of ours,” replied 
Commodore Hart, who appeared to enjoy a 
scolding. “If your vice admiral is willing, 
Lowry, supposing you stand watches with 
me a bit longer. I promise you a gorgeous 
chance of being drowned or blown up, 
which is what seems to please you rampant 
Yankee sailormen.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” cried Lady Vio- 
let with every indication of alarm. “Mr. 
Lowry, I demand an humble apology for 
failing to keep your engagement for tea yes: 
terday. May I expect you this afternoon?” ~ 

“Without fail, Lady Chamberlayne,” de. 
voutly returned the commander, and his ade 
“T shali be de- 
lighted to beg your pardon on bended knee.” 

“Come, come,” cried the commodore, dart- 
ing over to his chart tables. ‘We have to 
get on with the war, Lowry. A dastardly 
U-boat is operating close to the Fastnet, and 
we must mark the rotter down before night.” 


“Gone But Not Forgotten” 


By Charles Somerville 
Author of ‘‘Murder Will Out,’’ £tc. 


Bartenders ate hunting new jobs, no doubt, and many of them must be hatd put 


to it to adapt themselves to unfamiliar occupations. 


The one in this tale tries out 


an extraordinary way of earning his living, or, rather, getting next to a bag of coin 


Glenn and Levi Binberg on this cer- 

tain evening in the rear living room 

of Mr. Binberg’s pawnbroking es- 
tablishment on a crowded avenue of New 
¥York’s lower East Side, the nods, smiles, 
grins, and occasional chuckles of Jimmy, 
the responsiveness in kind of old, grizzled, 
hook-nosed, bewhiskered, and black-skull- 
capped Binberg would have caused you to 
smile yourself at sight of so cheerful a pair. 

Yet they were discussing young Mr. 
Glenn’s approaching death. Jimmy had not 
set the exact date for it, but otherwise in 
all particulars and details he had planned 
his passing away. And unlike the vast ma- 
jority of mankind he had no speculative, 
even disquieting thoughts regarding his fu- 
ture following the solemn event, no vacilla- 
tion of opinion as to whether the gates he 
would face were to be golden or asbestos. 

The sort of death Jimmy had figured out 
for himself he could contemplate with hearty 
pleasure, being thoroughly assured in his 
own mind that just so soon as he was well 
and firmly established as a corpse there 
awaited him life in a heaven of his very own 
architecture, one to satisfy his fondest 
dreams and inclinations. 

Just as certain was -he that Jimmy Glenn 
as he now stood must die. Jimmy was a 
dapper little bartender whom prohibition 
had left high as well as dry. So luckless 
had he recently been also with his small sav- 
~ ings in the fascinating game of “doping the 
ponies,” that he had been jorced to pledge 
with old Binberg his rings, watch, scarfpins, 
cuff buttons, and this very day his silk um- 
brella with its silver-ivory handle. It would 
have to_be his shoes next. 

Nothing to it, he decided. James Glenn 
would have to leave this world. He must 
die a thoroughly reasonable, recognizable, 
plausible, indisputable legal death. 


r YO have observed young Mr. Jimmy 


When this was accomplished, the spirit 
of Jimmy Glenn still wearing the same 
youthful, good-looking covering of flesh but 
under a different monicker—Jimmy rather 
favored that of Preston Lockwood as befit- 
ting a high-roller—was to begin life anew, 
to enjoy a delightful existence. In his pock- 
ets would be at least fifteen thousand dollars 
of some life-insurance company’s money, 
and the portals would therefore be opened 
wide for him to that precious world of race 
tracks, gay women, song, and—with a roll 
of money fat as fifteen thousand simoleons, 
Jimmy smilingly told himself he’d always 
know where to go to dig up the wine. 

Full as_heartily did Mr. Binberg rejoice 
in the prospect of Jimmy Glenn’s early 
death. So genuinely eager was he to bring 
about the demise of “James Glenn, sud- 
denly, in the twenty-sixth year of his age,” 
that he had been actually jovial in agreeing 
to finance the steps which were inexorably 
to lead to the pathetic tragedy of one who 
should by dire accident be cut off in the very 
full bloom of youthful, healthy manhood. 
As to his motive, perish the thought of the 
patriarchal Binberg mapping out for himself 
a Jimmy Glenn paradise of wine, women, 
and song, race tracks and twirling crap 
“bones!” But when Jimmy Glenn had been 
officially adjudged dead and gone, Mr. Bin- 
berg as James’ fiscal mortuary agent, would 
get five thousand dollars of the insurance 
money and Mr. Binberg licked his lips con- 
templating a certain succulent mortgage he 
would then gobble up. 

With keen ears, shrewd mind, and eyes 
that finally shone, he had listened to Jim- 
my’s plans for killing himself for profit, so 
completely, thoroughly, and ably killing 
himself that the canniest of life-insurance in- 
vestigators, the most stubborn-minde:! law- 
yers must find themselves against a solid 
wall of proof and probability. It would be 
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a wall from which, pry as they might with 
all their cunning and persistency, they would 
be unable to loosen a single stone of im- 
portant circumstance to cast into doubt. In- 
deed, after many early falterings, many 
querulous demands for further explanation, 
not only was Mr. Binberg thoroughly satis- 
fied that Jimmy had evolved a faultless 
method for making an incontestabie corpse 
of himself, but the old, black-capped pawn- 
broker was moved to great amusement over 
the details, and high admiration for the 
acute knavery and brilliant psychology with 
which Mr. Glenn had graced the finishing 
touches of his scheme. 

“J ain’t saying,’ Jimmy told his gray- 
whiskered confidant, “that when I figure to 
get my life insured for twenty thousand ber- 
ries and then do a Houdini #2 

“A vote” 

“A disappearing act—a disappearing act 
that makes it look like I pulled a croak, 
I’ve doped out anything so new I could get 
a patent on it. There’s been a bunch tried 
it before. Id like to have right now a five- 
dollar note for every lob that’s left his street 
clothes in a Coney Island bathhouse, showed 
hisself*in the waves so’s there’d be a lot of 
folks afterward could say they seen ’im, and 
he must have gone jitneying toward Ireland 
on the tide, then sneaked back under the 
board walk or behind a frankfurter stand to 
a plant of other street rags, climbed into 
’em, and goes to hide out somewheres till 
their heartbroken widow or aged parents cop 
the good, old smackers from the leave-’em- 
happy-when-you-say-good-by concerns. 

“But what does these concerns do the 
minute they get the bad news, hey? They 
gets out a microscope and examines the 
gent’s past. Then what’s/the dope?” 

Jimmy snapped his cigarette butt accu- 
rately, forcefully into the big cuspidor at his 
patron’s feet. 

“Same old stuff, allers the same old stuff. 
They finds that this gent that’s departed 
into the unknown was as hard up for kale 
as the-Crown Prince for sympathy. They 
finds that if he didn’t go out and drown 
hisself, he’d have died of starvation any- 
way, or had to go to work. The widows has 
fierce hysterics right in front of the in- 
surance inspectors and sobs before the world 
that Jim or Jake or Bill or Pete must have 
did the Dutch, kicked hisself into the At- 
lantic over his head on purpose, sacrificed 
hisself, the lovin’ man, so that his hungry 
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wife and little ones, or his pore ole mother 
and father would be sure of their pork chops 
and cream puffs for the rest of their lives. 
Some of the guys going out to drown their- 
selves for the face of the policy leaves lit- 
tle, heartbreakin’ notes pinned to their vests 
or the seat of their pants sayin’ such as their 
full intentions: 

“And the insurance guy says, ‘Oh, gra- 
cious, ain’t it awful sad!’ and whips out his 
check book and his pen, shakes the juice 
good and free, dashes off the check and blurs 
the writin’ wid his tears. Not so’s you could 
notice him, he don’t! He says, ‘Uh-huh— 
hear from us later,’ or maybe he says to the 
grief-strickened widow, ‘Lady, could you tell 
me please what they calls the male relative 
of a cow?’ ‘Why, bull,’ she says. ‘Right 
you are, ma’am,’ says the investigator. 
‘Good mornin’—fine day.’ 

“When it comes to payin’ the policy the 
insurance company stalls worsen a guy 
tryin’ to make up his mind to jump off the 
Woolworth Buildin’. ‘Let’s wait around a 
bit, maybe he got picked up by a ship,’ they 
says. And they waits and waits—they like 
it. It’s maybe a year later and the heart- 
broken widder—it’s dead right she’s heart- 
broken by this time—says ain’t they satis- 
fied now her poor, dear man is gone? ‘No 
doubt, he’s gone,’ says the insurance guy, 
‘put where?’ ‘To the bottom of the sea. If 
he was picked up by a ship wouldn’t we 
heard from him long ago?’ ‘Some ships,’ 
says the gent, ‘goes all around the world 
takin’ two years and sometimes more. Let’s 
hope for the best, my dear lady.’ Maybe 
she gets sore and hires a lawyer. Right 
away they got fifty big leaguers battin’ 
against him. 

“Then some day the ‘corpse,’ that’s been 
hidin’ out comes up for air, maybe takes a 
chance at visitin’ the wife and family or 
maybe sends for them to come to him in the 
town where he has had to find hisself a job. 
Ha! Who’s the mysterious stranger wid 
the hemp whiskers waitin’ for him at the 
doorstep or gets off the train right along wid 
his wife and kids? None other than Alex- 
ander Premium, the great insurance detecta- 
tiff. And another wise guy registers for 
board and lodgin’ wid the State. 

“Tf you want to bull the bulls, Binberg, 
you gotter be sure yours ain't got no crum- 
pled horns.” 

Binberg nodded gloomily. There were 
several affairs in the past in the matter of 
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receiving stolen goods that came up to cool 
the enthusiasm awakened by the prospect 
of dazzling profit Jimmy had had held out 
to him in the present venture. Quickly not- 
ing it, young Mr, Glenn hastened to achieve 
a counter effect. 

“But I’ve got the dope here,” he said, 
“Binberg, old boy, to make them savage 
bulls eat out of our hands. You got the 
whole scheme of me death—just how Vm 
going to pass out—and ain’t it just as life- 
like as could be figured? Could any guy 
be drowned cleaner?” 

“Dot’s right, but-———” 

“Wait. Wait, Binberg, till you get it 
all!” 

Jimmy produced a cigarette and a match, 
airily snapped the match alight with a flip 
of his thumb nail, sucked in about fifty 
cubic feet of smoke, and expelled it in a 
mighty cloud. 

“Here comes the good stuff. I’m missin’, 
Looks sure like I was drowned. That part 
of the bull the way I showed you I got it 
planned you sees for yourself is fine. 

“Now—as per usual along comes the in- 
surance detectatiffs wid their magnifyin’ 
glass on my past. What does they find? 
That I’m all in hock? That I’m down to 
a meal a day and that meal is crullers and 
coffee? That I’m a_ busted bartender? 
That I’m desperate for dough? That I got 
every good reason on earth for doin’ a fake 
Brodie to trim an insurance company? Not 
so’s they notice it, they don’t! 

“They finds this missin’ Jimmy Glenn is 
a young gent wid six thousand berries in 
bank—honest kale that he earned by the 
sweat of his brow and the work of his arms 
wid a cocktail mixer, they finds that he 
was nhegotiatin’? wid you to rent a floor up 
on Thoid Avenyer for a pool-and-billiard 
parlor, they finds he was engaged to a nice, 
pretiy, respectable working girl that’s got 
a thousand or two irom men in the bank 
herself, a thrifty little thing, and that it was 
her got Jimmy te get his life insured in her 
favor so’s all would be right and rosy for 
the weddin’ belis. And in his little bunga- 
low by the sea where he’s been livin’ and 
enjoyin’ life somethin’ grand until the ter- 
tible accident that took his young and 
promisin’ life, they finds his watch and rings 
and other jewels and evervihing. Some dif- 
ference, hey; Binherg, to the regular stuff? 
Here I am a guv wid everything to live for. 
Get me? What? Do they pay the sweet 
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girl I loved so I left all to her in my will? 
Do they pay? Widout delay? Tl tell 
the world they does! No suspicion of 
monkey business here. No stallin’ on payin’ 
over the plunks. No takin’ the case into 
court. A case like that’d get into the pa- 
pers if the company turned down the claim 
on a pretty, heartbroken skirt. I said it, 
it would. And no insurance company wants 
any headlines about ’em in the bladders like 
that. Suppose down in their hearts maybe 
they wasn’t plumb sure I was shimmyin’ wid 
the mermaids? They’d settle just the same 
just viewin’ the game from percentage. It 
would cost more in business turned away if 
the thing got in the papers than it would 
to slip my faintin’ fiancée her twenty thou- 


sand smackers and let it go at that. Right, 
ain’t it?” 
“Sure,” assented Binberg. “But how 


should you giff it der look you got in der 
benk all dot moneys? How should you 
git it der nice, respecdable goil to git en- 
caged mit?” 

“The girl’s easy. I know a wren that 
works steady on a hotel switchboard, not a 
thing on her, but her job’s a camouflage. 
Her graft is toutin’ rich Janes into a couple 
of gilt-edge, pink-tea pool rooms. A rake 
off of five hundred would fix cute little 
Daisy Jones to play the grief-stricken 
sweetheart, inherit the insurance policy, and 
put that end of it over for us square and 
smooth as velvet.” 

“Ant me?” 

“You stakes the play, of course. You 
puts up the five or six thousand berries for 
me to stick in my name in the bank. You 
rents me the little bungalow and canoe and 
motor boat I was taiking about for the 
drowning stunt at Plum Beach, gives me 
back my watch and other stuff so I can 
sport ’em around up there among the bunga- 
lows before I dies, you grubstakes me while 
the stunt is being pulled off and while I’m 
dead—until the company pays the kale.” 

“Me put up ail dot money?” moaned Bin- 
berg. 

“Say, was you thinkin’ I was lettin’ you 
in on a five-thousand-dollar crack at this 
for nothin’? Stick yourself with a pin— 
you’re numb!” 

“But maybe I should put the money by 
your name jn der benk—five t’ousan’ dul- 
lers—ant you writes for yourself a check, 
geds id der money ouid and beads id— 
vat?” 
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“No chance. I gives you a promissory 
note covering the money you put in for me 
in the bank. If I tries any funny work 
you says you lent me the money to start 
the pool-and-billiard room because you 
knows I got a lot of friends around town 
and thinks I could make it pay. You gets 
out an injunction stoppin’ me hot off the 
bat the first time I tries to put over a check. 
See?” 

“T could do it,” assented Binberg. 

“Sure, you could. And you can gamble 
I’m playing for the big stake. You can be 
around watching me all the time up to the 
time of my death,” grinned Jimmy. “And 
where do you suppose I am goin’ to after 
I die?” 

“Vere?” 

“Right here, you boob. Where else? 
Right here—to stick right in one room, you 
bringin’ me my meals, me never showin’ my 
face at no door nor no window, me stayin’ 
right here as good as dead until the twenty 
thousand yellerbacks has been paid smack 
over to Daisy Jones.” 

“Dot’s a good boy—dot’s a fine boy,” 
smiled Binberg. “Bud Daisy? For vat 
should keep her from grebbing all dat in- 
surance moneys mit my money she inherits 
from der benk account and makes for you— 
ant beading id?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“Vy not a chence? 
id.” 

“Suppose she tries? 

“Well?” . 

“All I got to do is come to life, you old 
simp. All I got to do is walk into the in- 
surance company’s office and say ‘G&nts, it’s 
a mistake about me bein’ dead. A mil- 
lionaire’s yacht picked me up and [I ain’t 
even nicked. Go up to the bank and get 
your money back. I'll bet it ain’t offen you 
meet an honest young feller like me.’ Maybe 
that wouldn’t scatter glass in front of 
Daisy’s _ flivver 
blooey?” 

Now Binberg laughed heartily. 

“Dot’s a fine het you god, Chimmy, a 
grant het! I do business mit you, sure I 
vould.” But a last doubt assailed Binberg. 
“Eftervoords, Chimmy, efter you should be 
det, efter you git der mazuma, vot is id you 
shall do?” 

“Get the hell out of this prohibition coun- 
try disguised with a fine, red beard I'll be 
growin’ while I’m cooped up here with you 


Sure, she could do 


” 


if she was schemin’ to» 
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—hit for the race tracks in England and 
France, run my twenty thousand into a mil- 
lion—maybe—or if I go broke in them coun- 
tries I can figure I’ll be where my professor- 
ship in boozology will be appreciated. 
That’s me, Binberg, old scout. Can’t keep 
a squirrel on the ground!” 

“A fine het, a grant het.” 

And Binberg was moved to a cordiality 
that sent him into his vault and brought him 
out again with Jimmy’s pawned effects and 
a bottle of whisky. He handed down a pair 
of bitten, battered babies’ silver mugs off 
a near-by shelf, and from these flagons of 
the innocent they quaffed a toast to their 
partnership. 


II. 


Easily the most popular member of the 
modest but picturesque little community of 
shacks, bungalows, and tents on the clean 
bit of shore along Sheepshead Bay known as 
Plum Beach, smiling Jimmy Glenn became. 
He hadn’t been a week living in his own 
neat little green bungalow over the entrance 
of which he tacked a sign reading “‘Jazz- 
House-by-the-Sea” when he was the idol of 
small boys and youths for his expertness in 
diving, fearlessness as a swimmer, adept- 
ness with the paddle of a canoe. Among 
the men he also ruled a prime favorite, for 
in Jazz-House-by-the-Sea they soon learned, 
gratefully in these arid times, that there 
was a well-stocked buffet and a cordial 
host who could ‘‘mix ’em” with an art- 
ist’s conception and judgment and a profes- 
sional’s filip. Ambitious mothers and pretty 
girls were sharply disappointed to learn that 
Jimmy was engaged, the girls the more so 
for the apparently prosperous, open-handed 
young Mr. Glenn unquestionably, they told 
one another, shook the ‘“‘wickedest” dancing 
foot in the summer colony. Ina very short 
time, indeed, the conniving James had built 
for himself just the reputation he desired— 
that of a lively, well-circumstanced young 
fellow, enthusiastically, tinglingly in love 
with life, enjoying every minute of it, happy 
in finances, happy in love, happy in disposi- 
tion, and with a gay eye on a joyous future. 

Miss Daisy Jones’ hours of toil at the big 
hotel’s switchboard were fixed in the night, 
and she was, therefore, a frequent visitor to 
the bungalow of her popular betrothed at 
Plum Beach, always duly chaperoned by a 
matronly housekeeper of the hotel whose 
hours also fitted into the arrangement and 
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who was in nowise aware that the engage- 
ment of Jimmy and Miss Jones was not a 
reality. © 

However the girls of Plum Beach might 
feel envy of Miss Daisy. for her closing of 
the field by the capture of so desirable a 
matrimonial prize as they adjudged Jimmy 
Glenn to be, yet even they might not with- 
hold from her a palm for brunet prettiness 
and vivacity. 

Jimmy Glenn’s dying days were proving 
the most thoroughly delightful of his life. 
No dying man ever looked more reluctantly 
toward the future, ever felt so keen a de- 
sire to cling to the present, hold back the 
advance of time. 

But it wasn’t Levi Binberg’s view of the 
matter. He had already made several in- 
dignant night trips to Jimmy’s bungalow. 
There came a fourth on a night in the last 
week in August. And this night Binberg 
laid down the law. 

“You gotter die!” he growled at Jimmy 
Glenn. “Qvick, right away, you gotter die! 
Here oder for six veeks everyt’ings is all 
fixed up already and you ain’d dead yet! 
Vun hundred dollars a veek I giff you ant 
you ain’d dead yet!” 

The indictment was true. Fully six weeks 
back, Jimmy had made his application for 
a twenty-thousand-dollar life-insurance pol- 
icy, had passed a flawless physical examina- 
tion, and with funds supplied by Binberg 
paid the big premium. Then there had been 
the season’s rent for Jimmy’s bungalow and 
five thousand dollars of Binberg’s money 
laying in Jimmy’s name in a local savings 
bank, drawing only a paltry legal interest, 
a matter in itself alone one of agonizing con- 
templation to Jimmy’s backer. 

Binberg had wanted Jimmy to die dur- 
ing the very first week of his stay at Plum 
Beach, figuring then he could rent the 
bungalow for the remainder of the season 
and get back some of the outlay. But 
Jimmy, finding life so pleasant, had stoutly 
demanded a two weeks’ reprieve for his life. 

“IT gotter have a. chance to let them see 
me, know all about me, make friends and all 
that—can’t you get that in vour ivory 
dome? So’s when the insurance investiga- 
tors get on the job all they'll hear of me’ll 
be pearls of praise and any one of those 
insurance geeks that suggests around here 
I ain’t on the level will be thrown into the 
bay? Can’t you see that?” 

“Vell, mebbe, two veeks den.” 

10B P 


.then disappearing—blooey for that! 
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Jimmy in the knowledge of the outlay of 
money Binberg had already made had been 
able thus to stave off the day of his death 
from week to week. 

But to-night Binberg was adamant. 

“Vot do I know,” he croaked, ‘‘dot you 
ain’d chust bunkin’ me out of a punch 
o’money to make for yourself such a nice 
vacation? You gotter die!” 

“Moicy, cruel monster!” grinned James. 

“Not—you don’t git id! Not vun more 
tamn cent! Preddy soon efrybody vill be 
gittin’ to hell home ouder here. Dere vunt, 
be nobody left to see you make yourself 
drowned. You gotter die. To-morrer you 
gotter die!” 

“Sure, Jimmy,” interposed Daisy. ‘“He’s 
right. Now’s the time. It’s been an awful 
lot of fun—we’ve had some great days. But 
it’s about time for little Rollo to pull his 
little croak. If you won’t do it for Binberg’s 
sake, think of me, Jimmy. All the papers 
are filled with the fall and winter hat-and- 
gown advertisements, and I sure would like 
to get my five hundred before Christmas.” 

“And that’s what muh life’s worth to 
you?” laughed Jimmy. “All right—mark 
me ripe for the killin’. It comes off to-mor- 
row at two. Sit still, the both of you, and 
Tl mix my latest creation—the tuberose 
cocktail. Have one on the corpse!” 

The afternoon set by Jimmy for his tak- 
ing of the “great adventure” was well-chosen. 
It was Saturday, a half holiday, the popula- 
tion of the colony increased by hundreds of 
week-enders. This fitted Jimmy’s plan, and 
again as he contemplated it he felt himself 
infinitely the superior of the ordinary 
schemer of a life-insurance swindle. Just 
leaving your clothes in a bathhouse, showing 
yourself in a bathing suit in the water, and 
But 
to stage before two or three thousand on- 
lookers his last desperate strufgle in treach- 
erous waters, have thousands of eyes gazing 
horrified on him in his very last minute of 
life, indeed, in the very ultimate second of 
it before the mighty ocean closed in upon 
him like a merciless assassin—that was the 
stuff, that was going some, as Jimmy had 
convincingly assured old Binberg. 

Jimmy, after an inspection of many of 
the shore resorts in New York City and its 
vicinity, had selected Plum Beach as one 
guarantecing success for his project. He 
found there certain conditions that were 
most desirable. 
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A mile and a half across the bay from 
Plum Beach and jutting between it and the 
broad Atlantic was the narrdw tongue of 
Orient Point, the eastern tip of Coney Island. 
The bayside of this peninsula formed the 
outer boundary of the Sheepshead inlet. On 
this side of the tip of the tongue was an- 
other bathing beach, a small one, a favorite 
assembling spot for canoes and_ bathers. 
Also, on this bayside were a few cottages 
and bungalows with a ridge of sand dunes 
and sea grass concealing from the bayside of 
the tongue its ocean shore. This shore was 
barren of all habitation or resort. There 
was a rocky bottom that held off canoes, 
sailboats, and bathers. While the greatest 
human activity swarmed on the bayside of 
Orient Point, it was to be observed. It had 
been as well observed and studied by Mr. 
Jimmy Glenn that the ocean side of the 
point for a distance of a mile or more, from 
the tip to the artificially erected rocky sea- 
wall of the Manhattan Beach bungalow 
community was barren and deserted. More- 
over, he happily noted that a ridge of sand 
dunes and tall waving sea grass hid the bay- 
shore from the seashore. 

Notoriously, also, between the tip of Ori- 
ent Point and Rockaway Beach beyond, the 
two forming the entrance to Sheepshead Bay 
from the sea, the waters were dangerous 
because of a maze of swift, cross currents, 
a sort of crazy quilt of ocean erraticisms. 
Fishermen and yachtsmen for generations 
had called it “The Stewpot.” 

It required a strong arm and an expert 
paddle to successfully guide a canoe through 
these rapids, a stronger arm, great en- 
durance, coolness, and nerve for a swimmer 
to negotiate them. None but the best swim- 
mers who came to the neighboring re- 
sorts ever tried it. 
record of what had befallen some of them in 
the dangerous gateway of the sea. 

It was with a calculating eye on this no- 
toriously perilous ocean patch that Jimmy 
had chosen it for the stage setting of the big 
scene for his thrilling death drama. 

This Saturday morning he tinkered the 
hours away around the bungalow, went into 
Sheepshead to the store where he had be- 
come known and ordered generous supplies 
of provisions for the ensuing week and paid 
for them—it would be a further circum- 
stance the insurance investigators would 
come upon to show that James Glenn on 
this Saturday was contemplating future life 


And there was a grim | 
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at Plum Beach. At one o’clock he had re- 
turned to the bungalow and was joyously 
greeting Miss Daisy Jones and making his 
respectful bow to her chaperon. 

Jimmy was already in his bathing suit of 
blue trunks and white woolen shirt with 
its red-and-blue monogram, insignia of the 
“Sea Lions,” crack swimming group of 
Plum Beach. Two o’clock found him and 
Miss Daisy Jones, herself now daintily at- 
tired for sea dabbling in a bathing costume 
of blue-and-green silk, the center of a score 
of young men and women chatting and 
frolicking among the many canoes beached 
at the water’s edge. 

None would ever have suspected laugh- 
ing, carefree James of any purpose whatever 
but of seizing whatever fun and enjoyment 
the passing moments might offer. Neverthe- 
less, he maneuvered successfully to draw 
around him half a dozen of the young men 
classified in his own mind as the “swimming 
nuts.” And as he confidently hoped and 
expected, the conversation soon turned with- 
out suggestion or initiation on his part, to 
talk on swimming feats, especially those per- 
formed ‘in the locality, and again, more espe- 
cially, those performed by the young men 
themselves. 

“Say,” said Jimmy casually, ‘“what’s the 
best time anybody ever made swimming over 
to Orient Point and back?” 

“Just an even hour, old sport,” answered 
Jack McLaughlin. 

“What? That long? What you doin’ 
there, Jack? Spoofin’ me?” ° 

“Nix. Yourre figuring on a swim straight 
across and back. That’d only be about 
three miles. But, oh, boy, you’ve got to go 
pretty near the full distance again to keep 
out of those blamed currents off the Point.” 

“Huh,” remarked James, “didn’t anybody 
ever try makin’ it by giving those blamed 
currents a battle?” 

“Yep, And they never tried it again,” 
retorted McLaughlin, himself having been 
one of them. ‘“I’d liked to have drowned 
trying to pull it. Same with the rest of ’em. 
Last summer one gent did go under trying 
that very stunt.” 

Jimmy sent his gaze afar over the waters. 

“Gee,” he said finally, “it looks easy to 
me. I’d be good for going through the cur- 
rents one way anyhow and makin’ better 
time than an hour.” 

“Veh,” said McLaughlin with a jerk of 
the head. “That’s what you think.” 
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“Nope,” snapped Jimmy back at him. 
“Not what I think. I'll tell the world it’s 
what I know. I could sure make that swim 
in Jess than an hour.” 

“T got ten bucks says you don’t.” 

“You're on.” 

But Daisy excitedly interposed. 

“Oh; Jimmy, dear, you mustn’t. Oh, 
Jimmy, haven’t we heard enough about the 
danger of those currents? Didn’t you tell 
me just the other day how you had to fight 
like the—the devil to get out of them one 
afternoon. And all the people that have 
been drowned off that point!‘ Oh, Jimmy, 
please don’t. You'll worry me sick. You'll 
spoil my whole day if you try it.” 

“Good advice, feller,” taunted McLaugh- 
lin. “Better listen to reason.” 

“The bet’ goes there, buddy. Don’t you 
worry, girlie. Your hero’ll be over and back 
’way within the time without missin’ a 
breath. That ten bucks of Mac’s will just 
buy a nice little dinner to-night at Ville- 
piques. The tide’s started out anyway. I 
can go through the bad patch without a 
death struggle goin’ over and take the long 
route back. Guess you didn’t think of that, 
hey, buddy?” grinned Jimmy at Mc- 
Laughlin. 

“That’s the demon, Jimmy!” shouted an- 
other of the swimmers. “TI’ll tell the world 
I’m betting five bucks on you, Jimmy!” 

McLaughlin snapped up this wager and 
then turned on young Mr. Glenn. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Sure,” replied Jimmy. “No stallin’ here. 
Any o’ you canoe hounds sportin’ a wrist 
watch? Ah, there, Clarence—what’s the 
time? ” 

“Two-fourteen.” 

“Here, kid, lemme get in your boat. Pad- 
dle me out to depth.: You, Willie Wrist- 
watch, give me the high sign for the kick-off 
at two-fifteen sharp!” 

“Right.” 

A dozen clustered around the youth with 
the watch. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” came in a protesting cry 
from Daisy. But from the bow of the canoe 
now skipping away from the shore, Jimmy 
waved a reassuring hand and flashed her a 
confident smile. “ ’Tain’t offen, dearie,” he 
yelled, “I gets a chance to pluck a ten-spot 
off the waves!” 

News -of the feat the irrepressible James 
Glenn intended to perform spread up and 
down the beach. Scores rushed up to their 
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cottages and shacks and returned with ma- 
rine glasses. One hundred or more with 
an eye to the romantic flocked about Daisy 
who, with clasped hands and large, brown 
eyes teeming with anxiety, gazed after 
Jimmy now upright in the canoe, awaiting 
the signal. 

“Go!” boomed the boy with the wrist 
watch. 

Splash! A little, sharp cry from Daisy. 
Jimmy was on his way. He set out with 
long, easy overhand drives of his arms, his 
feet churning in the rhythmic patter of the 
crawl. 

“The boy’s a nice swimmer, all right,” 
conceded McLaughlin. 

Some thirty to forty canoes, some pad- 
dled, some skimming with sail set, darted 
away from Plum Beach to follow Jimmy in 
his course—follow him, that is, as far as the 
“Stew Pot.” 

Finally only those on the beach with ma- 
rine glasses were able to follow Jimmy Glenn 
in his progress toward Orient Point. A pair 
of glasses was ever gallantly, from a dozen 
sources, at Daisy’s command. 

“There he goes,” cried an onlooker with 


binoculars. “He’s going to tackle the 
Stewpot!” 

“Sure,” said McLaughlin. “The tide’s 
going out. He’d never make it coming 
back.” 


To those skirting the edge of the rapids 
in the canoes Jimmy was plainly visible as 
he plunged into the criss-crossing streams 
of the notoriously perilous waters. And at 
first there was only one comment which 

as, “He'll do it easy!” For Jimmy had 
gone into the battle with a strong, steady 
stroke and, though they could see that at. 
times he was grasped by a particular cur- 
rent and thrust for several yards off his 
course, yet he was also to be observed 
calmly, coolly fighting his way out of it and 
holding his own toward his objective. 

But in the very center of the Stewpot 
they could see with startling clearness that 
Jimmy Glenn was in trouble. As fast as he 
appeared to be making headway toward the 
point, he was invisibly seized and drawn 
back. Once he was sent whirling in the 
choppy, snapping waves. 

“That boy’s got his work cut out for 
’ observed one of the swimmers in the 
bow of a rocking canoe. 

“Oh, I guess, he’ll pull through all right,” 
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trouble!” 

Simultancously on Plum Beach there came 
a scream from Daisy. 

“Fie’s throwing up his arms! 
ing!” she cried. 

Others near by unmindful of the girl drew 
down their glasses and shouted: 

“The Stewpot’s got him! The Stewpet’s 
got Jimmy Glenn!” 

And clapped the glasses back to watch 
the struggle while others crowded around 
them clamoring to be told the incidents in 
the tide of battle. 

To those in the canoe, to the bathers on 
Orient Point had suddenly come from Jimmy 
Glenn a high, shrill, piercing cry. 

“Help! Help! It’s got me. I can’t get 
out!” 

In the instant that they stood staring in 
amazement, Jimmy Glenn was swept under 
water. Fully fifteen feet away, his head re- 
appeared. He had fought his way to the 


He’s drown- 


surface with a flurry and floundering of © 


arms. He turned a look of agony toward 
them. They saw his mouth wide open, the 
lips distorted. They saw a wave lash across 
his face stopping the cry he would have ut- 
tered. And again he disappeared. 

“The boy’s drowning!” yelled a man 
ashore. ‘“Can’t some of you canoes get to 
him!” 

The appeal was not in vain. There was 
chivalry and to spare among the clean, 
athletic young fellows. A dozen started to 
paddle their delicate boats into the heart 
of the Stewpot. Half a dozen sprung their 
sampan sails up the masts and shot toward 
the spot where Jimmy’s agonized face had 
last been seen. 

But they never saw the face of James 
again. It wasn’t his purpose that they 
should. When he plunged below the sur- 
face the second time, young Mr. Glenn hast- 
ily drew from beneath the front of his swim- 
ming shirt a headpiece of seaweed. It had 
been carefully sewn, a thick mesh of it upon 
a silk net shaped like a swimming cap with 
a rubber band inlaid in the boitom of it— 
the handiwork of pretty Daisy, now a figure 
of such poignant agony over on Pium Beach 
that other women were going into hysterics, 
and men and youths were rushing about her 
sobbing and swearing over their helplessness 
to render aid to her sweetheart. 

Over his head in‘his concealment under 
water, Jimmy lost no time in drawing this 
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cap whose rubber band clasped firmly under 
his chin. When this was done the necessity 
for air was imperative. Jimmy came cau- 
tiously to the surface. No overhand strokes 
now. But he swam easily on his left side, 
his head turned in its cap, his face masked 
as he put nose and mouth above the sur- 
face and gasped down the vital air in big. 
guips freely through the mesh of the silk- 
and-seaweed cap. He had drawn, aided 
by the swift current into whose grasp he had 
wholly surrendered, more than fifty feet 
away from the place where he had been 
seen to sink and where in that instant all 
eyes from canoes and from the shore of the 
point were turned. And if anybody had 
looked in the direction where Jimmy Glenn 
was now swimming he knew they’d never 
see him. He and Daisy had conducted a 
dozen secret tests of the efficacy of the sea- 
weed mask. They knew its camouflage, its 
joining with the color of the sea, for perfect, 

Besides, as to the current into which 
Jimmy had thrown himself—he had done so , 
in all confidence. He had yielded to its 
grasp as to the hand of an old friend. Jimmy 
had had several encounters with the Stew- 
pot on mild days when the sea was gentle, 
and they had been studious encounters. He 
knew this current would of a certainty carry 
him in an offshoot from the tangled waters 
toward the ocean side of the Point, that here 
it would splay broadly at the expense of its 
strength and he would have to put forth 
no more than a brief muscular rally to tear 
himself out cf its ctutch. 

It happened then that while the horrified 
searchers were vainly looking for signs of 
him, indeed, some of the canoes, capsizing 
and their courageous owners having them- 
selves to fight desperately out of the Stew- 
pot’s perils, Jimmy Glenn first peering cau- 
tiously out of his seaweed mask, and find- 
ing the ocean shore of the Point wholly de- 
serted as he knew it would be, and that none 
from the bayside had thought to climb the 
sand ridge to stare out for sign of him in 
the Stewpot, suddenly flashed out of the 
water and ran at top speed toward a clut- 
ter of driftwood and sea grass lying along- 
side a steep sandbank. He tore the grass 
and driftwood away and disappeared. 

Jimmy was in a neat cave of his own 
making, with ceiling and walls ef stout 
driftwood boards. He turned out it and 
dragged the grass and driftwood outside 
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back, piling it up and again completely con- 
cealing the entrance to his sand cavern. 

Thus, while men futilely risked their own 
lives in hunting activities around the Stew- 
pot, while in power yawls and other stout 
craft baymen came and worked in vain with 
sunken nets and grappling irons and a 
launch from the naval aviation station at 
Rockaway Point crossed and exploded three 
big bombs underwater and finally Jimmy’s 
body as well as his life was given up for 
lost, while the distraught Daisy and her 
chaperon were tenderly escorted to a motor 
car by-young men and women of the shocked 
and grieved Plum Beach colony, Jimmy, 
snugly in his cave on the ocean side of the 
point, stretched and slept after his exer- 
tions as a happy means of passing the time 
until nightfall. 

There was no tinkling of mandolins or 
ukuleles, no thumping of guitars and ban- 
jos, no dancing and frolicking among the 
bungalows of Plum Beach on this Saturday 
evening. Genuine grief over the sudden 
tragedy of Jimmy Glenn made it a drear and 
melancholy night. 

But there was joy in the living room back 
of Levi Binberg’s pawnshop when the pawn- 
broker led into it a young man in a crimpled, 
seedy suit of alpaca, a battered, yellowed 
straw hat and smoked glasses. As the young 
man tossed the old hat over his shoulder 
and slipped off the smoked glasses, old Bin- 
berg, smiling admiration, found voice.. 

“Chimineys, Chimmy,” he chuckled. “I 
tell der vurlt youw’re a vunder!” 

“Them twenty thousand smackers,” said 
James, ‘‘are as good as in our kick. Well, 
you old sponge, ain’t you goin’ to do 
nothin’?” 

“Sure, sure,” said Binberg making for 
the vault. He returned with the bottle and 
silver baby mugs. They looked at each other 
craftily, laughingly before they tossed off 
their drinks. 

It was, felt Binberg, a great occasion. His 
investment for the bungalow, Jimmy’s liv- 
ing expenses and so forth, was going to pay 
about,a thousand per cent. 

He suddenly pushed the bottle toward 
Jimmy. 

“Took anudder shot,” he said cordially. 

“Gee,” laughed young Mr. Glenn,” you 
sure do feel good about it, don’t you, Bin- 
berg?” 

Binberg patted Jimmy over the ear. 

“A fine het—a grant het!” he chuckled. 
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“Didn’t I tell you there’d be nothing to 
it—nothing to it?” laughed a young man 
who might have-been mistaken for a Bol- 
sheviki fresh out of Petrograd but who was 
Jimmy with a six weeks’ growth of un- 
trimmed red whiskers on his face. 

“Und me?” demanded Binberg gayly. 
“Didn’d I beck you mit my moneys so soon 
you dell me der bropbosition?” 

“Pll say that for you. Your old konk 
ain’t filled with no sawdust. You got it 
quick.” 

“Und Daissy—dot’s a grant skoits—dot 
Daissy! Ven der insurance goy comes mit 
der check she cries her face owid mit all 
der time bushin’ der check beck to der 
feller, hollerin’, ‘Dake it avay, dake it avay! 
Vot goot does moneys do me now? Can it 
pring beck my Chimmy to me?’ Sure, der 
feller’s nearly cryin’ himself ven he goes 
owid der door. Preddy near I gets veeping 
pesides!” concluded Binberg, his stomach 
shaking with laughter beneath his clasped 
hands. 

“Some kid,” agreed Jimmy. 

Then he cast a look of abhorrence around 
the disordered little second-floor back room 
where he had remained hidden since he 
“died” off Orient Point. 

“Gee, if I don’t get out of this dump 
pretiy soon, I'll go nutty,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“Nod yed, nod yed,” pleaded Binberg in 
alarm. ‘Vot’s der use you should now take 
any chences?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Jimmy, subsiding. “I'll 
have to stick it out here for a month yet. 
I’m not going to do anything foolish at this 
stage of the thing.” 

“Dot’s a fine poy!” 

“Did you tell Daisy plain about splitting 
up the check and depositing the twenty 
thou in about six or seven banks so it would 
not be noticed when she drew the mazuma 
down?” 

“Yeh—yeh. I make attention to all dot 
mineself.” 

“That’s the dope. You’re going to leave 
that dough you put in bank in my name 
soak up there a little while longer, ain’t 
you?” 

“Sure I do—dree or vour months. Undil 
all der papers goes through def gourts vot 
fixes Daissy heir mit execcertrix by der es- 
dade. Den I presends der promissory node 
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I heff from you und she bays id and nobody 
but us knows nuddings abowid id. Yes?” 

“A fine het—a grant het!” laughed 
Jimmy at Binberg. “Well, what do I do— 
starve up in this dungeon?” 

“No, I go righd avay to der restaurant 
und gid you a finer subber. De feller over 
dere kits me all der dimes now, I’m gettin’ 
he says to be such a spordy eader.” Bin- 
berg had been buying Jimmy’s meals out- 
side, secretly cooking his own. “I dell him 
sure vy vouldn’t I begin to plow moneys in 
my ol dage!” 

“Say—and don’t forget to bring in the 
evenin’ papers—all of them, get me? It’s 
all I can do to keep me from going nutty 
—read the papers.” 

“Yes, Chimmy,” said Binberg, pottering 
away. 

Lounging about the shabby, disordered 
little room where he had immured himself 
to grow his beard and await the time when 
he might with safety secure his share of 
the proceeds of the twenty thousand dollars 
and take ship for other lands, eating, sleep- 
ing, dreaming of the fine times in prospect 
for him around the English and French race 
tracks and reading the papers formed Mr. 
Glenn’s entire existence, save for a chat now 
and then with Binberg and a draw from the 
bottle in the safe. This last and phe dreams 
and the papers were his indoor sports. He 
was on edge to make the dreams realities. 
But he knew he must bide his time. In 
the passing of time he had developed into 
the closest of newspaper readers, advertise- 
ments and all. 

First he read the racing dope, then the 
other sporting news, looked over the comic 
pictures, passed to the murders, skipped 
about among the columns of political and 
general news and on a table in his room 
had neatly stacked the newspaper accounts 
cf his own sudden and tragic end which 
he had read over with dancing, smiling eves 
a hundred times. 

In quite the customary manner on this 
day of the payment of the insurance check 
to Daisy, he was lying on the bed with a 
lighted lamp burning on a table at his elbow, 
a paper in front of his nose. 

He sat suddenly up—very suddenly. He 
Thad gone through the papers, column for 
coluron, until in the end he was driven for 
diversion to reading the smail advertise- 
ments. He had hit upon the “persona! col- 
umn” of the newspaper in his hand. And 
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he sat up—suddenly sat up. He brought 
the paper directly under the light and his 
nose close down to the paper. There it was, 
the “ad” that had startled him. He read 
it again: 

“Wanted,-any information as to the where- 
abouts of James M. Glenn, son of Patrick and 
Mary Glenn of Kilmac, County of Waterford, 
Ireland, and nephew of Michael Glenn, late of 
Australia, in a matter greatly to his advantage. 
McMurdy & Morris, Attorneys and Solicitors, 
No. 120 Broadway.” 

“Say, what do you know about this?” de- 
manded Jimmy a minute later down in Bin- 
berg’s living room. 

The old man read the advertisement. 

“Dit you effer heff a uncle Mike?” 

“Sure. And he went to Australia. My 
old man used to tell me Mike had made a 
big pile o’ dough in cattle off there in Aus- 
tralia, but I always thought it was the bull— 
you know, the stuff the people from the old 


‘ country puts over on their kids over here.” 


“Vell?” asked Binberg. 

“Well, dammit,” said Jimmy, dabbing off 
the moisture that had gathered on his brow, 
“well, that’d be a fine mix-up!” 

ONT fe 22 

“Vot! Vot! You blamed simp, maybe 
while I’m killin’ myself off for twenty thou- 
sand berries, this uncle Mike dies and leaves 
me a million!” 

“Oy!” gasped Binberg at such a possi- 
bility. “It couldn’t pe, Chimmy.” 

“The hell it couldn’t!” 

“Vot could you do?” 

Jimmy frowned. 

“Wait till morning,” he said, “and I'll 
show you what I’ll do.” 

At ten o’clock next morning Jimmy was 
at the telephone booth in Binberg’s shop 
talking over the wire to Mr. McMurdy, of 
the law firm of McMurdy & Morris. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I knew a Jimmy 
Glenn and I think I could trace him—if 
its something important.” 

“We'll pay you well for your trouble and 
time in tracing him, if you can. As for its 
importance,” laughed Mr. McMurdy over 
the telephone, “well, rather—young Mr. 
Glenn has fallen heir to a fortune from his 
bachelor uncle, Michael, an Australian cat- 
tle raiser.” z 

“Ts—is,” Jimmy gulped in spite of him- 
self, “it a big bunch o’ kale—er—I mean 
fortune?” - 

“Well, rather,” returned the genial voice 
of Mr. McMurdy. “I think it figures about 
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one hundred and ninety thousand pounds 
sterling.” 

“What’s that in dollars, mister?” 

“Close to half a million.” 

Jimmy looked wildly around at Binberg. 

“Say—say, you'll hear from me pretty 
soon,” he called into the receiver. “I think 
I can find your man!” 

“Good! It will be worth your while. 
What is your name and address, please?” 

“Jack—Jack McLaughlin—er—No. 274 
Grand Street.” 

“Thank you. Good-by.” 

“Vell?’? asked Binberg. 

Jimmy was about to blurt the big news 
to his fellow conspirator. But bit his lips, 
checking the impulse. : 

“Sure it was my uncle Mike croaked, all 
right. But its only five hundred he’s leaving 
me.” 

Tortured, ‘wretched, sleepless the night 
Jimmy Glenn spent battling with his wits 
to devise the manner in which he might bring 
himself back to life and secure for himself 
the dazzling fortune. Could Daisy as his 
fiancée, to whom the officially dead James 
Glenn had willed everything, inherit the for- 


tune, or had his uncle Michael left other. 


stated provision in the will for the disposi- 
tion of the money in case it did not fall to 
‘James Glenn himself? 

By morning he came to his decision. He 
arose, bathed, demanded a scissors of Bin- 
berg, trimmed his whiskers as well as he 
could, selected a fairly good-looking, fitting 
.suit of clothes from among the pledges in 
the pawnshop, made straight for No. 120 
Broadway, and presently was saying to a 
pretty girl stenographer: 

“Like to see Mr. McMurdy, miss.” 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“Tell him Jack McLaughlin. 
know.” 

She smilingly returned. 

“You are to go right into his office,” she 
said. 

Mr. McMurdy, tall, clean shaven, very 
well dressed, slender, and athletic in spite 
of his fifty years, arose cordially at Jimmy’s 
. entrance, shook hands, and waved him to a 
chair. 

“Well, young man,” he asked, “do you 
bring me good news?” 

“’m pretty sure I can find Jimmy Glenn 
for you.” 

“Good—just wait a minute till I go to the 
vault for the papers in the Glenn will case 


He'll 
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as intrusted to us by his Australian solici- 
tors. And Id like my partner in at our 
talk.” 

He arose and left the room. 

He returned with papers. 

“My partner, Mr. Morris, hasn’t come in 
yet,” he said, “but we phoned his house 
and he left some time ago. So he will be 
here soon.” 

“T got lots of time,” smiled Jimmy. 

The lawyer smiled affably. 

“TY don’t suppose you can say whether the 
Jimmy Glenn you know and think you can 
find,” he said, “is the particular Jimmy 
Glenn who has inherited all this money— 
the Jimmy Glenn we are looking for. I 
guess there are a good many Jimmy 
Glenns.” 

“Tm on the track of the right guy 
though,” said Jimmy. 

“How do you know?” 

‘Well, we’ve talked it over together about 
his people coming from the same place in 
Ireland mine did.” 

“Kilmac, County of Waterford?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And where is Jimmy now?” 

“Before I spills that, I'd like to ask you 
somethin’, if you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all.” 

The lawyer sifted some papers about— 
the papers in the Glenn will case as Jimmy 
could see from the name in large black let- 
ters on the heavy. manila envelope. 

“Well, is it a pipe—a cinch that the right 
Jimmy Glenn is going to inherit pretty close 
to half a million dollars on that will?” 

“He’s the lawful heir.” 

“No other relatives puttin’ up a hoiler?” 

“There are none. Mr. Glenn never mar- 
ried. Jimmy is his only surviving kin.” 

“Tt’s sure money for Jimmy—all of it?” 

Jimmy decided to take the plunge. He’d 
made up his mind what to do. If he was 
heir to nearly a million dollars, why money 
talks, and this lawyer here could see him 
through all right, right over the bad bumps. 
Jimmy had decided that he would have to 
come back to life, that was all there was to . 
it, back to life. He could turn up and say 
he was carried a mile or two out to sea 
and picked up by a fishing smack or a power 
boat. A good, stiff piece of change would 
fix some fisherman up to back Jimmy’s story 
of being sighted far offshore and saved from 
a watery grave. Anyway, what would the 
insurance company care about investigating 
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% 
the story, seeing that it was getting all its 
money back? 

He turned his gaze on the lawyer. 

Mr. McMurdy he saw had singled out 
from the Glenn papers a mounted photo- 
graph and was looking it over. Then he 
raised his eyes to Jimmy. 

“There was a James Glenn,” said the law- 
yer, “drowned the other day off Orient 
Point. A sad case—but it wasn’t our James 
Glenn. We investigated and found this 
James Glenn was a young horse. owner from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. Anyway, he 
couldn’t have been the James Glenn brought 
up in New York, the one we're looking for.” 

Jimmy remembered that horse owner from. 
California “bluff” -he had put over among 
the pretty girls. 

He grinned. 

He nodded toward the photograph in the 
lawyer’s hand. 

“That the picture of uncle Mike?” he 
asked with a smile of tentative familiarity. 
“My uncle Mike. Because I might as well 
tell you I’m Jimmy Glenn.” 

“No,” said Lawyer McMurdy, “it’s not a 
picture of your uncle Mike, James.” 

Jimmy gaped. 

“It’s a very good picture of you—with- 
out the whiskers, of course, but easily recog- 
nizable.” 

“You're on to me?” 

“Tt would seem so.” 

“Well, how about taking some of my 
uncle Mike’s dough and fixin’ things up wid 
the insurance company.” 

“No,” said Mr. McMurdy. “There are 
two reasons why I couldn’t possibly do that, 
James.” 

“Why?” 

“One is that I’m the lawyer for the in- 
surance company, and the other is that there 
isn’t any uncle Mike money.” 

Jimmy leaped to his feet. 

“That was a neat shot you made to win 
that twenty thousand, Jimmy Glenn,” said 
the lawyer, “but you’ve scratched.” 

Just then the office door opened. 

“Detective Mallory from headquarters, 
Mr. McMurdy,” said the big, deep-chested 
man who entered. 

The lawyer nodded to Jimmy. 
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“Tf it’s any comfort to you, James,” said 
Mr. McMurdy, “I'll admit you nearly put 
it over. You left everything looking right.” 

“Good enough to get you to pay over the 
money, all right.” 

“But that’s what put you off your guard, 
wasn’t it?” E 

“Yep—that’s what chloroformed me,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy. ‘“But—say, how about that 
uncle Mike stuff—that’s where I fell good 
and hard. I got an uncle Mike, you know.” 

“Yes—we figured if you weren’t drowned 
and were trying to put something over, you 
might go back to your parents’ old town in 
Ireland—it had been easy enough finding 
out about you and your parents down in 
the old tenth ward—and do your hiding 
there. Over in Kilmac we heard of uncle 
Mike and Australia. For all I know he’s 
living there yet in the best of health.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy with a sigh, “I know 
where I’ll be doing my hiding now for a 
stretch. All right, bull, you may take my 
arm.” 

When Daisy had been sent to do her bit 
of a few months on “the Island” and Bin- 
berg had been tucked away for a year’s 
expiation, Jimmy Glenn was finally brought 
up for sentence. 

Above the judge’s head Jimmy gazed upon 
a mural painting of heroic size on the wall 
—the figure of Justice. 

“Have you anything to say before sen- 
tence is pronounced?” asked his honor. 

“Can I?” said James. 

“Tt is your privilege.” 

“All I got to say,” said Jimmy, trying 
hard to muster up his attractive grin, “is 
that any guy sets out to fool that old gal up 
there——” he waved his hand toward Dame 
Justice. 

The judge’s gavel banged. 

“What?” he demanded. 

“That lady up there—any guy that starts 
is a boob. She ain’t got that sword in her 
hand for nothin’, She may be blindfolded, 
but she ain’t got that sword in her hand for 
nothin’. You thinks you’re gettin’ some- 
thing by her and zip! the sword’s on the 
job and your head’s in the basket. That 
blindfold ain’t on the level. She peeks!” 


We have another of Somerville’s stories ready to give you in the next issue. 
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Custard’s Last Pie 


By Frank Condon 
Author of ‘Family Entrance,’’ Ete. 


Relating to a “custard-pie” pair of comedians, “Tubs” Duncan and “Slim” Gale, who 
used to amuse millions of fan screens in the good old times of the one-reel side-splitters 


dom from the brush of artifice or in- 

vention and in its painstaking and 

almost sordid adherence to the brutal 
facts. Any person desiring to travel, may 
commute himself out to California, and 
check off the various incidents, one by one; 
or if he has the price of a long-distance night 
letter, he can learn. that nothing has been 
added. The lily has not been painted. The 
whole thing is a leaf from the book of truth, 
a sundered limb from the tree of life, a 
smoldering brand snatched from the fire of 
fact, a—and so forth. 

“Tubs” Duncan is now in a position to 

answer any question put to him in a civil 
manner, but it would be well to warn in- 
credulous persons that Tubs will send re- 
plies collect, unless headed off, and as he 
has no idea of the value of either money or 
words, one will do well to order a ten-word 
reply, and no more. 
_ It began away back in the dark ages when 
the moving-picture people made, offered, and 
sold one-reel comedies, and honestly re- 
garded them as funny and entertaining. 
They were designated as slap-stick and 
custard-pie comedies, and they must have 
amused a certain large class of native Ameri- 
cans, because they sold readily enough in 
the open market. Motion pictures have 
changed a great deal. Those old one-reel 
comedies are now as curious and antique as 
the upholstery around an Egyptian mummy, 
and one wonders if audiences ever laughed at 
them. 

Tubs Duncan and “Slim” Gale were 
among the first of the custard-pie comedians, 
and it is a matter of history that the Gale- 
Duncan one-reelers contained more custard 
pie to the foot than any series ever released. 
Other comedians have achieved fame 
through the medium of the custard pie and 
the film, but so far as sheer quantity is con- 
cerned, Tubs and Slim still hold all records. 


Te beauty of this story lies in its free- 


They used the entire output of a Phila- 
delphia bakery in their palmy days, and at 
times they had the pie people working 
nights. 

After a long career together in Phila- 
delphia, where the early pictures were made, 
Tubs and Slim wended their way to southern 
California, and shortly thereafter, came the 
break in their honorable partnership. Slim 
Gale fell into artistic ways. He began to 
view with sorrow the rough antics of his 
partner and himself. He beheld a vision of 
artistic greatness, and Tubs had no part in 
that vision, because there was nothing in- 
nately artistic about Tubs. Neither was 
there about Slim, but he did not know it. 

Their rough-house comedies were fairly 
successful because of the physical contrast 
between the two men. Slim Gale was six 
feet tall and wore a funny mustache. Tubs 
Duncan was a trifle over fifty inches, smil- 
ing, rotund, cheerful. Slim had always 
been the boss. He had always regarded 
himself as the true comedian, and Tubs as 
the unimportant foil. 

Being consistent, Slim paid himself three- 
fourths of the salary and gave Tubs the re- 
mainder, which in the days of their best 
comedies amounted to fifty dollars a week. 
On this fifty, Tubs Duncan lived the life of 
a king. He asked no more and was cheer- 
fully content to let Slim be the boss and the 
recipient of the greater cash. 

After the team arrived in Los Angeles, 
the arrogance and discontent of Slim Gale 
grew each day. He looked about him and 
observed that the movie people were passing 
scornfully by the one-reel slap-stick come- 
dies. He conferred with directors and man- 
agers, and eventually concluded that he and 
Tubs must part, and that the day of the 
one-reeler was ended. This news he broke 
to Tubs abruptly. 

“You mean we're going to split?” Tubs 
asked incredulously. 
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“Yeah,” replied Slim. “I’m going to take 
up a different line of work. You've got to 
dig out and find yourself a job. There’s 
plenty of companies here in Hollywood.” 

“But, Slim,” Tubs said quaveringly, “we 
always got on all right. We're still selling 
our pictures.” 

“They’re no good,” said Slim. ‘‘They’re 
out of date. The whole business has 
changed, and if you can’t see it, so much 
the worse for you. I’m going to play serious 
parts from now on.” 

“And yowre going to throw me down,” 
said ‘Tubs. ‘We been together eight years, 
and you’re going to throw me down!” 

“JT have my career to consider,” argued 
Slim. ‘Do you think you can help me and 
my career?” 

“We made pretty good comedies,” insisted 
Tubs. “I wonder what I’m going to do.” 

Thereupon the combination broke up, and 
the Gale-Duncan comedies were no more. 
The arrival of the catastrophe found Tubs 
in his usual financial condition, which in 
banking circles is generally described as ‘“‘ac- 
count overdrawn.” The modest studio of 
the Gale-Duncan Comedies closed forever, 
and Tubs wandered about town, prowling 
among his friends, asking advice, and bor- 
rowing a dollar here and there. 

He retained but one possession of his 
former greatness, and that, strangely enough, 
was an automobile. Not that the automo- 
bile conferred distinction upon him, or gave 
him a false air of prosperity, because it did 
nothing of the sort. In the beginning of 
things, it was an automobile that no proud 
person would ever ride in. It had a name 
of considerable merit, but it had been cut 
down in its youth, cut down to a bare four 
wheels and a couple of tin seats, in one of 
which Tubs sat and steered. It was the 
most disreputable vehicle in all California, 
and Tubs had contributed to its inglorious 
air by manufacturing extra parts for it with 
his own hands, generally using old pieces of 
galvanized iron, or odd bits of rag carpet 
which he found in the studio junk pile. 
Tubs was and is without vanity. The thing 
would go, which was all he asked, though, 
after the break with Slim, he was always in 
trouble over the tires. These wore off rap- 
idly, and Tubs fixed them with pastes and 
glues, until his ancient machine looked like 
nothing else in Christendom. 

Then something happened. Jessie came 
out to California from Philadelphia, and 
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after viewing the new situation, she turned 
definitely to Slim Gale. Back in the East, 
Jessie had always been nice to Tubs and 
Tubs often wondered whether she was his 
girl or Slim’s. He had asked her this ques- 
tion, and she had laughed pleasantly and 
replied that she was sweetheart to both of 
them and regarded them with equal delight. 

Jessie arrived in California, learned of the 
partnership dissolution, looked carefully at 
Tubs in his dumpy automobile, and went 
over completely to Slim Gale, who had a 
job and sufficient money to take her to 
lunch. If Tubs’ heart could have been 
broken by any last straw, this would have 
marked its breakage. However, Tubs is not 
that sort. He recognized that a man with- 
out a thin dime in the world has really no 
right to a sweetheart, and he surrendered 
Jessie to Slim without complaint. Anyhow, 
his entire time was occupied with serious 
matters, such as obtaining one or more meals 
per day, and a place to sleep. His automo- 
bile never bothered him. He merely left it 
at the curb. Any curb was good enough for 
Tubs’ motor car, and the motion-picture 
folks always knew where Tubs had spent the 
night, by the car before the door. 

This was the situation in Hollywood, the 
home of the movie. Tubs Duncan, once a 
regularly employed comedian, was as down 
and out as it is possible to become, and he 
had not a single bad habit. Nor was he 
morose or sad of heart. It would have been 
difficult to find a more cheerful and buoyant 
soul in all California, because hope springs 
eternal in certain types of humans, and 
Tubs belonged to that cheerful class that 
sees a rosy dawn every evening and a pleas- 
ant sunset at every dawn. 

Meantime, Slim Gale wended his way 
through the corridors of art. As a custard- 
pie comedian, his average weekly income was 
always better than a hundred dollars a week 
and sometimes it ran better than two hun- 
dred, but as a proponent of art, he was 
lucky to work five days a week, at fifteen 
dollars a day, and as time wore on and he 
became a serious character actor, he found 
that obtaining fugitive employment in the 
various studios depended entirely upon a 
physical matter, the physical matter being 
described accurately by the one word— 
whiskers. 

As a one-reel comedian, Mr. Gale had 
looked to his agility for his laughs, but as 
a serious actor, he was practically: forced 
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into a whiskered and hairy career. His ‘irst 
job, after he cast Tubs .off, was with a 
friendly director who was making an Ori- 
ental picture, and Slim Gale was cast for a 
Bedouin bandit, or something similar, and 
the director told Slim to go away and grow 
a beard. That was the beginning of his 
hirsute career. Irom then on, he played 
nothing but whiskered parts, and in time his 
beard grew down upon his besom and his 
hair sprouted up on his head, to such great 
length that the hardened populace of Holly- 
wood turned to stare at him on the street. 
It was a remarkable kind of hair that grew 
upon Slim’s face and sprang from his skull. 
It was wavy, curly, black hair, that biliowed 
its way into the open air, and as it grew 
in thickness and length, Slim’s grip upon 
steady employment tightened. Every time 
a director cast about him for an actor to 
play a hairy part, his thoughts naturally 
turned to Slim Gale, because Slim was by 
all odds, the hairiest actor in California. 


Il. 


Meanwhile, Tubs never gave up hope, and 
at times, he spoke with Slim and urged him 
to return to a life of comedy. 

“You ain’t making so much money!” 
Tubs declared during one of these hasty 
Street-corner conversations. “You look a 
good deal like a cinnamon bear, and you 
think you’re getting to be an actor, but 
from what I hear, your bank account ain’t 
rising madly. If you and me were to hook 
up again and do some snappy one-reelers, 
like we did in Phillie, look at all that money 
we can make.” 

“Youre behind the times,” answered Slim, 
pawing at his whiskers. “You're out of 
date. The time of the slap-stick comedy has 
gone, and you’ve gone with it. Ill never 
work in comedies again, so you might as well 
forget it.” 

“All right,” said Tubs mournfully, “only 
you’re making a mistake, Slim. We were 
doing all right till you got this artistic bug.” 

In the course of time, and as Slim’s whisk- 
ers and hair grew longer and longer, and 
earned him greater weekiy sums in the seri- 
ous drama, a wedding occurred. Slim and 
Jessie were married, and Tubs borrowed ‘a 
necktie and a shirt from_a friendly director 
named Crews, and lent the ceremony the 
cheer of his presence. After the wedding, 
he spoke to Skim about joining up again 
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and, in spite of its being his wedding morn, 
Slim heatedly refused. : 

Then nothing much happened for a year. 
Slim combed his hair and his -whiskers and 
acted unimportant and serious parts. Tubs 
wandered around in his semiautomobile, bor- 
rowing a second-hand tire now and then, 
cadging gasoline from soft-hearted filling- 
station proprietors, eating whenever a meal 
appeared, floating loans down to a dime, and 
haunting the studios, where he was per- 
mitted to ramble at will because of his 
cheerful disposition, and because he was 
known. . 

Then came an important event. A disso- 
lute and mildewed individual, ancestors un- 
known, dropped casually into Hollywood 
from distant parts and, being totally with- 
out funds, he naturally encountered Tubs 
Duncan, became fast friends with him, sat 
in the decrepit automobile, and listened with 
warm sympathy to Tubs’ recital of his many 
wrongs. The mildewed gentleman told Tubs 
that in a glorious past he had been a jockey, 
that the world had conspired against him, 
and that so far as he could see, life was the 
bunk. g 

In turn, Tubs spoke to the ex-jockey 
about his own past greatness, of how Slim 
Gale had thrust. him out into a soulless 
world, and because of their mutual mourn- 
fulness, the two became inseparables, and 
borrowed dimes together from all and sun- 
dry. The strange gentleman informed Tubs 
that his name was Willy Mayfair, and Tubs 
believed it, though every one else scoffed at 
the statement and united in the assertion 
that any man who called himself Willy 
Mayfair was undoubtedly a liar. 

At any rate, Willy Mayfair and Tubs 
chummed up and that chumship goes again 
to prove that fate and existence are com- 
posed of the veriest accidents, of happen- 
ings as light as air. It was Willy who took 
Tubs aside one day and spoke of certain 
things. 

“Say, kid.” he began, as they sat in 
Rogers’ Oasis, a small and inexpensive res- 
taurant in the studio district, where a fam- 
ished actor can fill himself to the throat- 
latch for forty cents, “I’ve got a hunch 
about you and Slim Gale. I’ve been think- 
ing how to get him out of this whisker busi- 
ness, and maybe we can fix it up so you 
and him get together again and make some 
more of them comedies you’re always talk- 
ing about.” 
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“How?” asked Tubs, in whose mind this 
one thought was always uppermost. 

“Leave it to me,” replied Willy. “I’m 
a kind of a scientist, especially where it’s 
whiskers.” 

At this point, the details become a trifle 
vague and the defect is frankly admitted. 
It is not known, for example, whether Willy 
Mayfair told Tubs exactly how he proposed 
to drag Slim Gale away from art and re- 
store him to the arms of custard pie. The 
chances are that Willy did discuss his in- 
tended experiment, and that he received 
Tubs’ consent, not to say Tubs’ enthusiastic 
approval. And as Willy intimated, the plan 
revolved around Slim Gale’s whiskers. It 
penetrated those whiskers. It depended 
from those whiskers, and but for those 
whiskers, it could never have been at- 
tempted. 

“The point is this,” remarked Willy to 
Tubs. ‘Without his whiskers and his hair, 
Slim Gale has no value whatever to the di- 
rectors of moving pictures. That’s a fact, 
ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” Tubs admitted. ‘They keep him 
around to play Of¢hello and other hairy 
gents. Why?” 

“Then,” argued Willy, “if Slim had no 
whiskers or no hair, he would likewise have 
no job, and him being married and all, he’d 
have to listen to you, Tubs. He’d have to 
crash back into the one-reel comedies with 
you and—there you are.” 

“Veh,” said Tubs questioningly, “but 
how?” 

“That’s it,” smiled Willy. ‘That’s where 
I come in. I used to have a job with a 
doctor. I know all there is to know about 
medicine and science. You leave it to me.” 

Thus it was that Willy Mayfair met and 
began to manifest a strong interest in Slim 
Gale. He followed Slim about the studio, 
loaned him cigarettes and gradually wormed 
himself into Slim’s confidence, while Tubs 
stood on the side lines and watched the 
progress of the diabolical plot. 

“Yowre not making enough money,” 
Willy protested to Slim, more than once. 
“Yowre an artist, with a specialty, and 
these wormy directors are robbing you. [ll 
bet you don’t average two hundred dollars 
a week.” 

Slim growled unintelligibly. He was not 
making two hundred a week, or anywhere 
near it. 

“Tt’s all wrong,” Willy continued ear- 
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nestly, gazing up into Slim’s matted coun- 
tenance. ‘And there’s only one way to beat 
it. These motion-picture people pay you 
money on account of your whiskers, and 
nothing else. Am I right? Whenever they 
need a man to play Moses or the twelve 
apostles, they come to you, and they hire 
you for so much because you produce the 
beard and the hair. All right. You get 
so much for so much hair. If you had so 
much more hair, you’d draw down so much 
more money. That’s plain enough, ain’t 
it?” 

Slim gazed at Willy and demanded: 

“What’s the matter with my hair?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Willy; “what there is 
of it. There ain’t enough! You think you 
have a large, flowing beard, but I know a 
man in South Chicago with a beard three 
times as long as yours, and I knew how he 
got it, because I helped him.” 

“You did?” said Slim, with the first in- 
terest he had shown. 

“T did,” agreed Willy. 
you have plenty of hair. Well, you have, 
according to California standards, but 
there’s a patent-medicine seller in Louisville 
with a head of hair that makes you look sim- 
ply bald, Slim, simply bald.” 

In this manner, Willy spake and con- 
tinued to interest Slim Gale, because as 
Willy said, the size of Slim’s weekly enve- 
lope did seem to depend upon the length of 
his hirsute adornment. 

“You mean I ought to make my whiskers 
grow longer still,” he said to Willy. 

“Certainly,” replied the ex-jockey. 

“Yeah,” said Slim, “but they won’t grow 
any longer. I’ve been watching closely for 
the last six months. A man’s beard just 
naturally grows out to a certain length and 
then stops, and the same with his hair.” 

“Not when accompanied by the aid of 
science,” retorted Willy. ‘“That’s what the 
gent in South Chicago said, till he got talk- 
ing to me. If you want your whiskers to 
grow longer, it’s a mighty easy matter to a 
man like me. It’s just a question; do you 
want longer whiskers or not? Do you want 
more hair on your head or not? If you 
can make more money with more hair, why, 
T should think you’d want it. As for my 
part, that’s easy. Ill fix you up, and if 
you feel like handing me a two-dollar bill 
some time, why all right.” : 

“Only two dollars,” said Slim, brighten- 
ing. ‘When can you begin?” 


“And you think 
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“Right away,” said Willy. “That is, as 
soon as I get my various ingredients together. 
I haven’t done any hair growing for some 
time, but I can get my ingredients together 
in a day or so, and then it’s a matter of 
walking into your bungalow some evening 
and applying the treatment. Nothing could 
be simpler.” 

“You're on,” replied Slim. ‘Come up to 
the house any evening, and to show you 
what kind of a guy 1 am, I’m going to hand 
you two dollars now.” 

He did so, extracting a reluctant two- 
spot from a nene too obese purse. Willy 
took it nonchalantly and walked off, prom- 
ising Slim to “get his ingredients together” 
without further loss of time. Art was wait- 
ing for Slim, and nobody ought to fool with 
art or hold her back. 

Whether Slim said anything to his new 
wife about the coming treatment is another 
detail now lost in the blur of history. At any 
rate, Jessie was attending a meeting of the 
Women’s Home League on the evening Willy 
Mayfair walked up the brick path to Slim’s 
bungalow, bearing under his arm a small 
black bag such as doctors carry beside them 
in their automobiles. In that bag were 
Willy’s “ingredients.” He rang the door- 
bell and was welcomed cordiaily. Slim 
spread himself out in a morris chair, while 
Willy unpacked his hair-growing apparatus 
and. talked lightly of the ease with which 
science can assist nature in a good cause. 

Another important fact omitted from the 
public records of this case relates to the con- 
tents of the black bag which Willy carried 
‘into Slim’s innocent home. Some people 
claim that Tubs Duncan came along shortly 
after Willy entered the house and spent his 
time pecking through a window, so that he 
was able to witness the entire operation. 
There was a lotion of some sort. That much 
is plain. 

This lotion looked and smelled like the 
pale amber liquid which an eager barber will 
force upon a man unless sternly suppressed. 
Willy soaked Siim’s whiskers with the lo- 
tion. He likewise soaked Slim’s hair and 
spent a long time rubbing the stuff into both 
beard and hair, and as he rubbed, he ex- 
plained to Slim that the lotion part of the 
program was really the more important, be- 
cause the lotion acted at once upon the roots 
of the hair, causing them to assume a recep- 
tive attitude for the growing powder which 
followed. 
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By adding various condiments to Slim’s 
hairy face and head, Willy finally produced 
a thick, moist, and gummy substance not 
unlike warm glue. The whiskers and hair 
of the serious movie actor began to resemble 
molten bronze about the time Willy paused, 
wiped off his hands, and opened the bottle 
containing the white powder. 

No one has ever discovered what this 
white powder was, but after the event, many 
people volunteered guesses and they ranged 
from plaster of Paris to essence of concrete. 
At any rate, Willy Mayfair rubbed the grow- 
ing powder into Slim’s molten beard plenti- 
fully and long, and when he departed from 
Slim’s home, Silm was still reclining in his 
morris chair, staring at the ceiling. 

“You'll have to leave it as it is for an 
hour, or maybe an hour and fifteen min- 
utes,” Willy said to Slim, washing his hands 
carefully. ‘‘After that, you can wash it 
out, and the treatment is ended. Your hair 
and beard will begin growing at once.” 

So saying, Willy folded up his medicine 
case and departed, and it may well be that 
Tubs joined him outside the house and per- 
haps the two of them prowled in the shrub- 
bery and peeked through the windows, wait- 
ing for Slim to begin washing himself. At 
the end of one hour, Slim Gale stirred un- 
easily. His wife Jessie had not yet returned 
from the meeting of the Women’s Home 
League. Slim looked at his watch, noted 
that an hour had passed, and decided the 
treatment was over, and that’ he might as 
Well wash his head and his beard. Likewise, 
about the same time, he noticed that a cer- 
tain hardening precess had set in and that 
the upper part of his person began to weigh 
him down. He felt tentatively of his whisk- 
ers and found that they were indeed hard. 
Then he felt of his hair, his long, flowing 
locks that had once delighted the movie di- 
rectors, but which now were a dull, gray- 
white color and not only looked like the 
hair of a marble monument, but felt that 
way. 

Slim hurried into the bathroom and at- 
tempted to wash himself. He might just 
as well have tried to dissolve the whiskers 
of General Sherman, Central Park, New 
York City, with warm water and soap. 
Those whiskers were now no longer mobile 
or wavy. They were hard, concretelike, and 
exceedingly uncomfortable. His hair was 
the same. When Jessie Gale came home, 


she found her husband bounding from room 
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to room, yelling like a Ute Indian in the last 
stages of delirium tremens and clutching at 
his erstwhile hair. 

“My heavens!” said Jessie. 

ou?” 

“Y’m ruined,” Slim howled. “Look at my 
whiskers! Feel ’em. They’re like iron.” 

Jessie felt of the whiskers and the hair of 
her liege lord and admitted that there was 
truth in what Slim said. 

“Who did it?” she demanded, and with 
a good deal of moaning, Slim related the 
circumstances. 

“Tt’s a plot,” said Jessie, who saw things 
quickly. “Now you'll have to have your 
hair and whiskers off.” 

“Off,” repeated Slim. “Off!” 

“If you don’t, you'll die,” said Jessie. 
“And there’s no time to be lost. A man 
can’t wear granite hair and whiskers and 
live long.” 

There were hurried telephonings to doc- 
tors and Jessie roused Slim’s favorite bar- 
ber from his early slumber and besought 
him to hasten to the Gale home, bringing 
such .tools as might be needed to remove a 
monolithic beard. However, it was no job 
for a barber. It was not the task for a 
tonsorialist. It was more like work for a 
stonecutter or a hard-reck man. Strong 
hands held Slim on the floor and chiseled 
off his pride and his glory, which fell on the 
floor thumpingly, giving off hard sounds as 
the pieces dropped. It was midnight when 
the job was finished, and the small group of 
workmen and physicians stood in Slim’s sit- 
ting room and surveyed the wreck. The 
once hairy actor was as bald as a soup 
tureen. His face was once more visible to 
the world, and it was a nicked and be- 
chiseled countenance. Slim looked at him- 
self in a mirror and moaned softly. 

“Y’m ruined,” he said. “I’m a ruined 
man.” 

“You'll have to go to bed,” said the at- 
tending physician. “This is a great nerv- 
ous shock, and you’ll neek rest and calm.” 

Then everybody went away, talking about 
the strange incident and leaving Slim and 
Jessie alone with their wrecked lives. 


“What ails 


III. 


About a week after the disaster to Slim’s 
whiskers, Tubs Duncan dashed down the 
street in his antidiluvian automobile and 
pulled up with a flourish before the Gale 
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home. Jessie was sweeping off the porch, 
and Tubs came through the gate, smiling. 
Jessie greeted him sorrowfully and stated 
that Slim was out in the back yard, sitting 
under the palm tree in a rocking-chair, and 
slowly regaining his health. 

Tubs went around the house and found 
Slim staring vacantly into space and looking 
a good deal like an egg that has been dis- 
carded for various reasons. 

“Why all the gloom?” Tubs demanded. 
“T heard about your trouble, and you cer- 
tainly look queer, but there’s no real occa- 
sion for woe.” 

“Tubs,” replied Slim weakly, “I’m 
through. My life is over. Theres nothing 
left for me. Ill sit here from now on and 
maybe, later, Jessie and I can start a small 
vegetable business. 

“But your hair may grow back,” Tubs in- 
sisted. 

“Tt never will,” said the discouraged one. 
“They tell me I'll be just this bald for 
good and all. Whatever that stuff was, it 
killed my hair permanently.” 

“Then it’s all off about making one- 
reelers,” said Tubs. 

“Never again,” replied Slim. “I’ve got a 
few dollars saved and me and Jessie can 
start a small business. I'll keep body and 
soul together somehow.” 

Tubs stepped back and surveyed Slim 
with a glance of careful scrutiny. He walked 
slowly around his former partner, whe 
buried his face in his hands and paid no 
attention. Then Tubs went around the 
house and interrupted Jessie. 

“Slim seems all busted up,” he began, 
“but there’s no sense in it. Do you sup- 
pose you could get me a photograph of 
him?” 

“You mean a picture of him as he is 
now?” Jessie asked, and Tubs nodded. 

“No,” she said. ‘“He’d murder any one 
who took a picture of him as he now looks.” 

“That’s just it,” said Tubs thoughtfully. 
“You get your camera and sneak a picture 
of him, and then give it to me. Slim thinks 
he’s all through with the movies, but as I 
see it, he ain’t even begun.” 

Then Tubs explained in greater detail that 
by taking a surreptitious photograph of 
Slim, Jessie could do the Gale family much 
good,-and when Tubs finally prepared to 
depart, the lady promised. 

Four days later, Tubs drove down the 
alley beside the Passimer Studios, leaped 
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out, dashed by the lodge tender, and de- 
manded admittance to the sanctum of An- 
drew C. Passimer, who is unquestionably the 
foremost motion-picture comedy director in 
the known world. Very few persons are ever 
admitted to the presence of Mr. Passimer, 
but Tubs Duncan insisted that it was a 
matter of life or death, and the hired hands 
finally let him through. He entered the 
private office of the great man, leaned on 
the teakwood desk, and pointed his finger 
at the president. 

“Listen,” he said earnestly, “who’s the 


funniest comedian you’ve got on your 
string?” 

“ “Cock-eye’ Kelley,” replied Mr. Pas- 
simer. “Why?” 


“If I can produce for you a comedian 
three times as funny as Cock-eye Kelley, 
how much is he worth a year?” 

“Oh, maybe fifty thousand dollars,” re- 
plied Passimer. “Did you come in here this 
morning to kid me?” 

“T’ve got him,” retorted Tubs emphati- 
cally. ‘I’ve got a man three times as funny 
as Cock-eye Kelley, and I can prove it to 
you without moving an inch from this spot.” 

“Who is he?” demanded the producer. 

“Slim Gale,” said Tubs. 

“T thought so,” said Passimer. ‘Pass on 
out and tell all this to somebody whose time 
is of no value. I saw Slim Gale before you 
did. The comedies you and he made were 
rotten.” 

“Maybe,” said Tubs, “but the Slim Gale 
you saw is not the Slim Gale I’m going to 
show you in a second. That was the old 
Slim Gale, and he looked a little like a hu- 
man being, and wasn’t very funny to the 
naked eye. However, something has just 
happened. Here’s a comedian that you be- 
gin laughing at before he does anything. He 
ain’t got a nickel’s worth of hair on him 
anywhere—and he never will have. Take 
a slant at this.” 

Mr. Passimer paused and studiéd the pho- 
tograph long. 

“What’s Slim doing now?” he asked. 

“He’s waiting for you to write out a year’s 
contract,” said Tubs quickly. “I’m his new 
manager. We want a lot of money to start 
with, and a lot more the second year, be- 
cause here’s one guy w#obody can look at 
and not laugh.” 

“Of course,” said Passimer thoughtfully, 
“if his hair grows back ue 

“His hair can’t grow back,” said Tubs. 
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“That’s all very well,” said the comedy 
king, “but it’s got to go into the contract. 
If he tries to grow any hair, it’s all off.” 

“Now,” said Tubs, drawing up a large, 
leather chair, “let’s get a pencil and talk 
about the money. You said fifty thousand 
dollars for the first year, didn’t you?” 


Thereupon ensued a strictly business con- 
ference which is without any large interest, 
so we shall pass it over. At two o'clock, 
Tubs rattled up again to the Gale bunga- 
low and found Slim under the palm tree 
reading “Les Miserables.” 

“Tf I were to get you twenty thousand 
dollars and a year’s contract,” said Tubs, 
pushing the book aside, “that wouldn’t be so 
rotten; would it?” 

Slim Iqoked up and rubbed a trembling 
palm over his moist and shining dome. 

“You ain’t making fun of an old pal, 
Tubs,” said Slim. 

“Twenty thousand dollars for the first 
year,’ Tubs repeated, aiming a finger at 
Slim’s nose, “‘and more the second year.” 

“You mean for me to work with you 
again?” Slim asked in a quavering voice. 
“In them old one-reelers?” 

“Work with me, hell,” said Tubs, waving 
a paper before Slim. “I’m through working. 
I’m fixed. From now on, I’m your manager, 
see, and whatever work is done by this com- 
bination, you do. All I get out of it is thirty 
or forty thousand bucks a year, and plenty 
of gasoline.” 

“Lemme hear all about it,” said Slim, 
showing the first signs of life in days and 
days. 

Tubs sat down on an up-turned pail and 
began his recital. 

That’s why you can now see Slim Gale, 
the famous hairless comedian in the new 
Passimer Two-Reel Comedies, which have 
created so much talk among moviegoers. 
That’s also why you can see Tubs Duncan 
speeding down Hollywood Boulevard in an 
automobile as big as a piano car, with 
gold keys for the ignition and four extra 
tires, each one weighing ninety pounds. He 
has a check suit that obviates the need of a 
horn on his new car, although it has two 
of them. He has more money now than a 
trained greyhound can leap over in two 
leaps. Willy Mayfair is in San Francisco, 
where he has opened the world’s most colos- 
sal gents’ furnishing store. 

On Tubs’ money? Sure thing. 


From Dusk to Daylight 


By George Bronson-Howard 
Author of ‘‘The Black Book,” ‘‘Norroy,” Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

On the Thyrsday night of early November, 1918, when the premature announcement of Ger- 
many’s surrender set crowds to celebrating in many Amcrican citics, Lieutenant Oliver Curlew, 
D. S. O., who has served in the Canadian Expeditionary Force although a citizen of the United 
States, is wandering about the streets of New York. One arm is useless from a wound, and he 
is penniless and desperate, being unable to find work, and seeing a lighted window in Washing- 
ton Square, he hurls a britk through the glass. Instead of being arrested he is invited in by 
Horace van Hollyhock, who, it develops, is about to murder his uncle, an aged man who has just 
made a will in his favor. The uncle takes a fancy to the ex-soldicr, whose first name is the samc 
as that of a much-loved son, whom the stranger resembles. Curlew's presence prevents the crime 
and, although he is offered a large sum of money to leave, he decides to stay and save the old 
man's life, even after he hears conspirators plotting with Horace to carry out the latter’s crim- 
inal plot. 


(A Two-Part Story—Part II.) 


THE FOURTH HOUR. 


How the General and I Held *Hollyhock 
House Against the Enemy, 
Te 
PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENSE. 


S you may imagine, I wasted no time 
ax looking. Had there been time to 
save us from being cut: off from 
communication with the rest of the 
world, I might have launched myself at this 
fellow and given him the feel of the butt of 
my namesake’s Colt. But the sound of 
snapping wires being familiar to me, who 
had cut so many barbed ones in No Man’s 
Land, I immediately identified the sound 
now, and without more ado abandoned my 
position on the ladder just as rapidly as I 
could get down backward. 

My flight downward was continued to the 
second floor; not by the same stairway that 
I had used to come up. When I reached 
the second floor again, I fooled about with 
the various buttons that operated the 
mechanism that turned the first-floor flight 
into the runway that was necessary to get 
the general’s wheeled chair up with him og 
it. Pressing the second button, I converted 
it into one that moved. Satisfied, I turned 
off the power; then with great circumspec- 
tion approached the door that led to the old 
man’s apartment. 

I went at this in no such galumphing 


fashion as that in which I had come down- 
stairs. Instead, I crept cautiously on hands 
and knees, no easy task along such dark old 
hallways, here up a step, there down two 
steps, and so on—the usual sort in such old 
houses. And all the while praying they 
would not creak! But so soft and thick was 
the pile of the velvet carpeting that covered 
them.that they did not. Finally I reached 
that point of vantage from which I had sur- 
veyed the door of the old general’s room 
before. From this spot I could also see the 
stairs by which the wire cutter must return 
to his friends below. 

For a moment [I feared the old gentleman 
might have suffered in my absence. A sec- 
ond’s consideration, however, convinced me 
such would not be the case, until they were 
sure about the telephone wires. I remem- 
bered having seen some sort of an instru- 
ment on his night table close to his bed; 
now that I thought of it, I recalled that the 
French and English had combination re- 
ceivers and transmitters of that same shape: 
the sort shaped like a horn that fits the ear 
and the mouth at the same time. 

The halls were very dimly lighted by the 
tiniest of electric arcs that took the place 
of wicks in the silver candlesticks affixed 
to wall brackets. The newel post of each 
landing was also furnished with an antique 
bronze lantern that contributed very little 
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to the general illumination. It was in the 
dim rays from one of these, however, that I 
saw my man come creeping down the stairs 
again, one hand on the spindle balusters, the 
other holding one of those nickel-plated re- 
volvers one sees advertised in magazines and 
hardly ever anywhere else. Down he came, 
taking advantage of every bit of cover, shift- 
ing from spindle baiusters to wall—where 
that seemed safer—and finally disappearing 
around the curve of the wide sweep of stairs. 
It was the self-styled Armenian, Hassan 
Niljuddah. 

Hastily I abandoned cover and ran swiftly 
to the old man’s door. The head of his 
canopied four-poster bed was, I knew, set 
directly between this and another that led 
to his private bathroom. This one being 
secured by more recent inventions, there was 
no key in the original lock and thus I was 
provided with a means of communication. 

Hastily scribbling some lines on a bit of 
paper, I felt into the Sam Browne kit and 
found the little rod with which we at the 
Front cleaned the barrels of our service auto- 
matics. Rolling the scribbled paper around 
this, I thrust the rod through the keyhole, 
then knocked gently; loud enough, however, 
for him to hear. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Ssh,” I warned, mouth to keyhole, and 
joggled the rod up and down, knowing it to 
be within reaching distance of his pillow. 

Immediately the rod straightened up; 
then was drawn away. Once more I had an 
uninterrupted view of the room through the 
keyhole. 

As the scribbling read: ‘Horace has had 
your phone wires cut from the roof and am 
afraid he and his four queer visitors below 
are up to no good,” and was signed “Nolly 
II.,” I was not surprised to hear that sort of 
“click-click-click” that announces the auto- 
matic releasing of a door. All one has to do 
then is press hard and it opens. 

But it did not open even though I pressed 
once, twice, thrice. The general must have 
thought I was ignorant enough for the rod 
came back to me, advising me to “Turn the 
knob and come in,” in an odd Italianate 
hand. It went back with ‘Attachments 
probably cut with those of telephones. Open 
door by hana.” 

Following some noises of release as I 
held the knob turned hard, the door opened 
immediately, revealing the old general mak- 
ing a long arm from his bed. He looked 
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more like a black ivory chessman than ever 
in his pajamas of black Chinese silk em- 
broidered with deep-purple iris flowers and 
a black skullcap ornamented in the same 
way. 

{In one yellow ivory claw he held a big 
army Colt of that obsolete pattern cavalry- 
men used to carry in the Civil War. It was 
one of a pair he said that was always under 
his pillow. Old and mellow weapons these, 
their dark rosewood polished as bright as 
their silver fittings. 

Softly closing the door and facing him, I 
told him all that had happened. His face 
was like that of a fierce old bird. He lis- 
tened in silence, however, so I added: 

“T’ve a new theory, now, sir, about what 
Horace was up to when I threw that brick.” 

And I further narrated his attempt to 
bribe me to go away; his question about 
whether or not I had “seen” something, and 
so forth. 

The old fellow nodded without apparent 
emotion, then issued orders so briefly, so 
brusquely, and with the air of a commander 
so certain he would be obeyed to the letter, 
that, instinctively, my hand went up in sa- 
lute. It was like listening to old General 
F when I was one of his junior staff 
subalterns. 

“Bring something to barricade this door, 
something I can easily push aside and slam 
the door if necessary. Move this chair into 
a position commanding the stairway. Tl 
guarantee to keep them from coming any 
higher up than the next to the last step. 
Then do what you have planned on the rear 
stairway until there is a momentary lull. 
While they are planning a way to get around 
your defenses, you must get out of the house 
in some way. First leave that document in 
safety, then bring back assistance. Have 
no fears jor me. Even if they rushed me, I 
have only to slam the door and they will 
have a hard time battering it down. You 
will see in the case of the windows as well 
as the door that since my accession to wealth 
I have anticipated such visits. Otherwise, 
we could improvise a rope and you could 
slide down to the street below from the 
room.” 

But like the door, the inside shutters were 
steel-sheathed, air entering at night when 
they were closed through whirling ventila- 
tors. 

“The wires having been cut, the attach- 
ments are off, unfortunately, and the shut- 
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ters have no way of being opened by hand 
like the door. Fortunately, those of the 
moving stairway have their own power from 
a plant in the house; also, they are worked 
only from this floor. As you saw, Horace 
had to ascend to turn on the power when 
you wheeled me up. Again, unfortunately, 
however, I have had this floor sound-proofed 
that I may sleep, or else the noise of their 
attack might arouse the attention of out- 
siders who would notify the police. But I 
doubt it, to-night with those sirens shrilling 
and whistles screaming, and all the other 
noises outside that I heard when the down- 
stairs windows were open.” 

It seemed strange to hear him speak of 
noise, for the room was as silent as a ceme- 
tery. I realized then only too well how 
sound-proof it was. 

“But the windows could be thrown up,” I 
said. 

He shook his head. ‘You’d break your 
finger nails on those steel sheaths; there’s 
no hand hold, I tell you. Cff with you, and 
God bless you.” 

The sternness faded from the withered old 
face, the Civil War cavalry commander was 
lost in the sad old civilian. 

I gripped his hand and held it. 

“God keep you safe, sir,” I said, a little 
throatily I guess, and then click went my 
heels and up went my hand. 

He returned my salute curtly. Unlatch- 
ing the door soitly, I peered through the 
crack between the upper and lower hinges, 
my gun raised to fire should I see any one. 

But no one showed, although, holding the 
knob, I let the door hang half open. So 
there was nothing left to do but to make a 
dash for it, which, with another salute, I 
did. 
' T say a “dash for it,” but that is my 
natural-born romanticism speaking. Ro- 
mantic mentally, however, I am practical 
enough physically, and what really happened 
was that I crawled along as before on hands 
and knees, peeping through the banisters for 
any hostiles coming up the stairs. 

No one was in sight, but the sound of 
voices raised in argument was loud enough 
for any one to hear. Evidently they had 
abandoned their caution now the wires were 
cut, deeming both the old man and myself 
safely prisoned above, there being no fire 
escape. 

Once past the danger zone of the front 
stairway, I did, indeed, make a dash for the 
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movable one at the rear. Reaching it, I 
first cast about me for the strategic point of 
vantage. This I found by pushing a high- 
backed settle at the usual and most ad- 
vantageous angle of fortified defense, that of 
forty-five degrees. Seated upon it full 
length, feet stretched straight across it to 
the wall, head at the farthest possible point 
from them, I could fire either around the 
angle where it met the wall or over the top, 
exposing very little more than my hand. 

This stairway, as you may imagine, was 
like most rear stairways, perfectly straight, 
giving off a little hall behind the butler’s 
pantry below and leading to what was 
known as the “sewing room,” a large, square 
apartment at the rear of the second floor. 
The top of the stairway faced the door to 
the sewing room. 

Wedged in between these two in the nar- 
row passage was my high oaken nail-studded 
settle, covering the entire frontage of the 
stairs. As it was so heavy that I could not 
lift, but must push it, and as it had a back 
a good five inches thick, I feared no ordinary 
bullet penetrating it. 

Before taking my place I had turned out 
all the lights in the hall or its vicinity. Now 
as I sat on the settle it was in darkness al- 
most as absolute as the silence; the latter 
being broken only by the faint chiming of 
the great-grandfather’s clock afar off in the 
front hall as it struck the hour of ten. 


Tr. 
THE MOVING STAIRWAY. 


Evidently this reminded our friend Horace 
and his friends below that time was a fleet- 
ing thing, and that servants could not be ex- 
pected to remain out always even on Victory 
Day. It was not more than a minute later 
that I heard faintly in that high croak of 
the general’s that for all its shrillness did 
not carry very far, the command: 

“Halt, or I fire!” 

Evidently they did not think it worth 
while to parley with him and must have 
tried the rushing game, for almost imme- 
diately thereafter two explosions, as deafen- 
ing as those of a cannon in that confined 
space, shook the house, followed by the shrill 
scream of some one in agony. This was suc- 
ceeded by hoarse growls of anger, and shouts 
promising reprisals. 

It all sounded at that distance like the 
“roars of rage from mob off-stage” of the 
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old melodramas, and like them its general 
meaning was easy enough to understand. 

Then came a silence; I yathered from the 
winking out of one small candlelight just 
around the curve beyond me—which I had 
not dared extinguish as it was on a switch 
that included four principal lights farther 
on, the darkening of which would be no- 
ticed—that it had occurred to Horace to 
turn out all the hall lights by removing the 
fuses from their box below. 

Neither the darkness nor the silence con- 
tinued very long. For the moment I felt 
I had been dreaming all this about Holly- 
hock House, and was about to awake in the 
darkness of the officer’s dugout, 138th B. 
Co. 27, C. E. F., to hear the beginning of 
the Hun’s daily hate that always happened 
just before daybreak. The booming explo- 
sions of those ancient. army Colts of his 
were something extraordinary; their crash- 
ing reverberations punctuated by the stacat- 
tos of the enemies’ fire. 

Boom-boom! Pop-pop-pop! Boom- 
boom! Pop-pop-pop-pop! How that inde- 
scribable artillery joy-fest was ever silenced, 
before the sound of it reached all outdoors, 
fairly beat me. But then I remembered the 
awful shrilling of the sirens and the whistles, 
the ding-dong-din of horns and rattles, that 
were shut out by the sound-proofing, and 
ceased to wonder. 

The attack in the dark had evidently 
proved a failure. Following the shots, the 
clamor of voices was punctuated by one that 
screamed in agony. It would seem that the 
attacking party wished to draw off; for, 
after a short silence, another voice arose in- 
quiring: 

“If we promise not to fire, may two of 
us get him and bring him down?” 

Evidently the speaker associated deaf- 
ness with age, for he spoke as one does to 
the deaf. In reply I heard the high, cracked 
voice again: 

“No, you infernal cutthroats, not unless I 
see you throw your arms down first.” 

Some further parleying ensued, which the 
injured party kept brisk with screams for 
a doctor ere he died. It was finally ad- 
judged best to comply with the general’s de- 
mands and If heard the wailing one receding, 
breathing a desire for all sorts of anatomical 
investigations into the general’s interior once 
he was on his feet again—and evidently 
when he was out of range. 

The frontal attack having failed, I judged 
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that a flanking one would be instituted al- 
rnost immediately. In other words} one by 
the rear stairs involving me. It was scarce 
a moment later that I heard the enemy 
skulking about below, saw a sudden flash, 
and heard Horace’s voice: 

“Here!” 

“What about the other chap though de 
asked Orme, whose voice I knew imme- 
diately from those cultivated accents one 
might have expected to hear in some Con- 
servative Club. 

“He’s in there with the old man, depend 
upon it, doing the shooting. Grandfather 
could never shoot like that. Damn him, 
why did he have to happen along to-night?” 

“Well, Sams is off, breathing blood, to 
bring enough of us here from Shadwell 
Square to turn the house inside out. I vote 
we wait,” came in the equally unmistakable 
tones of Hassan Niljuddah. 

“Tf we wait too long,” objected Horace 
nervously, “the servants will come bobbing 
in and run screaming to the police. And if 
they ever hear great-grandfather while he’s 
got a breath left, it’s all day with all of us, 
me included.” 

“How many servants?” 

“Three who sleep here: the others sleep 
out.” 

“Well, three more or less will mean noth- 
ing in the young lives of those gentlemen 
Solomon Sams will send. They’re as safe 
and sane as young Bengal tigers! As for- 
ward looking as a nest of baby adders!” __ 

“It’s very quiet,” pleaded Horace. 
“There’s no warning whistle from the man 
we left to guard grandfather’s room! So 
no one has left there. He’s in there, don’t 
doubt that. Come on! I'll go, too.” 

I heard the sound of him on the stair. 
This was better than I thought, to have 
Horace, ihe elegant assassin, to play horse 
with. Other steps followed his. I waited 
until all were halfway up, then, suddenly, I 
released the lever that threw the stairs up- 
ward and joined them into a runway. 

Seldom has there come to my ears a more 
enjoyable sound than the wild yells that fol- 
lowed; and when I pulled the second lever 
that checked their downward pace and 
brought the struggling, kicking mass upward 
again, the confusion that followed was sim- 
ply indescribable. I could not resist a look, 
30, as the moving staircase brought them 
rapidly upward, I threw on my flash and 
peered around the corner of my settle. 
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Horace, actuated only by craven fear, for 
he knew the mechanism well enough, had 
simply turned tail and was crawling down- 
stairs as rapidly as the staircase moving in 
the opposite direction wouid permit him. 

Hassan Niljuddah, lay flat on his back 
just as he had fallen, apparentiy unabic to 
credit what had happened. ‘The really dan- 
gerous one, Orme, for all his Conservative- 
Club voice, was reaching for a rear pocket 
as his Vandyke beard, flattened on the mov- 
ing stairway, rapidly approached me. 

It was no time for mere humor. I jammed 
down the first lever. The runway ceasing to 
move, the point of the Vandyke beard be- 
gan to recede with startling rapidity, the 
hand that had been reaching for the re- 
volver was thrown high in air. It came 
down with a startling smack as the fingers 
clutched for one of the footholds, their owner 
continuing his downward slide at the same 
rapid fall. 

At the same time, Horace, who for all his 
knowledge of the mechanism had been too 
terror-stricken to anticipate this move of 
mine, landed squarely on the top of his 
glossy, well-parted head of hair. For a sec- 
ond his be-spatted feet and perfect trousers 
waved mournfully in air; then they came 
down with unexpected violence. The feet 
of Hassan Niljuddah being precipitated 
against them, the two men, along with the 
doubled-up rug, made an untidy heap in 
the corner, the coffee-colored one on top. 

A second later Orme arrived, backward, 
his momentum being such that his knees 
were doubled under him. He was precipi- 
tated against them still more violently. A 
muffled squeak issued mournfully from the 
inner being of Hassan Niljuddah. 

But Orme was too enraged to allow his 
companion’s discomfiture to weigh with 
him. Though the breath was out of both 
of them too completely for either to rise, 
Orme’s right arm disappeared under his 
coat, reappearing with upraised weapon. 
Rut before he could fire, my flash clicked 
out. 

The sharp rat-a-tat of an automatic’s fir- 
ing followed, the bullets beating about in the 
blackness overhead. Two odd explosions oc- 
curred behind me that made me sick with 
fear: little jets of fiery plaster leaping out 
from the wall. 

“See here,” I shouted down, “you fellows 
are covered, d’you hear?” TI let them have 
the flash around one corner of the settle 
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while 1 fired from the other end, a most dis- 
concerting arrangement for them. I made 
no attempt to hit either, however. I say 
“either,” for, though the coffee-colored man 
was crawling toward safety, the momentary 
flash showed Horace lying doubled-up where 
he had fallen. As for Orme, he was flat on 
his stomach using Horace’s senseless body 
for a barrier. His hand with a big jade 
ring held across Horace’s sleek head a long 
slender-barreled weapon. This was easy 
enough to identify when one had seen those 
ominous explosions behind me. Another 
shot now whined its way toward the corner 
where the flash light had been, exploding 
there, sickening evidence that here was a bit 
of artillery that must be silenced imme- 
diately. 

I was tempted to reprisal in the dark, but 
withstood it, for I was much more likely to 
hit Horace. God knows he richly deserved 
it, but he was the general’s great-grandson, 
after all, and if I were to remain with the 
old man the thought of his kinsman’s blood 
being on my head was not especially attrac- 
tive. 

One hand low, the other high, I showed 
the flash light from underneath the seat, a 
place where he had no idea of seeing it and, 
circling it slowly, sighted the slender, long- 
barreled weapon. It was no longer near 
Horace’s head: otherwise I could not have 
fired; not knowing, then, that it would have 
mattered nothing to Horace whether I did 
or not. But Orme had scrambled up since 
I lighted him up last, and only his right arm 
showed frem around an angle of the butler’s 
pantry below. I kept the flash alight only 
long enough to sight it before I fired. 

He had been aiming in a totally different 
direction; so when my light showed again 
a full five feet away from where it had 
shown before, not to mention three feet lower 
down; the shifting of his aim gave me 
priority. So my own shot must have been 
winging its way toward him before he could 
press the trigger. When, finally, he did— 
you must remember the passing of a single 
second means everything when you are aim- 
ing at an enemy who is aiming at vou, it 
must have been synchronous with my bullet 
finding its billet. 

I say “must have been,” because the 
sound of his shot below, instead of being fol- 
lowed by another of those odd explosions 
above, was almost coincident with an en- 
tirely different kind of an explosion: one 
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that lit up the dark below with red flame 
not unlike the bursting of a bomb. It was 
followed by a shriek of agony. 

A second, third, fourth, and fifth shriek 
came in rapid succession; then the shriek- 
ing became continuous. In shifting his aim, 
Orme had evidently brought his weapon into 
the position where his wrist had been. His 
hand had been my target; I had intended 
to shatter it no more, 

I knew. immediately that, instead, my 

shot had struck the magazine of his Luger 
pistol, for I discovered later that was what 
the long, slender weapen was. The Luger 
contains twelve shots; four more than our 
Anglo-Saxon weapons—and this one had 
been firing explosive missiles of some sort. 
You may imagine what happened: a maga- 
zine full of cartridges doubly charged re- 
ceiving the impact of hot lead traveling at 
terrific momentum. It had exploded in the 
hand. 
' The man was reaping what he himself had 
sowed, but for all that I was momentarily 
sick with horror. As much as I hated these 
would-be assassins of a helpless old man— 
for helpless the general would have been had 
they come upon him in his sleep as they 
had intended—I would not have taken such 
a revenge upon any one of them intention- 
ally. It was too horrible. 

But now from the front door came the 
sound of the onrushing of many feet, fol- 
lowed by loud, angry threats of retaliation 
from the newcomers, denunciatory demands 
for explanations. While the latter were be- 
ing acceded to, I heard the great-grandfa- 
ther’s clock sounding the half hour. 


Til. 
THE WHITE FLAG REPLACES THE RED. 


It was almost immediately after this that 
there came another rush of feet across the 
uncarpeted spaces about the butler’s pantry, 
and the scullery. Others I heard descend- 
ing to the kitchen below. 

These folk were, I decided, no more than 
“cannen fodder,” the “theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die” type. The 
executives were still gathered in the front. 
I heard them “halloo-ing” to the general. 

“Make what terms you can with Mr. Cur- 
lew at the back stairs,” his high cracked 
voice answered them. ‘I have just four 
words for such swine as you: keep out of 
range; that’s all.” 
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A silence fell again, or what counted for 
silence at that distance. Meanwhile, I 
heard a scurry and a scufiling in the kitchen. 
In the butler’s pantry the voice of a self- 
important old man was raised in high pro- 
test. It was greeted with jeers. 

From below stairs there floated up a 
scream; lusty at first, then muffled, then sud- 
denly cut off altogether; a woman’s scream. 

“God help us,” I thought, a chilly breeze 
seemingly blowing up my spine, “there must 
be dozens of them and those poor servants 
have just come kome!”’ . 

Rage took hold of me and I geritted my 
teeth as I heard from the front of the house 
lagging feet shuffling across the dining room 
to somewhere in the darkness just below 
me. I gripped my gun, the clip of car- 
tridges therein recently refilled, and swore 
each shot should take toll of one of the 
enemy. 

“Hilloa up there, you, sir!” This call out 
of the dark was in the soft Syrianlike voice 
ot ce coffee-colored man, Hassan Niljud- 

ah, 

Cautiously thrusting my head across the 
farthest corner of the settle, I asked him 
gruffly what he wanted. If this was a trick 
to locate their target by the sound of my 
voice, they would be firing far from where 
I really was. 

I then withdrew my head and waited. 
Some whispering followed, and a voice I had 
not heard before hailed me in the accents 
of the aboriginal Irish. 

“Ye'll be rimimb’rin’, sorr, that ye’re in 
spache with those that seek ye under the 
flag of thrruce, the same bein’ what ye’ll call 
the white flag, per-rhaps, sorr, but ye’ll bear 
in mind is not to be confused with the 
white fither; for that it is not, and never 
will be whin’ the spokesman’s an Ulsterman 
and it goes without sayin’ as thrue a lad as 
iver stepphed.” 

Certain dissatisfied sounds followed this 
feat of rhetoric. 

“We've not got all night, Irish; get on 
with it,” seemed to be their consensus. 

“Tf the money’s not there by eleven, the 
stuff is shipped by the Jersey shore; bad 
business, bad business,” explained a voice 
that had unmistakably lisped its number in 
Yiddish. 

“tll be askin’ the gintleman upstairs, 
thin, if he underrsthands that the gintlemin 
below are thrusting to his gintlemanliniss not 
to fir-r-e upon a flag of tr-ruce?” 
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“1 won't fire until the parley’s over,” I 
assured him. “Well?” 

“We'll be needin’ the shmall sum of five 
thousan’ dollars or thereabouts for certain 
shmall per-rsonal purposes of our own. If 
the gintlemin will be gittin’ the same, and 
will t’row it down the shtairs, we'll be takin’ 
ourrselves off on the instant.” 

He paused while others whispered. 

“If ye rayfuse, yell be remimb’rin’ we 
have the ould man, the ould woman, and the 
gir-rl below, which, if harm was to befall 
the same at the hands of some of the more 
unruly among us, would be a lasting shtain 
upon me honorr as an Ulsterman, and 
wishin’ to divirt the same, and spare 
fur-rther bloodshed, I ask ye to be quick wid 
yer decision in the matther. If ye’ll answer 
quickly ‘yis,’ and be afiher gittin’ the same 
immejutly, [ll withdraw all me min to the 
front of the house fir-rst, along with yer 
serving folk, and will sind one of the latter 
up to rayceive the money. Wid it in our 
possession, we will withdraw intoirely, leav- 
ing ye yer house and yer Horace to boot. 
What’s five thousan’ to one wid millions 
whin yer lives and yer servants’ lives are 
at shtake. Ye cannot fight off threescore 
min or more—disprit min—I ask ye, kin 
ye? No? Well, is ut agreed?” 

“Wes,” I decided suddenly. “If you will 
prove to me that all your men are out of the 
back of the house and leave one of the serv- 
ants behind to lock the dining-room door. 
When he or she brings me the key, I will 
send him or her back to you With the money 
provided there is no firing from below as 
I pass through the front hall to get the 
money.” 

There was murmuring and violent dissat- 
isfaction among the leaders below. Out of 
the wrangling, the Irishman’s rich stentorian 
brogue emerged, victor: 

“We've time to sind the money to 
Whelan’s Wharf if I le’p into me waitin’ 
taxi at the corner almost immejutiy. Other- 
wise, we’ve not. This is but one house— 
ye'll be smashing yer way through a-plinty 
of thim before the night’s through, if ye 
show even the sinse of rabbits. Well?” 

Overruled, the dissension died down, and 
he shouted up to me: 

“We'll be kapin’ our wurd, sorr. See that 
ye keep yours or it'll be the wurse for ye, 
take my wird for that! The lights will be 
goin’ on now and ye’ll be raymimb’rin’ not 
to shoot.” 
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Hoarse shouts of command were fellowed 
by the tramping of many feet on the base- 
ment stairs, the sound of the servants being 
herded, their herders herded in turn by the 
Ulsterman and his aids. 

“Now, there’s yer servant wid the key, 
sorr, and here am J, holding ye to yer wurd,” 
came the now welcome voice of the Ulster 
lad. 

Some one had replaced the fuses for the 
lights flashed on as he spoke, showing him 
standing below directly in the line of fire, 
a tall, strapping fellow, a professional N. 
C. O. if ever I saw one, and a military 
dandy to boot. He even carried a silver- 
topped swagger stick. It seemed the usual 
thing in rattans covered with stitched 
leather, but as I learned later it was really 
a rhinoceros hide form into which melted 
lead had been poured while it was yet un- 
tanned. The consequent shrinking and 
tightening of the hide made of it a weapon, 
at once heavy and resilient. Suspended from 
his wrist by a thong of leather, it became a 
sort of superblackjack. 

He had tied a black-silk handkerchief 
over the lower part of his face, and his cap, 
of the same material as his suit of loose 
Irish homespun and “greenery-yallery” of 
color, was pulled down to his eyes. There 
was little to identify him later except a pair 
of dare-devil eyes and a mop of close-cut 
red curls. 

“Here I am, and good night to ye, sorr,” 
he said, and turning, gave the key to an 
old woman who stood trembling behind him, 
the poppies in her bonnet bobbing up and 
down like those in a Flanders field under the 
hot blasts of shrieking, swooping shells. He 
then saluted smartly, turned his clicked 
heels, and made a modish military exit. 

“Are you Vicky?” I asked the old woman, 
not yet showing myself. She answered 
“No” in a shaking voice. She was the 
cook. Vicky slept out, and please, sir, what 
was she to do? 

I told her to lock the door, to see that 
none of the enemy were left abaft the din- 
ing-room door, and then to bring me the 
key; explaining my identity and place in 
the house hurriedly as “Master Nolly’s 
friend back from France.” 

The feeling of relief that overspread the 
old face at the mention of my namesake 
was pathetic. She hurriedly hobbled up, 
after doing as she was bid, and handed me 
the key, unable to say more than “Master 
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Nolly’s friend—then it’s all right,” over and 
over again. This was later interspersed 
with: “The ruffians, the rag-tag bobtail ruf- 
fians, the riff-raff ruffians to be in this house, 
and ’Melia such a good girl, kep’ herself to 
herself so proper for the right man and all 
to no gocd if such riff-raff had her long es 
This went on until I was rid of her. 

I had stopped the runway, turning it back 
to stationary stairs that she might come up. 
I left it a runway as before, although not a 
moving one. Hurrying through the halls 
with the old woman at my heels, through 
the danger-zone urging her to keep as close 
to the wall as she could; I found the old 
general behind the barricade, still gripping 
his dragoon’s Colts bright, beady, shoe-but- 
ton eyes blazing, color high. With his skull- 
cap awry, and his scant snow-white top-knot 
ruffled, he iooked like the fierce old eagle 
who flies above our flag. 

“Ye’ll be hurryin’ up there, or there'll be 
an end of the truce,” came in stentorian 
tones from below. 

Assuring our Irish enemy aloud that I 
was hurrying, I outlined his offer to Gen- 
eral van Hollyhock and urged its ac- 
ceptance. 

“It irks one to pay such cutthroats,” the 
old general began. 

“Yes, sir,” I agreed patiently, “but there’s 
the old butler and the young girl and the 
cook, an old woman herself. Have we the 
right to expose them, no matter what we 
ourselves want to do?” 

“YVe’re not hurryin’. Ye’ll have one more 
minute and no more,” sang out the Ulster- 
man below. I looked from the general to 
the old woman, who was weeping unrestrain- 
edly. ; 

“Tl get it,” he growled. “Damn them.” 

“V’ll have it for you in a minute,” I yelled 
down to those below. Nor was it much 
longer before the old man, whom I lifted up 
and carried bodily to the safe which he 
opened, had handed me five packages of 
yellow bills, scowling the while but saying 
no word. 

“Here, cook,” I said, turning to the old 
woman. But the fright in her eyes was so 
great, I made up my mind to do the job 
myself. “Here it is,” I proclaimed, de- 
scending the stairway, the money held high 
in my hand,emy automatic swinging in its 
scabbard from the Sam Browne belt. Thus 
I advanced around the magnificent sweep of 
broad stairs until I was but a few feet above 
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as fine a lot of Christian and Jewish gentle- 
men as ever scuttled a ship or set fire to an 
orphan asylum. 

Chiefly they were foreigners, an under- 
sized lot, their faces hairy for the most part 
except where they were shaved to the blood, 
in which case a strip of blue-black extended 
from cheeks to chin. Their dress varied in 
the same way. The bearded clement wore 
the roughest sort of workmen’s clothes as 
filthy as their shirts, and unwashed hands. 
The blue-chinned ones, who resembled the 
figures on the walls of Babylon, were 
younger, and how they managed to move 
about in trousers so tight and so narrow 
amazed me. Their knee-length overcoats 
were of a type that is modish below Four- 
teenth Street; some even had collars of fur. 
These openly displayed automatics as blue 
as their chins. I inferred that I was in the 
presence of those pitiful thugs the French 
call “apaches,” the Americans “gunmen;” 
dangerous only as wolves are—in a pack. 
And there was a pack; twoscore if not more; 
amid the others a scattering of better- 
favored faces. These, like the Ulsterman, 
seemed dogged, defiant, and somewhat. 
ashamed of themselves. Their leader ad- 
vanced toward me, hand out for the money. 

“Order these fellows out of the house 
first,” I commanded. “You see, the money 
is here, so close you could snatch it if I went 
back on my word. Anyhow, one man can 
remain below to shoot me down if I attempt 
it. But the rest must go.” 

“Git the sugar first. Git your mitts on 
the jack. Nuttin’ doin’ till you glom the 
B. R., bo.” 

Such are samples of the advice of the 
Ulsterman’s cultured friends, the least offen- 
sive samples. But he waved aside these 
volunteer counselors, and bade them begone, 
and be quick about it. 

He was obeyed, albeit with utter unwill- 
ingness. 

“And be afther makin’ yerselves scarce in 
the streets or some copper’l! be about asking 
ye isn’t it yer pleasure to have a bit of a 
conversation with the chafe,” he advised in 
turn. “Go singly, or in couples, to 
Whalen’s Wharf. Yl be there befure you. 
Those already ar-rmed knows what they’re 
to do.” 

Thus the hall.was cleared until there re- 
mained below only the huge bulk of a 
sweatered person in a rough brown jersey 
coat buttoned up to his thick, burly throat. 
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ft had heard him addressed as Big Sam. 
With his shadow, Little Sam, a wisp of a 
man with a bright red tie drawing together 
into pavailel lines not an eighth of an inch 
apart, the two sides of a huge turn-down 
collar as high as a cuff, he stood guard, one 
of them on each side of the stairway. 

“Now, if you plaze,” said the Ulsterman, 
waving toward the library. Two terror- 
stricken servants, old Peahen, the butler, and 
a maid who looked like the best Ireland 
could do in the way of colleens advanced 
upward, passed me, and fled toward the 
upper reaches of the house. 

The Ulsterman followed them as far as 
the step below that one on which I stood. I 
handed him the money. He thanked me, 
said good night, and the affair seemed about 
to terminate thus tamely, almost like an 
ordinary affair of business. 

But, no! With a high unearthly shriek 
like that of some lost soul, one not imme- 
diately recognizable as Orme for all of his 
Vandyke beard, appeared from the shadows 
behind the stairs with startling suddenness 
and fired at me, point-blank. 

At first I did not know I had been hit, 
but the Irishman knew better and, tearing 
off his tweed cap, he beat out the blazing 
sleeve of my useless arm, his broad back pro- 
tecting me the while. As he touched me, 
my arm ceased to be numb; began instead 
such a burning that I could have screamed 
aloud. As it was I must have made some 
sort of moan. 

The Ulsterman turned, still protecting me 
with his body: 

“Ye dirthy scuts!” he screamed at them. 
“Ye’ve made me break me word and, by 
holy St. Pether, I’m done wid the lot of ye.” 

As he spoke I heard the clock intone the 
quarter hour; although all seemed gradually 
gcing black about me. 


THE FIFTH HOUR. 
How We Held the Stairs. 


At these angry words of the Ulsterman, 
Hassan Niljuddah, his coffee-colored face 
full of real concern, stepped out of the shad- 
ows aiso, and stood beside Orme, whose dis- 
figurement from the explosion had been such 
I had not at first recognized him. “Come, 
come,” said the self-styled Armenian, one 
hand hoiding down the muzzle of Orme’s 
new weapon, the other reached upward to 
the Ulsterman in anxious conciliation; 
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“come, come. There is very little time if 
that money is to reach Whalen’s Wharf. 
Hurry, Comrade Padraic a 

“Padraic be damned; it’s Pathrick me 
mother christened me and Pathrick I was 
among men who don’t break their wurds, 
and Pathrick Pll be from now on. Ye knew, 
the lot of ye, that ugly blighter was going 
to fire on a flag of thruce that I arranged 
meself and gave me wurd would be kept. 
And may the Howly Mither and me own 
sainted darlint of a mithereen, that’s up 
there by the side of her, forgive me the both 
of them that iver I was mixed up with a lot 
of lyin’ oath-breakin’ firers-on-a-flag-of- 
thruce. I’ve known in me sowl it was all 
wrrong, the long time now, but I kipt 
thinkin’ of the profiteers on one side and the 
loot on the ither, and of bein’ Gineral 
Pathrick Porticle, of the rebel arrmy like 
that lot in Roosha. May the howly saints 
forrgive an ignorrant scut fur knowing no 
betther. But it’s through I am wid ye and 
wid all sich divilment, too, and the hell wid 
the Comrade Padraic stuff and wid the lot 
of ye, beside.” ; 

As he spoke, he hurled upward the five 
packaves of money, hurled them up and 
through the balusters, and they fell just out- 
side the general’s door. ‘‘Go ahead—shoot!” 
Hassan hissed, releasing Orme’s revolver. 

A how! of gratified rage followed, but be- 
fore the disfigured man could lift his new 
weapon, I had fallen on my knees on the 
stairs and fired point-blank at him. I did 
the most merciful thing, for all his treachery. 
A far greater revenge would have been to 
disable his left arm, too, and leave him to 
live with his two shattered wrists and a hor- 
ribly disfigured face. But I fired for his 
heart, whipping my gun across the balusters 
to steady my shaking hand. 

That I had aimed accurately was evident 
from the way he clutched at the very place 
at which I had aimed; his look that of one 
suddenly sick. His silent collapse in a heap 
at the coffee-colored man’s feet occurred 
almost instantly. 

His fall was the beginning of a fight that 
will always recur to me like a nightmare 
rather than something that actually hap- 
pened. During it I kept conscious by a 
supreme psychical effort alone, physically 
I was done in when Orme’s shot seared my 
hitherto useless arm. 

Well for me this counter-shock had given 
back to me the use of it now, injured as it 
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was. The injury was only a flesh wound, 
the pain mostly from the burning clothes 
the shot had set afire. God knows I needed 
both arms and needed them worse than ever 
I had needed them before. When the fight- 
ing was at its height, I used the left arm as 
instinctively as I did the right one. 

And well for us it was, too, that the ma- 
jority of the blue-chinned ones, those pos- 
sessed of firearms, had gone first, and speed- 
ily scattering outside, as ordered, were gone 
beyond recall. For, ducking low, Hassan 
Niljuddah had fled fleetly to the door and 
disappeared the moment Orme fell at his 
feet. We were soon to know why. 

Not waiting for his return, the two Sams 
flung themselves into the fray; following 
them came two Russian Jews, both in light 
tan overcoats. Each seized upon whatever 
was handy for a weapon: The walls were 
covered with them, and none of the men 
seemed possessed of firearms. 

After firing two shots, my clip of car- 
tridges jammed somehow, one of these shots 
disabled the wrist of Little Sam, who imme- 
diately dropped the medieval mace he had 
caught up. The other missed Big Sam, my 
hand shook so. Then, finding my weapon 
useless in my hand, I followed the enemy’s 
example, and tore down from the wall a 
huge Civil War saber the sort cavalrymen 
carried, hurling my now useless gun at one 
of the advancing Slovenes, for I had not 
even enough time to replace it in its scab- 
bard, so quickly was he and his friends 
upon us. 

There we stood where the stairs widened 
as they swept around the curve on their way 
upward, Patrick Porticle, Ulsterman, and, as 
I later learned, erstwhile battalion sergeant 
major, B. E. F., and Oliver Curlew, Mary- 
lander, late lieutenant, C. E. F. And, al- 
though Porticle had been one of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Gallipoli expedition 
and was one of Allenby’s twentieth-century 
crusaders at the last capture of Jerusalem 
from the heathen, and I had been twice back 
and forth across the Marne, not to mention 
Loos and Hill 40, and other battle grounds 
not so historic, there in quiet old Hollyhock 
house, we fought the fight of our lives. 

Down went Big Sam under the first crack 
from Patrick’s super-blackjack, that swag- 
ger stick loaded with lead. Back went the 
second foreigner, head over heels, avoiding 
the sweep of my saber. But by now the 
door had opened, and returning reénforce- 
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ments, led by the coffee-colored gentleman, 
his eyes heavy with hate, poured in and up 
the stairs. 

They rushed us, instanter: five at one clip, 
more at the heels. I did for two with a 
sweep of my blade forward, the flat edge 
of it on the way back, a third had the point 
jammed at his chest. Porticle got in one 
good blow before he was caught about the 
knees, another as he was tottering. But, 
had not there sounded from above two heavy 
explosions, then two more, we had been van- 
quished then and there. 

We got our breath, while they fled to the 
library to reform. They returned bearing 
before them a long table. The width of the 
staircase permitted their holding this before 
them as a shield to cover their advance. 
They were armed now with weightier weap- 
ons than the brass knuckles, sandbags, and 
sticks with which they had made their first 
attack. There was a stand of old arms in 
the library, and, following the example of 
the first attackers, they had provided them- 
selves with short-bladed swords of the type 
medieval warriors once held in the left hand 
to ward off antagonists’ blows. Some few 
had rapiers, long knives, and the like. 

One man picked up the mace Little Sam 
had dropped when he received my shot over 
which he was still dancing about in pain; 
urging the others to revenge him. I have 
good reason to remember that mace, for it 
was the weapon that downed me. 

They came at us this time herded closely 
in behind the table, held at such an angle 
that it was difficult for the old general to 
shoot down at them; especially as a second 
and lighter table of the folding type, was 
held fanlike over the heads of the first con- 
tingent who advanced with the heavier one 
held before them. 

Their idea, a good one I must say, was to 
ram us backward by the sheer force of the 
table while others creeping beneath the table 
legs would ham-string us, I suppose. 

It was then that Patrick Porticle per- 
formed prodigies of valor. His swagger stick 
seemed everywhere, at once beating about 
their heads and rapping the shins of the 
advance guard. The latter caused one of 
them to loose his hold so that the table 
sagged downward at one end, giving me the 
chance to thrust at those others left un- 
guarded and temporarily drive them hack. 
Now Porticle’s swagger stick came down 
with a thwack sideways across the first 
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table, catching the hands holding the second 
one. With wild howls two men dropped 
it altogether, sucking at broken fingers as 
they picked themselves up. 

it was during this retreat that I advanced 
too far after them. One fellow who had 
fallen across the stairs leaped up behind me 
and brought down upon the back of my 
head something so heavy that the saber 
slipped from my numb fingers. I learned 
afterward it was that same mace Little Sam 
had dropped. 

Flashing lights with violet islands of the 
night between them leaped up before my 
eyes to vanish back into blackness and take 
me there with them. 

It was a long, long time before I remem- 
bered anything more. 


THE LAST HOUR. 


How Peace Came to Hollyhock House as 
Well as to the World. 


“And when the last penny piece had gone 
from me breeches pocket, I met this Solo- 
mon Sams that ye have in the hospital now 
—I’m thinking ’twas the old squire here 
that did the wurk for him, and did it well 
from the look of the fa-a-ce of him, which 
saves me saying bad ’cess to him and his 
like, he’s suffering already from the bad 
’cess some other par-r-ty has wished upon 
him.” 

“And this Solomon Sams persuaded you 
to join this organization?” 

“He said a rebellion was to occur this 
very night in New York no less, and needed 
no more than a pukka milithry man for the 
leader-r of the same to hold New Yor-rk in 
the hollow of his hand befure the marnin’. 
And bein’ Irish, as: perhaps ye’ve noticed, 
and havin’ had some exparience in street 
fighting befure I took her majesty’s shillin’ 
back in the old Boer days, and havin’ found 
as many to pat the retarned hayroes on the 
back as they was few to give them wurk to 
do that wasn’t back br-r-eaking, I was idjut 
enough, forninst the time they broke me 
wurd of honor and fired upon me flag of 
truce—idjut enough, I, sa-a-y, and it’s any 
man’s risk that calls me liar, to ally Pathrick 
Porticle, himself, with the bloody thayves 
and murderers I found them to be.” 

These words, and those preceding them 
that I have written down, came ficating out 
of the violet blackness, a steady throbbing 
in my formerly numb arm seeming to beat 
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time to their rhythm, as if the arm was not 
mine but that of some bandmaster’s. My 
head throbbed, too, as if some one was using 
it for a drum and beating a loud rataplan 
upon it. As I clawed at my hair, some one 
caught my hand in a kindly clasp. - 

“You are prepared to testify to all this, 
Sergeant Porticle?” queried the legal voice 
that had asked concerning Solomon Sams. 

“T’ve no taste for it, that I'll teli ye plain, 
gintlemin, for ’twas always me mind that 
the lad that rounded on his pals was good 
picking for the cat’s-meat man, and no more, 
bad ’cess to him; but 2 

Some one had my chest bared and his ear 
at my heart. Then my arm was bared, too, 
and the upper part of it wiped with some- 
thing cool. Followed the sharp stabbing 
pain of a needle thrust. 

Slowly the voices receded, the throbbing 
in my arm beat time slower and slower; 
finally it ceased. As the voices faded out 
altogether, the velvety blackness closed over 
me again. 

It was daylight, bright and sunny day- 
light, that greeted my eyes when, suddenly, 
for no particular reason, I opened, and as 
suddenly, blinded by the glare, shut them 
again. A kind voice, pitched low, was in my 
ears, and something bitter-sweet was put to 
my lips. I swallowed it and sleep seemed 
to come at me in great waves like those of 
an engulfing sea. 

When again I became conscious, I lay 
stupefied, not knowing where I was, or 
greatly caring. I was warm, quiet, and con- 
tent. When I opened my eyes it was to see 
the sun on a certain Chinese panel portray- 
ing waterfowl in watered silk. I remem- 
bered this panel. 

I moved my head for further identifica- 
tion and saw the old general in his wheeled 
chair, fully dressed as I had seen him the 
evening before. A fire burned cheerily in an 
old-fashioned grate, its tiles depicting tiny 
blue horses dragging along blue canal boats 
out of all proportion to their size, while blue 
windmills waved in the background, and 
chubby blue sailing boats navigated seas full 
of blue dolphins that leaped. Through the 
window that let in the sunlight, I saw the 
bare branches of Washington Square. 

Presently the general became aware of my 
eyes fixed upon him in mute inquiry. He 
motioned to a quietly moving nurse I had 
not seen who moved his chair close to me. 

“T will answer your questions before you 
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ask them, my boy,” he said, taking my 
feverish hand in his, which, for all it was so 
withered, felt surprisingly cool and iresh. 
“The doctor has said you must not talk 
and when you awake must go immediately 
to sleep again. Lack of nutriment combined 
with a rather nasty blow on your head have 
combined to——” 

“But my arm—i # 

“Ves—it will be well again. The shot 
seems to have stirred the almost atrophied 
muscles back to life again. But you must 
obey the doctor and not speak. If will teil 
you all you need to know, then nurse here 
shall give you your sleeping mixture. 1 
sent Peahen off for the police by the back 
way while you and that Irishman were put- 
ting up your gallant fight. They came, 
along with some soldiers they had picked up 
in the crowd, and put an end to it or our 
Trish friend would not be here. He is sleep- 
ing upstairs now. We will have use for such 
a brave fellow in making a new Hollyhock, 
you and f. From his information, a quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition intended for 
abroad, was saved. The money noi arriving, 
the Bolshevists, or whatever they call them- 
selves, had rushed the wharf and killed the 
night watchman. Thanks to the police, the 
bomb squad as they are called, and the D. 
J. operatives, the stuff was saved before they 
laid hands on it. You have been Provi- 
dence’s unwitting instrument for saving the 
city from God alone knows what atrocities 
’ they planned last night. What would have 
happened with an armed and organized mob 
—it is too ghastly to bear thinking of. It 
would have been so easy, too; with every 
one away from home, with great crowds 
marching, who would have noticed this one 
until it was too late? Thousands were to 
have been armed au 

He told me more, but I scarcely heard. 
My mind was on another thing. 

“Horace?” I gulped; then was sorry, for 
his old face fell into lines pitiful to see. 

“Fortunately he is dead. ‘The first thing 
his murderous friends sought to use in their 
favor was the confession of one James 
Quigley, a burglar, called “Handy Jim,” 
who claimed to have come upon Forace 
over the dead body of Harmon Winiterson 
one night when he, Quigley, broke in the 
house to rob. Horace, who was ingenious 
encugh, alas, where evil was concerned, per- 
suaded the burglar to go on with his work, 
open the safe burglariously, and leave such 
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traces that the police would think Winterson 
had been killed while defending his home 
from a housebreaker. Whereas, in reality, 
Horace had been visiting his wife. Win- 
terson eniered unexpectedly and in the 
struggle that followed, died at Horace’s 
hands. 

“he police were hoodwinked by the bur- 
glary theory. Meanwhile, Horace was sys- 
tematicaliy bled by Quigley. o-night he 
was to have given him five thousand dollars. 
Horace asked me for it—I did not know 
why then—and when I refused, became vio- 
lent and claimed as sole heir he was entitled 
to it. it was then I changed my will. When 
I was about to sign it, your brick came fly- 
ing in ue 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted feverishly, “I 
understand all that. But—what—what was 
in Horace’s pockets when he was found?” 

The old man looked at me as well folk 
look at sick folk supposed to have lost their 
senses. But seeing I was about to repeat 
my request, he replied, sinking his voice so 
that the nurse might not hear: 

“Fortunately, I can answer you. Before 
the coroner arrived I removed everything 
for fear something incriminating would be 
found. I restored the usual trinkets which 
were all I found there except—this!” 

He took from an inner pocket a long 
leather case cuntaining a hypodermic syringe 
and several small bottles containing alka- 
loids put up in smal! pellets, each one a 
therapeutic dose. 

“Semething may be forgiven him as the 
victim of a drug habit,” I heard the old man 
whisper, as he stared at the outfit in his 
hand. 

For a moment I was in doubt whether or 
not to undeceive him. For my trench ex- 
periences had included, during my early 
days as a Tommy, the work of bringing 
bodies from No Man’s Land to dugout dress- 
ing stations. I had been trusted, as few 
were, with a case of my own and could 
give relief in cases of great pain when the 
surgeons had their hands full. So I knew 
all the anodynes, drugs that cause euphoria 
in giving relief, 

These bottles contained neither narcotics 
nor hypnotics; only violent heart stimu- 
lants; those of the strychnine group that, if 
administered in any quantity, would quicken 
the beats of a weak heart until they were 
more than such a faulty mechanism could 
stand. 
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The general, for instance, need have been 
given very little more than a therapeutic 
dose to have died apparently of the heart 
disease that is the frequent concomitant of 
oid age. None need have been the wiser. 
And there the dose was, the dose that would 
do it! 

For the barrel of the syringe was still 
loaded with a colorless liquid, which, how- 
ever, was beginning to leave at the bottom a 
precipitate of something originally dissolved 
when the liquid was hot. Morxeover, the 
hypodermic syringe, evidently, had been re- 
placed in a.great hurry for the needle was 
bent double, the piston remained drawn 
back, out of place. The whole affair had 
evidently been jammed into the case in its 
entirety. In the usual course of events, the 
needle would have been unscrewed before it 
was replaced: there was a compartment for 
it, too, alongside the three little tubes, the 
first containing cactine, the second digitalin, 
the third nitroglycerin. Which one the 
liquid held I could not know except after 
an analysis that would never take place. But 
one of the three it was, and it was apparent 
to me now that, had I not thrown that 
brick when I did, Horace would have been 
twice a murderer. 

Again I remembered the connection be- 
tween his position when he bent over his 
grandfather and that of the fallen brick. 
Evidently he had been about to give the 
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fatal dose from behind when my missile 
came crashing through. But there was no 
need for his intended victim to know the 
truth now that Horace himself had met his 
death instead. 

“Yes, poor Horace,” I said faintly. : 

“No, not poor Horace!” said his grand- 
father grimiy. “For his bargain with those 
men was that they should have what my 
safe contained if both you and I were put 
out of the way, and he was left bound and 
gagged, a victim also, after, I presume, de- 
stroying the will you carried. Not poor 
Horace, Nolly, no.” 

This was no news to me, although I did 
not tell him so. 

“General, you will forgive me—but—doc- 
tor’s orders,” said the quiet, competent 
woman in white linen who now came to 
the other side of the bed. 

“Right, nurse,” he agreed. ‘Sleep, Nolly, 
and get well. Remember I have only you to 
belp me with Hollyhock. Do you believe 
your namesake guided you—that God sent 
you here—now?” 

What he saw in my face could not have 
been put into a mere affirmative. He 
gripped my hand again. The nurse gave me 
the sweetest-bitter draft and again every- 
thing in the room faded away. 

Thus, when the nation rejoiced over the 
peace that had come into the world at last, 
ypeace also came to the House of Hollyhock. 


THE END. 


Fp 


NO APPEAL NOTED 


N one section of Alabama there persists an out-of-date reliance upon alcohol as a foun- 


| tain of eloquence. 


Before a judge in that neighborhood there appeared one morning 


a young attorney who, if alcohol had been an oratorical fountain, could easily have 
been relied upon to produce a seven-seas effect of flowered speech. 


“Sir!” thundered the judge. “I shall fine you for contempt of court. 


I consider— 


and it is no impulsive, ill-considered opinion either—that you’re a disgrace to your fam- 


ily and a humiliation to yourself!” 


The exemplar of red liquor as an aid to oratory stood up and, by herculean effort, 


kept himself steady on his feet. 


“May it please your honor,” he said, profoundly solemn, “it has been my more or 


less great honor to practice in this court for ten years; and you will allow me to state, here 
and now, that for the first time you have delivered yourself of an opinion from which I can 
take no appeal.” 
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By Roy H. Hinds 
Author of * The Time Thief,” ‘Thirty Guns,” Ete. 


A good contrast to the Witwer story in this issue. 


The Witwer 


judge is a gay old bird, but the Hinds lawyer is a grim old buzzard 


inal lawyer in both senses of the term. 

He not only went to law for crimi- 

nals, but also went to crime for law. 
Business in each line was dull as a spring 
class in arithmetic. - 

His particular stripe of client, the pick-up 
crook, was scarce. The pick-ups are the 
idle ne’er-do-wells whom the police haul in 
every time a crime stirs the city and they 
are unable to lay hands on the guilty parties. 
They are the catch of the dragnet—not 
guilty of anything the police know about, 
but still of sufficient shadiness to warrant a 
trip to the Isiand if crime is showing a burst 
of speed. 

The name oi an innocent man on the 
record of convictions counts for as much as 
the name of a guilty man with a public 
which demaads arrests-—any kind ef arrests 
——when houses are being looted and citizens 
are being tapped on the head in dark places. 

There never was a dragnet cast which 
didn’t yank in a number of honest-to-good- 
ness crooks, and possibly that fact justifies 
the yanking in also of a goodly number of 
the innocent. For it is written that there 
shall be great joy at headquarters over the 
sloughing of one sinner though ninety and 
nine nonsinners are also sloughed. 

The pick-up evildoers, against whom there 
were no specific criminal charges, were duck 
meat to the greedy palate of Lyman Tucker- 
berry. Many of them sent for him—will- 
ing to yield up all the money they could 
scrape together to dodge a irip to the 
Island. 

Mr. Tuckerberry, in dignified pose beiore 
their celis, would orate st length upon the 
injustice of jailing innocent men; he would 
mention a fee which put to shame the coun- 
sel for the defense in the Thaw trial; he 
would hagele and barter until he squeezed 
the last drop of copper froin the wriggling 


: YMAN TUCEKERBERRY was a crim- 


client—and then he would return to his 
dingy office in Chambers Street, to pick out 
a pausible alibi from his bag of tricks. 
Criminals knew he would stop at nothing for 
a fee. He was a miser, too. A burglar 
whom he had saved from upriver, and who 
subsequently jimmied many a window to 
pay his bill, declared that Lyman Tucker- 
berry had the first dollar he ever stole. 

But business now was listless. There was 
scarcely a ripple, let alone a wave, on the 
sea of crime. Of course, there was crime, 
but the tide had not swelled so much as to 
goad the police to indiscriminate arrests. 

Mr. Tuckerberry, his idle feet upon his 
idle desk and his hands clasped in such 
fashion as to make a church steeple of his 
forefingers, with the tip of his chin against 
the tip of the steeple, mused upon the de- 
cadence of the day. 

He was a very tall man, with a tall, thin 
head. He constantly strove to cast his face 
into a Romanesque pose, but his visage was 
too crafty to lend itself readily to that placid 
dignity. His eyes were ferrety and barbs 
of cunning darted from their pupils like 
poisoned javelins. His age was uncertain, 
but there were wrinkles which told he was 
no longer young. A thatch of bristling, 
tawny hair was plentifully salted with gray. 

As Mr. Tuckerberry sat musing thus he 
perceived the sketchy shadow of a head and 
upper body cast upon the ground glass of 
his door. ‘The shadow was motionless for 
a roment, an inquisitive motionlessness— 
and then the knob turned. The shadow at 
once evolved itself into the living figure of 
a slender young man, dressed with meticu- 
lous taste. 

Mr. Tuckerberrv’s feet had found the 
floor, and his lean body had bent over an 
epen volume at the moment the young 
man’s hand touched the knob, so the latter 
knew nothing of the lawyer’s idleness or 
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nothing of the joy which his entrance had 
aroused in the lean breast of the legal gen- 
tieman. He didn’t know that he was as wel- 
come as a wart in a beauty parlor. 

“Won’t you have a chair in the inner 
office?” Mr. Tuckerberry invited. He spoke 
in his most impressive legal boom and waved 
his hand toward an open doorway between 
the two offices. He pursued: “I'll talk with 
you in a moment. Ii you will pardon me, 
I'll jot down a few notes here while I have 
them fresh in mind.” 

“Go right ahead, sir. I’m in no hurry.” 
The visitor proceeded to a chair within the 
inner office. 

“Thank you.” The lawyer, with almost 
inaudible muttering, for a few moments 
made much ado about nothing with paper 
and pencil. Then he placed the sheet of 
paper in the open book and shut the volume 
with a resounding thump. In a moment he 
was seated at his private desk. 

“Now, then,” as he lifted his eyes to the 
caller’s genial face, “what can I do for you, 
sir?” 

“Yowre Lyman Tuckerberry.” It was 
half a question and half a statement of the 
obvious, for the name was on the ground 
glass of the door. 

“T am, sir.” 

“My name is Thurston,” the young man 
volunteered. His voice was soft and pleas- 
ant. “Oliver Thurston. Possibly you have 
heard of me?” 

“Thurston—Oliver Thurston,” repeated 
Mr. Tuckerberry. His -brow drew into a 
thoughtful pucker. ‘‘The name is familiar, 
but——” 

“T am sometimes called ‘Speck’ Thurs- 
ton.” 

“Ah, yes—Speck Thurston.” The attor- 
ney’s eyes squinted and his head nodded 
understandingly. “I ave heard of Speck 
Thurston.” 

“And possibly,” suggested Speck Thurs- 
ton, “you can recall in what connection you 
heard the name?” 

“Tf my memory serves me aright,” the 
lawyer stated musingly, “the name is asso- 
ciated with certain surgical operations of a 
financial nature; io be perfectly frank, the 
operations consisted of the removal of super- 
fluous wealth from the systems of some few 
good citizens. Am I right, sir?” 

“You are quite right,” Mr. Thurston 
smiled. 

“And the operations, if I recall them cor- 
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rectly, were highly successful, though they 
might have been slightly painful to the pa- 
tients.” 

Mr. Thurston’s smile broadened into a 
gratified grin. Speck Thurston was quite 
proud of his abilities. To draw further com- 
pliment, he inquired: “And what might you 
mean by that, sir?” 

“T mean that our friends, the police, never 
quite caught up with the surgeon—after the 
patients howled.” 

“T think I understand you, sir. No, the 
police never quite caught up with the sur- 
geon, although they came close at times. 
In other words, they laid hands on me sev- 
eral times, but they never could convince a 
jury that the operations warranted an ex- 
tended vacation.” 

“JT do recall now that Speck Thurston 
never was convicted,” admitted Mr. Tucker- 
berry. 

Vainglory overspread the young man’s 
countenance. He said: ‘Indeed he was 
never convicted. Indeed he was not, but”— 
and petulant annoyance crept into his words 
—“but it is very embarrassing to have these 
charges coming up ever so often. I con- 
template an extended visit in the city, and 
thought I would take the precaution this 
time to employ legal counsel in advance— 
counsel that I may need at any moment, 
and which, again, I may not need. Let us 
hope I will not need it.” 

“By all means, sir.” 

“But at present I feel that it is.best to be 
prepared. I know only too well, sir, how 
difficult it is after—ah—a man has been 
incarcerated, for him to assist his counsel 
in preparing a defense. I thought it might 
be well for me to confide in counsel just 
what is to be the nature of my business 
transactions. From that point, and with 
plenty of time, my counsel should be en- 
abled to prepare a defense suited to almost 
any occasion. If—ah—if the client should 
get into difficulties—don’t you see, sir—his 
counsel would be on hand at once with a 
suitable defense on tap.” 

“J should say that is a good plan.” The 
fee-hungry lawyer nodded agreeably. ‘In 
fact, all men of enterprise—all successful 
business establishments—employ permanent 
counsel, whether or not there is need of such 
services all the time.” 

“That is precisely my position. I haven’t 
any more time to spend in jail than any 
other business man. In fact, those things 
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seriously interfere with my affairs. On some 
occasions, it has even been necessary for me 
to leave the city.” 

“A rank injustice!” 

“Quite so—quite so.’ Mr. Thurston 
cleared his throat. “And now, Mr. Tucker- 
berry, certain friends of mine have sug- 
gested that you might find time to interest 
yourself in my affairs.” 

“And who are the friends, please?” 

“Well, I will mention Frank Gunn— 
sometimes called ‘The Gun’—and Edward 
Mowrey, known to his intimates as ‘Mowrey 
the Whaler;’ or——” 

“That will do, sir,” interjected Mr. Tuck- 
erberry. “Those names are sufficient. I 
presume you brought credentials.” 

Whereupon Speck Thurston handed to the 
lawyer the one-half part of a walnut shell. 
Their manner indicated that this detail was 
some mystic medium of confidence in the 
shady paths along which these men stole 
their way through life. 

Mr. Tuckerberry handed the shell back, 
and inquired: ‘And how did this shell-come 
to be split in’ half?” 

Speck Thurston, in the tone of a man 
repeating a lesson, answered: “I divided it 
with a mutual friend.” : 

“Very well, sir.” Had the lawyer had any 
misgivings as to the reliability of Speck 
Thurston, they were now completely dis- 
pelled. He studied his prospective client 
curiously. ‘Of course,” he suggested, “I 
can’t undertake to guarantee that you will 
not be arrested. The best I can do is to 
protect you against conviction. I have no 
method of preventing arrests.” 

“I understand that,” Thurston assured 
him, “but you can save me from the weari- 
some detentions which the police inflict on 
innocent men against whom they have no 
clear case. I wish to avoid the humdrum 
continuances which they resort to, to keep 
a man in jail until they can build up a case. 
If I should happen to be arrested, I wish 
to get out at once. I wish to have a lawyer 
ready with a case—with an alibi. I want 
him to act immediately, and if the police 
skould have a case against me, of course I 
shall expect my counsel to produce the best 
he has. In other words, I want a scries of 
alibis prepared, so there will be no hitch 
either in safety or speed, if danger threat- 
ens.” 

“And may I ask how much you regard 
such protection as worth?” 
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“It is you who will set the price,” was 
the smiling rejoinder. “You are the sales- 
man.” 

“I should say a hundred dollars a week 
is bed 


“That is a fair figure.” Speck Thurston 
was not conscious of his interruption, so 
slowly was Mr. Tuckerberry speaking, but 
in a moment he learned that the lawyer had 
not finished his financial statement. 

“T should say a hundred dollars a week,” 
the legal gentleman pressed on relentlessly, 
“is a nominal fee for such protection—to be 
paid each week in advance, whether or not 
my services are required. And then I should 
say that a thousand dollars, in advance, at 
each arrest, would enable your counsel to 
prepare an unassailable defense.” 

“That is rather more than I had esti- 
mated,” said Thurston. The trace of a 
frown was on his face. es 

“T am stating a minimum,” Mr. Tucker- 
berry countered, “a minimum based upon 
years of experience at the bar. Also, it is 
an unusual thing for a lawyer to sell his 
services until he knows just what is going 
to be required of him. In this case, I am 
guaranteeing to keep you from prison—not. 
jail, mind you—for a certain fee. It may 
develop that I have more to do than [I 
anticipate, in which event I shall be the 
loser; unless I am compelled by circum- 
stances of the moment, to draw heavier upon 
you.” 

Thurston produced a one-hundred-dollar 
bill and laid it on the desk. He was not 
penurious. He announced, with a smile: 
“Your terms are satisfactory. A week from 
to-day I will turn in a like amount. And 
now, possibly I should inform you of the 
first transaction I have in mind.” 

“Quite right. Permit me, please, to as- 
certain the facts in systematic order. Now, 
in case you are arrested, will you be on the 
books as Oliver Thurston?” 

“What do you think best? You are my 
counsel.” 

The lawyer meditated profoundly. He 
stated: “I should advise you to use the 
name of Oliver Thurston. The subterfuge 
of an assumed name will gain you nothing. 
Your identity could be established within 
a few hours, at the most, and a straightfor- 
ward admission of your identity will do more 
good than au evasion which is bound to fall 
flat.” 

“Then I shall be Oliver Thurston.” 
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“And I should like to inquire, Mr. Thurs- 
ton, what your occupation is in the city.” 

“Tam here on a vacation—living at the 
Hotel Markley.” 

“Um-m-m,” mused his counsel. “It would 
be better if you had some occupation—some 
desirable connection, I mean, as a means of 
livelihood, in case of complications.” 

“You are my counsel,” rejoined Mr. 
Thurston. “If you can suggest an occupa- 
tion which will not draw upon my time, and 
in which there is no work, I will be glad to 
consider it.” 

“Y will think that over.” 

“J am employing counsel in order to pur- 
sue my business without undue interference. 
If I were seeking a job, I would advertise 
in the newspapers.” 

“Surely—but remember, please, the value 
of an ostensible, occupation to an alibi. 
However, that is a detail to be attended to 
later. Now, then, the exact line of your 
business is——”’ 

“T am engaged now in a transaction 
through which I expect to profit by making 
a certain gentleman trustful of me.” 

“Your specialty is inspiring confidence?” 

“That is a shorter way of putting it.” 

“Vou are playing a confidence game—is 
that it?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Very well. Now let us get down to busi- 
ness. Details, please?” 

They smiled into each other’s eyes. Bar- 
riers of reserve were flung aside. Mr. Oliver 
Thurston said: “I have a friend in the city, 
a young man named Alfred Giddings. He 
thinks a great deal of me and I of him; but 
Alfred has too much money—for him. He 
has been a laborer all his life, and suddenly 
he inherited five thousand dollars. I read 
the story in the newspapers, just a brief 
item, and somehow I got the idea that Alfred 
and me should become friends. No neces- 
sity of going into details. I looked him up, 
and he took a fancy to me. Aside from the 
five thousand dollars, Alfred had a few hun- 
dred saved up. He at once quit his job 
‘under the impression that the five thousand 
will keep him all his life. You ses, it’s 
skmply too much money for Alired.” 

“How much too much?” 

“Why, just five thousand dollars too 
much. Alfred isn’t used to money—and Pm 
afraid he might be led astray by it.” 

“And you propose to save your young 
friend by removing the evil?” 
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“Precisely.” 

“A very good idea. Now, does Alfred 
Giddings know that your name is Oliver 
Thurston?” 

Speck Thurston smiled a wan smile of 
patronage. ‘I hardly think he does,” he re- 
plied. “At least, J haven’t told him.” 

“T understand; I don’t mean to ask idle 
questions, but there is nothing iike having 
all the details.” 

“Assuredly not,” the ,confidence man 
agreed. ‘Well, Alfred knows me as Wilbur 
Delaney, of Sioux City, Iowa; in the city 
on business and living with friends in 
Brooklyn. He will always know me as such, 
unless the police should creep up and fill his 
ear with whisperings.” 

“And is there any danger of that—any 
more than usual?” 

“T don’t believe there is. I expect to close 
my deal with Alfred without hindrance. The 
proceeds will set me into something bigger 
—and possibly more precarious. I may 
need your counsel in the big deals. How- 
ever, Alfred is no fool. I «can’t grab his 
money and run. That would be crude work 
anyway, and something to which I wouldn’t 
stoop. I'll have it honestly or not at all. 
T’ll talk him out of it—he must give it to 
me with his own hands, and willingly; and 
the money is perfectly safe so far as I am 
concerned if it’ has to await a thief.” 

These remarks were made very solemnly, 
and Mr. Tuckerberry knew crooks well 
enough not to smile. The classy confidence 
man does not think himself a thief—he 
thinks he is an artist; and will no more bend 
to raw thievery of the thug type than will 
a landscape painter to barn painting. And 
the thug has a contempt for the classy “con” 
man. 

Mr. Thurston continued: “The money is 
in the bank. To-morrow he will draw it out, 
at my suggestion. You see, Alfred is down 
now to the five thousand dollars—so I’ve 
prevailed on him to invest his fortune in 
my billiard hall in the West. He will be- 
come my partner. He will have an equal 
share in the business. He will have nothing 
to do but stand at the cash register and take 
in money. He can wear a white collar all 
day—and all night, if he wants to. It’s a 
splendid chance for a young man who never 
did anything but hard work. And, of 
course, everything wili be levely until Al- 
fred finds out thai there is no billiard hall 
and no money. But by that time I will be 
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numbered among the missing. He doesn’t 
know where I live, and I run only the chance 
of Alfred coming across me on the street— 
and there are many streets, and about six 
million people, in New York.” 

“Not a difficult game, I take it?” smiled 
the lawyer. A shrewd twinkle in his eye was 
stifled before it was noticed by his client. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to this,” and Speck 
Thurston waved his hand easily. “But I 
will then have a working capital for the 
bigger things. Now, for protection, I wish 
you would prepare an alibi in the Giddings 
case-—-fur use should difficulties present 
themseives.” 

“You are to get the five thousand dollars 
to-morrow?” 

“That is my idea.” 

Lyman Tuckerberry meditated. ‘Come 
to me at nine in the morning,” he advised, 
“and Dll take care of you.” 

Thurston suggested: “The money is to 
change hands at about noon.” 

“There will be plenty of time.” 

Speck Thurston arose. “I'll be here at 
nine in the morning,” he promised. Where- 
upon he departed. 

At nine o’clock next morning Mr. Thurs- 
ton called. Mr. Tuckerberry had two plans 
—oue of which he undertook to unfold to 
his trusting client. 

The other plan he kept strictly to him- 
self, and it was with difficulty that he re- 
strained a chuckle every time it popped into 
his mind. 

Mr. Tuckerberry soon led Mr. Thurston 
to a small clothing store in a downtown 
street off Broadway. The proprietor had 
been interviewed by the lawyer the night 
before. The proprietor was on Mr. Tucker- 
berry’s list, which meant that, for a con- 
sideration, he wouldn’t mind saying certain 
things on the witness stand. Mr. Tucker- 
berry had an extensive and varied list. His 
“worn-out witnesses” provided him with 
fresh names. 

“Nir. Ash,” said the eminent counsel, “this 


is Mr. Thurston.” The stranger shook 
hands. Mr. Tuckerberry proceeded: “Mr. 


Thurston wishes to have you join him at 
lunch to-day—say, eleven o’clock. Is that 
convenient? Yes? Very well. He has 
some matters he wishes to talk over, so you 
had better arrange to be away from the 
store about three hours.” 

Mr. Ash bowed. “I should be delighted,” 
he said. 

12B Pe 
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Speck Thurston started to 
cB ut———” 

His counsel nudged him. “Now, my dear 
Mr. Thurston, pleasé permit me to arrange 
this.” 

A glimmer of understanding came to the 
confidence man. He made no further objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuckerberry resumed: “And, Mr. 
Ash, you’d better take a good look at Mr. 
Thurston. He may wish identification some 
time at the bank, or something like that.” 

Mr. Ash took a good look at Mr. Thurs- 
ton, and the lawyer and his client departed. 
They went to a restaurant not far from 
Mr. Ash’s store. They sat at an isolated 
table, though they were the only patrons 
in the place, for it was mid-forenoon. Soon 
a waiter with a very red nose and a hideous 
smile approached. He also was on Mr. 
Tuckerberry’s list. 

“Arthur,” said the lawyer, “this is Mr. 
Thurston—though it isn’t necessary for you 
to remember his name. You may bring us 
coffee, please; and while we are drinking it, 
you may take a good look at Mr. Thurs- 
ton.” 

The waiter did as he was bidden. Mr. 
Tuckerberry continued his instructions: 
“Mr. Ash, whom you know quite well, and 
Mr. Thurston are going to have lunch here © 
at eleven o'clock to-day. They will de- 
part about two in the afternoon. There will _ 
be many cigars smoked after lunch, and 
there will be an extended conference. You 
will have this table during that time?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” Arthur replied. 

“Good! And you will know Mr. Thurs- 
ton wherever you see him? Good! Now, 
Arthur, what day is this?” 

“Tuesday, the eleventh, sir.” 

“And how will you remember that they 
took lunch here on this Tuesday, if you 
should be asked about it a week or a month 
from now?” 

“Because it was the second day of my 
service here, sir; and Mr. Thurston gave me 
a five-dollar tip.” 

“Very good, Arthur. And how will you 
recall that they lunched from eleven to 
two?” 

“Because I was intending to ask off at 
twelve o’clock, sir; but I didn’t wish to leave 
them with another waiter.” 

“Very, very good. And now, Arthur, let 
me have a copy of your luncheon menu for 
to-day.” 


interpose. 
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The menu card laid before him, Mr. 
Tuckerberry jotted down in a note book sev- 
eral of the items listed thereon. Whereupon 
the lawyer led his client to the street. 

“Now, Mr. Thurston,” he chuckled, “to- 
day is Tuesday, the eleventh. You had 
lunch with Mr. Ash. If called upon, you 
can te!l just what you ate—and Mr. Ash 
and Arthur will recall the same thing. Your 
friend, Alfred Giddings, is out of his head 
if he says you took money away from him 
at noon, and far uptown. How could that 
possibly be, I ask you? Now run along.” 

The lawyer and his client separated. 

_ Alfred Giddings and his money soon 
parted. It couldn’t be otherwise. Alfred 
Giddings, by nature, was very trustful. 
Speck Thurston, by nature and acquired ac- 
_ complishments, was very trust inspiring. It 
was an old story to Speck Thurston. The 
transaction cheered him only to the extent 
of providing him with capital for more ex- 
citing “drags.” It in no way whetted his 
vanity—jt wasn’t a difficult job. It rather 
bored hint. The five thousand dollars was 


handed over in simple confidence, and soon 


he was missing. 

The money changed hands between twelve 
and one o'clock in the upper East Side. Mr. 
Thurston, theoretically, was dining far 
‘downtown. Soon he disappeared from the 
life of Alfred Giddings. : 

Lyman Tuckerberry, later in the day, 
learned from Speck Thurston that the 
“deal” had been closed. 

“Y should advise you,” the lawyer cau- 
tioned his client, ‘‘to lay that money away 
for several days. I would not advise a 
bank—neither should you hide it in your 
room.” 

Speck was annoyed. He _ rejoined: 
“Thanks very much, but this isn’t the first, 
nor even the second, transaction for me. 
The money is where it won’t be found.” 

“That is very good. I have great respect 
for your wisdom.” 

“Phank you, sir.” 

Lyman Tuckerberry surmised that the 
money had been “planted” with a friend. 
He chuckled. That is exactly what he 
wished. 

In some mysterious manner the police 
were informed that Oliver, alias -Speck, 
Thurston was living at the Hotel Markley. 
One afiernoon they looked him up, with the 
result that Mr. Thurston found himself com- 
pletely encompassed within three steel walls, 
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a barred door, a steel ceiling, and a cement 
floor. The door was locked. The dull 
monotone and jabberings of a police station 
lockup fell upon his ears. At the far end 
of the corridor a “drunk” snored furiously. 
In the adjacent cell @ prisoner clamored for 
the turnkey, but the turnkey, wherever he 
was, ignored his cries. 

Lyman Tuckerberry soon arrived. Speck, 
when he was booked, had demanded the 
privilege of counsel. The sergeant had tele- 
phoned at his request. They were granted 
private conference. 

“How did this happen?” queried the at- 
torney. 

“Don’t ask me,” replied Speck. “I don’t 
know whether I’m held in the Giddings case 
or not. They booked me in ‘suspicion. ” 

“Vl find out.” 

“Do that, please—and demand a hearing 
in the morning.” 

He did. Whereupon Mr. Oliver Thurston 
learned that he was being held in connec- 
tion with a little “transaction” he had pulled 
eff two years ago, and of which he had been 
quite proud—in the firm belief that the 
police never even remotely suspected him, 

It was a hard blow. It was a clean case 
against him if the police should bring in 
the victim to identify Mr. Thurston, for Mr. 
Thurston had been foolish enough to write 
his ‘‘chump” a letter—in his own handwrit- 
ing; and if the chump ever produced that 
letter, it was all off. Undoubtedly the police 
had specimens of Mr. Thurston’s handwrit- 
ing for purposes of comparison. The police 
of the city are very thorough when it comes 
to cataloguing known criminals, 

The police did that very thing. After it 
was all over at the hearing and Speck Thurs- 
ton had been held for the grand jury, he 
emitted a groan of despair. Lyman Tucker- 
berry, his counsel, chuckled inwardly. He 
bade his client be of cheer, promising that in 
a few days he would produce an alibi that 
was unbeatable. To blazes with the hand- 
writing! Wasn’t the word of six reputable 
citizens stronger with a jury than the tech- 
nical testimony of handwriting experts? He 
would confront the jury with a clear case of 
evidence. He would prove that another man 
had imitated Thurston’s writing. 

Mr. Tuckerberry, in his oifce, composed 
himself icr reflection as to the amount of 
money it would recwire to conduct the de- 
fense of Oliver Thurston. Decision wasn’t 
long in coming. 
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“I think,” he mused, “that I will charge 
him the same amount that he charged Al- 
fred Giddings for a half interest in that 
Sioux City billiard hall. Five thousand dol- 
lars.” The figure was very comiorting. He 
repeated it several times. 

The next day, very early in the morning, 
he laid his proposition betwre the incarcer- 
ated Speck Thurston. Speck demurred. 
He protesied. Furthermore, he raved. He 
said things that weren’t nice. But finally, 
after a futile attempt to pay half the money 
down and the remainder on acquityl, he ac- 
ceded. He gave Mr. Tuckerberry instruc- 
tions to get the money. He directed him 
to the friend who had it. Mr. Tuckenerry 
got it. 

About noon he returned to his office, with 
the fee. 
wrapped in brown paper—just as it had 
been delivered by Mr. Thurston to his 
friend. Mr. Tuckerberry locked himself in 
his office. Then he locked himself in his 
private office. He drew the window shade. 
He unwrapped the money. There it was, 
fifty crisp one-hundred-dollar bills! 

Over and over, Lyman Tuckerberry 
counted the money. Sometimes he skipped 
a bill, getting a total of only forty-nine; and 
then he would have to count the money all 
over again, although he knew there was five 
thousand dollars there. It was a joyful task. 
A happy thought struck him. 

He would dispose of this new money. 
Possibly the bank from which Alfred Gid- 
dings had drawn it had given the police 
serial numbers which would enable them to 
trace it. Jt was highly improbable, but pos- 
sible. Lyman Tuckerberry never lost sight 
of possibilities. Supposing the money of 
Alfred Giddings were found in his posses- 
sion? He would be compelled to give it up. 

‘The money would be traced back to Speck 
Thurston, and thence to Alfred Giddings. 
No doubt the police were working quietly 
on the Giddings case. The story hadn’t 
appeared in the papers, but it was beyond 
imagination that Alfred Giddings hadn’t re- 
ported his loss. If the moncy was traced, 
he would be forced to give it up. 

Besides that, could he admit that he had 
received the money from Speck Thurston? 

He must get rid of those fifty bills. He 
must play absolutely sate. It would be 
easy. Ina few days he could dispose of the 
last bill. One at a time he would change 
them at banks, stores, hotels—anywhere to 


It was quite a bulky parcel, 
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get rid of them. He would start at once. 
He changed one bill at a bank near his 
office. He changed another a few blocks 
away—in a hotel. As he was stepping into 
another bank, a tall man with sharp eyes 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

At police headquarters Lyman Tucker- 
berry was searched. The tall man with 
sharp eyes explained to Inspector Fournier 
that the cashier in the bank near the law- 
yer’s office had put him on the trail. The 
tall man was a detective stationed at the 
bank. 

“Lyman,” said Inspector Fournier, “we've 
suspected for a long time that you’ve been 
mixed up with crooks. You’ve snatched 
many a crook out of our hands with your 
fake alibis and other tricks. I’ve known 
that for a long time, and we’ve been laying 
for you. We knew you were mixed ap with 
frooks, Lyman, but this is the first hint we 
wer got that you were working as a ‘hover’ 
for counterfeiters.” 

<Counterfeiters!” exclaimed Tuckerberry . 

‘ure—counterfeiters. 1 suppose you’ll 
swea\ that you didn’t know these bills are 
counterfeit. Pshaw, Lyman, you're too 
smart ‘or that! And you going from one 
place toanother getting them changed—and 
with barns of change in your pockets!” 

One bright summer morning Speck Thurs- 
ton was taken to the State prison up- 
river. A few days later Lyman Tuckerberry~ 
was taken to a Federal prison in a distant 
State. 


“How do you like your job, Alfred?” a 
bank cashier asked one day of Alfred Gid- 
dings. The young man had just thrust 
through the window a check for ten dollars 
—a check filled out laboriously. 

“Fine!” said Alfred. “And I’m goin’ to 
hang onto it, too.” 

“That’s the boy. And youw’re getting 
quite a bit of money ahead, too. Your 
five thousand has grown now to seven, hasn’t 
it?” 

“Ves, thanks to you. I'll never forget, 
Mr. Charles, haw you saved me, when I 
told you I was goin’ to buy a half interest in 
a bilkerd hall out West.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. We always try to 
protect our customers. I didn’t like that 
fellow’s proposition—the way you related it 
to me; so I thought it best to test him first. 
It’s lucky the bank had that ‘queer’ money 
laid away, isn’t it?” 


Hutch Takes a Flyer in Oil 


By J. E. Grinstead 
Author of ‘Hutch Takes Up a Collection.” Ete. 


As everybody knows, Texas has become the latest golden goal for 
oil-seekers, and Jimmy Hutchins finds bimself iavolved in mote 


ways than one. 


ES, I takes a little razee into the 
xy. realm of oil fields and high finance. 
She comes up this-away: Ed Perry, 
he has made so much money in 
Oklahoma that he has to have a adding ma- 
chine to count it. I clerks for him a long 
time. Then when he gets rich be just 
kindes peusions me, and imakes me keep 
veguday office hours for mv heaith. 

When this Texas oil boom comes on Ed 
is iou “Ssy to attend the festival of finasce, 
account ef being president of a bank, :am- 
rod of a oil mill, and prospective cansidate 
for governor, :o he says to me: 

“Hutch, I. want you to go down .o them 
Texas oil fields and make some investments. 
It don’t take no judgment. They’s a old 
sayin’, ‘a fool for luck,’ and on them terms 
I’m backin’ Jimmy Hutchins agin’ the 
world.” 

Well, I don’t take no exceptions to Ed’s 
remarks, ’cause I help him make his for- 
tune, more or less. So, I packs a mayral 
full of clean shirts and socks and things, and 
seis out for the great adventure. 

The place he has picked for the crime is 
down to’ds {Ne Rio Grande, in a county that 
ain’t got no railroad, and don’t know until 
right recent whether it is attached to Texas 
or Mexico for judicial purposes, 

The county seat of this provressive po- 
litical subdivision of the Lone Star State is 
a place called Nebo. She ain’t on no moun- 
tain, at that, but lays alongside a river that 
has lois of water in it—when it rains real 
hard. 

This Nebo place is more or less civilized. 
That is, she ain’t no tougher than Jimtown, 
I. T., was, at its worst. I gets there husi 
at the right time to. witness a right smari, 
and invest some. 

The whole country is plumb oil mad, and 
everything is done in more or less of a hurry, 


He has a lively—and almost a deadly—time 


‘cause when a fellow comes a few thousand 
miles with a roll of money, he wants to get 
actun, get skinned out of it, and go back 
heme where he can make some more. 

While I’m hanging around Nebo looking 
for a receiver for Ed’s money, I hears of a 
new oil field that has just came into promi- 
nence, and a fellow tells me she’s up on Wild 
Hawg. I don’t savvy the topography of 
Chaparral County none, so I asks scme 
questions, and gets this: 

Wild Hawg is a dry creek, that runs into 
the dry river just above Nebo. Up on the 
head of this Wild Hawg fork of the Big Dry, 
they’s a section that’s right rough. The 
people up there, in former times, leads a 
pastoral life, and deals mostly in hawgs. 
Their own—and others. 

One day, soon after the county is orga- 
nized, and builds a courthouse and ficats 
some bonds and the like, the sheriff of Cha- 
parral goes up to Wild Hawg to summons 
some witnesses. A controversy comes up be- 
tween him and a prominent citizen, and the’ 
P. C. dies right sudden. The next day he’s 
buried, and the entire population of this 
hawg section turns out for the funeral. 

Now, the country being rough and on- 
gentle that-away, Wild Hawg don’t boast no 
silent city of the dead, but hauls all their 
past prominence and cut flowers down to 
Nebo for sepulture and the like. 

So, the women puts on their clean dresses, 
and the men puts on their guns, and they 
goes to the funeral in a body. They has to. 
Tf the sheriff ketches *em in small squads 
he pets ’em, ‘cause they are all wanted for 
wittiesses, and things that-away. 

The Sad Tenement has a full section in 
a old ambulance, diawed by two onregenerit 
braunks. Elic Tyson, the chief hawe- 
rustler vi the outfit, occupies the post of 
honor and drives the ambulance. Just as 
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the mournful cortege wends its more or less 
sinuous way down the main street of Nebo, 
the cemetery being on the other side of town, 
a hawg gets fastened in a gate, and squeals 
some. Old Elic Tyson slams on the brake, 
stops the braunks, jumps down, and starts 
to practice his profession, like a old fire 
horse that hears a bell. 

It danged nigh ruint the funeral. The 
braunks runs away, and deposiis the casket 
right side up agin’ the corner post of the 
bob-ware fence that surrounds the new and 
growing city of the dead. In the excitement 
that follows the sheriff of Chaparral pots 
three of the chief mourners, and seriously 
hampers subsequent operations of the pork 
trust. 

This here incident is only a matter of his- 
tory, and ain’t got nothin’ to do with oil 
investments, except it is a predicate on 
which to base a reasonable hypothesis, as 
the lawyers say. Then, too, it adds a dash 
of local color, and prepares the reader for 
what happens later. 

A few days after the funeral, Lem Hucka- 
bee, his wife, and one kid, drives into Nebo. 
Lem buys a can of molasses, some tobacco, 
and a bottle of snuff for his wife. Then he 
asks the way to Wild Hawg, and drives on. 
The sheriff of Chaparral is standing by, 
and he ’lows that sooner or later he’ll about 
have some dealin’s with Lem. He also de- 
cides that he don’t want to have no traffic 
with Mis’ Huckabee. One look at her face 
would satisfy ary man on earth that dis- 
tance lends a whole lot of enchantment to 
the general ongsombla. The kid ain’t more 
than a mite, then. Just a little girl, with 
her ’lasses-colored hair plaited in two little 
pig-tails, and hanging down her back. Her 
name is Helen. 

Lem Huckabee, he goes up on Wild Hawg, 
and settles plumb permanent. He’s a care- 
ful business man, and he prospers some. He 
buys ten acres of wolf country, right in the 
heart of the best hawg section of Chaparral 
County. He don’t say much about where he 
comes from, and when.he refers to his former 
home, he always says, “back yander.” It 
turns out that he don’t believe in large land 
holdings, because the tax assessor can al- 
ways find land, and knows its value. 

When Lem gets to Wild Hawg things is 
onsettled and nebulous, that-away, account 
of some of the leaders~being potted by the 
sheriff the day of the funeral. The citizenry 
is looking about fer a business leader, and 
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they settles on Lem as a man whose wife 
has taught him to keep his mouth shut, and 
who has seen so much rough stuff at home 
that he ain’t afraid of nothin’ on the out- 
side. 

Time, she slips by on the padded paws of 
the hind laigs of eternity. Ten year passes. 
They is a store and schoolhouse on Wild 
Hawg, and she progresses some, but the 
hawg business is still the principal industry. 
Lem Huckabee is now the leading citizen 
of the community. He don’t own the store 
nor the schooi. They ain’t on his land, but 
he runs the settlement—and Mis’ Hucka- 
bee, she runs Lem. 

By this time Helen Huckabee is a growned 
young lady. She has went to school right 
smart, and is peart as a pointer pup. Her 
hair has changed from ’lasses to golden, her 
eyes is blue forget-me-nots, and she is the 
prettiest thing the citizens of the fork 
ever see—except a fat hawg. She’s easily 
the belle of the settlement, of Chaparral 
County, if not the world. She’s plumb 
proud and disdainful, and don’t pay no at- 
tention to the neophytic hawg rustlers, not 
none a-tall. Just looks clean over th&j 
heads. 

The last year Helen goes to schoe they 
got a new teacher. He’s a pleasant-looking 
young fellow that comes from up North 
somewhere. He uses a fork some when he 
eats, and shows other evidences of being a 
human. Got a kabit of hunting in the woods 
evenings and Saturdays, and don’t seem to 
ever go the same way twice. He gets about 
all the mail that comes to Wild Hawg post 
office, and it’s addressed just plain Mr. El- 
bert Haines, without no professor nor noth- 
ing in front of it. 

Haines takes to Helen right smart, and 
goes up to Lem Huckabee’s cabin some. 
The boys in the neighborhood don’t like 
it, and they talks some about running 
Haines ofi’m the map. But one young fel- 
low says: 

“Leave him be. We can’t put him up 
agin’ nothin’ worse’n hell an’ Huckabee. 
He'll get hisn”—and he did. 

Just at this stage of the game a plumb 
cycle of change strikes Wild Hawg. The 
teacher and Helen is sitting out under the 
porch shed one evening about the time the 
chickens is going to roost. Helen is sup- 
posed to be getting her lessons, and Haines 
is supposed to be helping her—and I reck’n 
he is. Mis’ Huckabee, she goes to the door 
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to get a better light on a stitch’she’s dropped 
in the toe of one of Lem’s socks, and she 
hears Haines call her daughter “Nellie, 
dear,” and some more things that-away— 
you know what I mean. Mis’ Huckabee she 
gets insulted, grabs a shotgun, and runs 
Haines ragged. He has to leave town on ac- 
count of the safety-first regulations, and he 
don’t even leave a forwarding address for 
his mail, as far as anybody knows—except 
Helen. 

This leaves Helen’s budding affections 
sticking up in the air, like a half-grown 
moon vine, with the trellis took down. She 
ain’t got a chance in the world. In the 
first place they ain’t no other fellow she 
wants, and, besides that, her maw has done 
got suspicious that the girl thinks she is 
about grown. 

Immediately subsequent the sheriff of 
Chaparral comes out to Wild Hawg to 
summons Lem as a material witness in a 
case styled, ‘““The State of Texas vs. Lem 
Huckabee, theft of hawgs.” Lem, he takes 
it personal and starts to draw, but the sheriff 
is a new one, that shoots from the hip. They 
buries Lem, and Mis’ Huckabee gets plumb 
bitter and morose. She retires to her cabin, 
in the middle of the ten-acre tract, and takes 
the Belle of Wild Hawg in out of the 
weather, and away from prying eyes. 

When old Lem passes, the king-pin of the 
pork combine is pulled, and the corpora- 
tion goes on the rocks. Things shore gets 
gloomy on the fork. Then one day comes 
along a fellow and goes to offering five dol- 
lars an acre annual leasage on all the hawg 
section. Most of the landowners would be 
willing to sell outright for three dollars, 
giving a deed to forever warrant and de- 
fend the title, and furnish they own ammuni- 
tion. 

When everything is leased except the 
Huckabee tract, the feller goes to see Mis’ 
Huckabee. She meets him at the cabin door. 
He states his business. She tells him to go 
to hell, and negotiations closes. He don’t 
go. 
Three months later Wild Hawg is a city. 
They is a plumb wilderness of derricks, a 
big hotel, lots of new, onpainted houses, and 
prosperity. The name of the place is 
changed to Petrolene. Probably because she 
is so tough. The hawg business is plumb 
ruint, because the woods is now full of wild 
cats. 

Drills thump, the wild cats yowl, suckers 
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is plentiful—I visits the place about that 
time—and the town prospers on promises, 
but they don’t strike no oil. Mis’ Huckabee 
and Helen keeps to the cabin. Their ten 
acres of blackjack and shinnery is right in 
the heart of the growing city, and looks like 
a government timber reserve. Mis’ Hucka-— 
bee has lots of offers for it, but she meets 
all comers with the same friendly invitation 
to go South for the winter, and don’t sign 
no lease. 

Things rocks along this-away ontel some 
of the drillers brings up platted hair and 
bones from a Chinese cemetery, but they 
don’t get no oil sand. Business drops off, 
and things looks blue. Prices go down ontel 
you can get a cot in the sample room of the 
hotel for two dollars a night. 

Then, one day, a well comes in about 
fifty foot from the northwest corner of the 
Huckabee reserve, and she’s a pippin. A 
day or two later another one comes in close 
to the southeast corner. After that some 
gas and light wells comes in adjacent, but 
it’s plumb plain that this Huckabee tract is 
the middle of the pocket, and worth about a 
million dollars. The oil business at Petro- 
Jene takes on renewed energy, and prices 
goes back to the pre-oil standard. 

Everybody realizes that the Huckabee 
tract has got to be exploited, but nobody 
knows how it is to be did. It’s generally 
known that the thick undergrowth and 
things has made that tract a powerful on- 
healthy place. Lawyers examines the title, 
thinking maybe they can get possession on 
a writ of trespass to try title, or habeas 
corpus, or some other trick of the trade, but 
the records runs clean, plumb back to the 
King of Spain. Besides that, old Mis’ 
Huckabee has took the job of warranting 
and defending her title with a double-bar- 
rel shotgun. 

*Bout this time, old Judge Patterson horns 
into the deal. Patterson has been J. P. 
down at Nebo for about ten year, but his 
business affairs ain’t never took him to 
Petrolene and the hawg section. Everybody 
calls him squire, and thinks he’s a fat-head. 
He gets into the oil-lease game, makes some 
money, and promptly becomes Judge Pat- 
terson, with the accent on the judge. 

The judge’s business grows so he has to 
rent a bigger office, and hire an understudy, 
so he gets one. Nobody knows where Pat- 
terson’s Man Friday comes from, but he’s 
the right man for the job, and fer Patter- 
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son’s company. A little, off-colored, flea- 
bitten, roan fellow, with sandy hair and 
muddy eyes, that wouldn’t average the tail- 
ings of a herd of half-Jerseys, for looks, but 
his thinker was plumb active. His name 
was Marcus Aurelius Rothwell, but Patter- 
son called him Mark, when he spoke to him, 
and “that damned runt,” when he spoke 
about him. 

Judge Patterson was fat, round of cheek, 
and pompous of demeanor. He leaned back 
in his chair, crossed his fat legs, and after 
glowering at the letter he holds in his hand, 
says: 

“Mark, this here letter has got me guessin’ 
some. This Consolidated Oil Company 
offers to give me ten thousand dollars, net, 
if I can secure a lease on the Huckabee 
tract, at Petrolene. They fix the lease limit 
to be paid, at a thousand an acre. Must 
be something stirring.” 

“Sounds like good business to me,” says 
Mark.: 

“Yes. Sounds like ten thousand bucks— 
provided that Consolidated Company is re- 
liable. Trouble is, I ain’t never been to 
Petrolene, and don’t know the lay of the 
land.” 

“Why not go and look it over?” 

“Been thinking about that,” says the 
judge, kinder slow. “Guess I’ll send you 
up thar. Be careful not to let anybody 
know what you are after. I don’t know 
this Mis’ Huckabee, but I’ve heared some 
things, and seems as if she’d shoot first and 
ask yo’ business while she’s blowing’ the 
smoke out’n her gun to reload.” 

Mark finds a ramshackle jitney, and goes 
to Petrolene. He discharges his chariot at 
the edge of town, and walks in. All that 
day, and up to bedtime that night, he loafs 
about the hotel lobby and keeps his ears 
open. Scraps of conversation gives him 
some enlightenment, and finally a chance re- 
mark gives him an idea. 

Funny thing about ideas. Sonf® danged 
fools in this world gets an idea and think 
they have to act on it at once while it’s new. 
When Mark learns that the price limit is 
clean off the Huckabee tract, and is soaring 
around, wild, loose among the clouds, he 
decides that he has just got to have that 
lease for his kind and generous employer— 
maybe! About the*time he reaches this 
honest conclusion a man sitting near him, 
says to another: 

“This field is tied up ontel that little old 
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Huckabee tract is opened. 
no way, except by murder.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” drawls the other fel- 
low. “I don’t reck’n a intelligent jury would 
call killin’ that old woman murder. Then, 
it might be done in self-defense.” 

“No, I don’t suppose a intelligent jury 
would call it murder, but who the hell ever 
heard of an intelligent jury. As for self- 
defense, I imagine the fellow that kills that 
old sister in self-defense won’t have much 
use for the proceeds of the venture.” 

“The other fellow strikes a match, lets it 
burn out while he’s studying, then says: 
“Might marry her, or marry the gir].” 

“Nobody but a blind deaf-mute would 
ever try to marry the old woman. Any- 
body that tried to marry the girl would get 
shot before he even got an introduction.” 

Mark dan’t listen no more. He’s got his 
idea, and it don’t cost him nothing. He 
goes up to the sample room, and seeks his 
cot. 

Marcus Aurelius probably don’t know till 
yet what causes his next move in the checker 
game of high finance. All he knows is that 
he wants a big bundle of kale, and is will- 
ing to make some slight concessions to con- 
science to get it. He dreams of lakes and 
rivers of oil, and hog pens full of money. 
He has a plumb oleaginous-metallic night- 
mare, wove into a plan to get possession of 
the Huckabee private park. 

Come morning, and Mark pulls one right. 
If the undertaker had known what he was 
doing he’d have got out a coffin and begin to 
put the handles and the “At Rest” sign on 
it. Mark might, or might not, been awake 
good when he starts. He claims afterward 
that he does it on purpose. 

The Huckabee timber reserve comes up 
within about three hundred feet of the hotel. 
Mark sneaks otit real early, just good light, 
crawls under the three-wire fence, and pro- 
ceeds to look over the coveted domain, with 
a view to taking possession. He gefs about- 
halfway acrost the reserve, and is taking 
steps like a cat walking on a wet lawn. As 
he walks out into a little opening in the 
blackjacks, old Mis’ Huckabee drops a arm- 
ful of dry limbs, and throws her old blunder- 
buss down on him, with both hammers 
cocked. 

“What the hell y’-all doin’ weaselin’ 
around my premises?” she screeches. 

Mark’s mouth flew open, but the talk re- 
fused to come. The barrels of that gun 
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looked like twin railroad tunnels. His de- 
parture for them Elysian Fields that the 
poet tells about is shore imminent, and then 
some. He sees the situation, too late, and 
has already begin practicing finger motions 
for harp strings, when his talker goes to 
work, Mark was a right smart talker when 
he was just himself, and he could do even 
better when he was skeered. 

“Lady, princess, queen!” he yodles. “I 
am a total, abject, onmitygated stranger 
in these here parts. I started out for an 
early morning walk, and got lost in this 
primevial woods. I seem to have lost my 
way while gazing in wonder at these here 
forest giants, these magnifishunt elms and 
beeches and larches and—and—things. I 
beg you to believe that I had no intention 
of trespassing on yo’ private property, and 
—and—with yo’ kind permission 1’ll—retire. 
SS Sy 

“Well, for the land sake! Where'd you 
get that? And Texas dry, too! Do I look 
like ary princess or queen?” demands Mis’ 
Huckabee, still clawin’ the lock of the artil- 
lery. 

“You—you do to me,” lies Mark. 

Some yap has said that the way to man’s 
heart lay through his stomach. He for- 
got to say anything about the way to a 
woman’s heart. Another fellow said human 
character is an intricate machine. Some- 
where they is a hidden spring, and if you 
can press the button shell work. Mark 
had pressed the button without knowing it. 
He was scared so bad that he sounded plumb 
serious when he told that last lie. 

Mis’ Huckabee grounds arms, and Mark 
gets one good, thankful gulp of fresh air. 
Then she says: 

“Who air you, and wher’d you come from, 
and what for?” 

“My name is Marcus Aurelius Rothwell, 
and——” 

“Good Lordamighty! You’d starve to 
death before a woman got through callin’ 
you to breakfast. Go ahead.” 

“And I am the junior law partner of 
Judge William Proctor Patterson, of the 
Nebo bar. I was suffering from nervous- 
ness and threatened breakdown, and the doc- 
tor ordered me to take a vacation. I had 
heard of this wonderful hill citv, and de- 
cided to come here to recuperate my health 
and feast my eyes on the beauiies a 

“That'll do, young man. Don't get per- 
sonal. Pick up them limbs and let’s go to 
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the house. It ain’t very proper for us to be 
standin’ out here in the brash.” 

Mark picks up the wood, and waddles off 
up the trail. When they gets to the cabin 
Mis’ Huckabee says: 

“Throw ’em down thar by the door. Now, 
do this shack look like a palace?” 

“The residence -of a queen is always a 
palace,” counters Mark, holding his hat in 
his left hand, and his right paw restin’ on 
his wish bone. 

“Come into the po’ch shed, and I’ll have 
breakfast ready torreckly.” And Mis’ 
Huckabee shows her yaller, snuff-stained 
teeth in her first attempt at a smile since 
Lem’s argyment with the sheriff. 

Mark sits down in an old, rawhide-bot- 
tomed chair, under the porch shed. He’s 
had, or is having, a adventure. The first 
in his young life. Old Lem Gulliver’s trav- 
els that he reads about in his school reader 
ain’t got nothin’ on this. Snatched bodily 
away from the pearly gates, after Saint Peter 
has done said good morning to him, and 
now he’s going to get a feed and save two 
dollars. He hears the pots and pans rat- 
tling, smells coffee cooking, and the deli- 
cious aromy of bacon and aigs, and he licks 
his chops like a cat in a cream jar. 

Marcus has got a couple of more good 
healthy thrills coming to him, and don’t 
know it. Mis’ Huckabee comes out pretty 
soon with a clean towel on her arm. She’s 
picking biscuit dough from her finger nails 
with a tucking comb, as she says: 

“Reck’n y’-all ain’t washed yit? Here’s a 
tow’, and thar’s the washbasin and water 
on the shelf. The comb is hanging by a 
string on that post. Be keerful and don’t 
break the string. Lem, he was always 
bustin’ it. An’ hurry up, breakfus is about 
ready.” 

Mark takes some ablutions and the like, 
throws the dirty water on the wild cucumber 
vines that’s climbin’ the bark ladder, and is 
combing his roan hair. The shed’s on the 
east side of the cabin, and the rising sun is 
shining through the vines and making funny 
spots on the wall. He hears a noise be- 
hind him, and turns around. Then he 
knows for certain that he has got by Saint 
Peter after all, and is in the glory land, 
cause they’s a angel standing in the door. 

She’s got on a funny, crinkly looking, 
loose blue dress. The spots of sunlight is 
falling on a plumb mountain of golden hair, 
and her blue eyes is smiling. 
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“Good morning! Im Helen,” she says. 
“Good morning! Is this Troy, and is old 
man Priam willing to give up 
‘“*A maid unmatch’d in manners as in face, 
Skilled in each art, and crown’d with every 
grace, 
smirks Mark. 

A gurgle of laughin’ music sets Mark’s 
blood to dancing. Helen Huckabee has read 
what Pope said Homer said. Haines has 
told her about this Troy place, and then 
loaned her the book. So, she comes right 
back at Mark with 
“What chief is that, with giant strength endued, 
Whose brawny shoulders, and whose swelling 

chest, ‘ 
And lofty 

There’s no knowing how it would have 
wound up, for Mis’ Huckabee comes to the 
door and says: 

“Breakfus ready. Come in the house, 
Baby. Come on, Mark, ’fo’ the bread gets 
cold.” 

Mark goes in, but something has took his 
appetite. Helen passes him the bread, and 
when she does the loose sleeve of her dress 
falls back and shows him one of the arms 
that was broke off that Venius de Milo, be- 
cause they was too pretty for mortal sight. 
He made his breakfast mostly off’n bread. 

When breakfast is over Mark goes back 
and sits under the shed as per orders. It’s 
the same place where Helen and Haines is 
sitting when Mis’ Huckabee overhears his 
Nellie-Dearie remark, but Marcus Aurelius 
don’t know it. Presently Helen comes out 
dragging a chair, and sits down and begins 
to chatter. He has to rub his eyes and pinch 
himself to make sure that he’s awake. Them 
gods of old man Homer’s has shore took his 
case in hand. Here he is, sitting on top of a 
billion dollars’ worth of oil, talking to this 
wonderful Helen, who would make that 
Troy woman look like a potato peeler in a 
Mex restaurant. Either the billion dollars 
or Helen was more than ary man on earth 
had a right to think was coming to him, and 
the thought of getting both fairly made him 
dizzy. 

Mark was in the hahit of taking what the 
gods sent. In fact, he was willing to go 
part of the way after it, so he just leans 
back in his chair and sigius ontel he mighty 
nigh chokes. Then he gets the big shock. 

He hears a light, frisky step, and locks 
up, to see another one of them appyration 
things. Mis’ Huckabee is standing in the 
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door. She’s got on the outfit she wears 
when she marries Lem. Her hair is in a 
Psyche twist, and the face powder stands up 
clear on her face. 

“Run along in, and play with your big 
doll, baby girl. I put a new sash on it this 
mawnin’,” she says. 

Helen gets up and goes in the cabin, 
plumb meek, like she’s right used to mind- 
ing her maw. Mis’ Huckabee sits down in 
the same chair from which the angel has 
riz and flew. She don’t waste no time. 
Business is business, with her. Mark has 
called her “princess” and “queen.” She 
knows what them endearing terms means. 
She’s read ‘Dora Thorne’ and ‘Laddie,’ and 
the like. There ain’t no irate dad or hys- 
terical mother to horn into the game and 
try to shut out the double-six. There ain’t 
no skellington in the closet, except. old 
Lem’s, and it don’t pester her none, so she 
comes right to the point right sudden. 

“IT don’t believe in long engagements, 
Markie,” she says. “If you are going to get 
ary ring, get a plain one. It’s so infernal 
much trouble to pick the dough out’n a set. 
Might as well go down and bring yo’ things 
up from the hotel. No use payin’ them rob- 
bers for a bed when they’s plenty here. 
They ain’t no preacher on Wild Hawg, and 
ain’t never been none. I won’t hear to no 
J. P. marriage, and we can’t leave home, 
with all these promotioners howlin’ for our 
land like a passle of wolves. You'll hatter 
get a preacher from Nebo, ef they’s one 
thar.” 

She stopped to get her breath, and Mark 
had some mental processes. Things was | 
breaking too easy for him. He had sneaked 
into the timber reserve with the idea of 
grabbing the whole works for himself and_ 
shutting the judge out of the deal. When 
he saw Helen he iost his heart completely, 
and mighty nigh lost his head. He had de- 
cided in a minute that life and oil lands 
would be dross to him without her. He 
had feared opposition to his plans on her 
mother’s part, and here the old lady was 
making all the arrangements. It was too 
good to be true—and it wasn’t. Mark had 
got his metaphors mixed, or his trolley 
crossed, or something. 

Then he has a real, lucid interval. Half 
of the land and Helen would be enough for 
any man. Why not go back to Nebo and let 
Judge Patterson in on the deal? The judge 
could marry the old woman, and he would 
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marry Helen. They could split the property 
two ways, have a double wedding, and 
everybody be happy. Satisfied with the re- 
sults of his rapid calculation, he says. 

_“I—TI got to go back to Nebo this morn- 
ing. TVll be back to-night or in the morn- 


ing, and will bring the ring and the 
preacher.” 
“All right. You better be goin’, then. 


It’s a long ways to hoof it, and if you try 
to hire a jitney in this town they’ll skin hell 
out’n you. Take plenty time. To-morrow 
night, or the next day will be airly enough.” 

Mark gets up and begins playing with his 
hat and looking to’ds the door. 

“Whatcha waitin’ for?” asks the queen. 

“J—I thought I’d like to see Miss uy 

“Oh, the baby. Don’t mind her. She’s 
playin’ with her doll, and won’t know you 
are gone. She won’t make no trouble.” 

With that Mark turns to go, and she stops 
him. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to kiss me good-by, 
Markie?” she says. 

Mark turns back, and goes to the clinch 
like a boy having his face washed on a cold 
morning. When he breaks away he’s got 
a patch of prepared chalk on the end of his 
nose, and is sneezing like a sheep eating 
moldy hay. He starts off then, and she 
calis him back again. He thinks she wants 
another one, and shivers some—but she 
don’t. She ain’t no more hog than he is. 

“Flere’s six bits, Mark,” she says. “Fetch 
me a box of ten-gauge buckshot shells from 
Nebo. The last ones I got here warn’t 
worth a dang. I don’t want no snappin’ 
when I shoot.” - 

The next scene in this here drammy takes 
place in Judge Patterson’s office about noon 
of the same day. Mark walks in and drops 
into a chair. The judge looks up, brushes 
the ashes off’m his shirt front, and says: 

“Well, how ’bout it?” 

Mark turns his face to the window, draws 
in a bellows full of warm atmosphere, and 
explodes. 

“That Huckabee tract is worth a billion 
dollars!” he says. “I heared a fellow say 
he’d give two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and twenty-five per cent royalty for 
one single acre of it; that figures out twenty- 
five hundred thousand dollars for the ten 
acres. A oil shark never would offer more 
than five per cent of what land was worth, 
so I figure the land is worth twenty times 
twenty-five hundred thousand dollars which 
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is fifty million, and that ain’t nothing like 
what it is worth and 2 

“Hold on! Hold on! Wait a minute, 
ontel I get into the airship. I can’t count 
it that fast. About five figures is my limit. 
What about the chance of getting a lease on 
that land?” says the judge. 

“None! Absotively none! But—we can 
get the land. Absolutely own it in fee sim- 
ple.” 

“Get it! Own it in fee simple! How 
much money will you have after you pay 
your board? Not enough to get yo’ coat 
dusty off’m that land, at the prices quoted.” 

“But wait! Listen! We can get it, and 
get something for taking it.” 

Patterson’s face turned red, the veins 
swelled in his temples, and sweat broke out 
under his eyes. 

“All right, I’m listening. Talk slow, and 
elucidate some,” says the judge, as he slumps 
down in his chair to await the shock. 

Mark stuck his head out the window and 
took aboard another helping of the balmy. 

“It’s like this, judge. Mrs. Hepsy Hucka- 
bee told me this morning just before I left 
aer house——” 

“Wait a minute! Do you mean to say 
you took yo’ life in yo’ hands and went to 
her house, like a danged fool!” 

“Sure! Why not! She’s the nicest lady I 
ever met. Invited me to take breakfast with 
her, and I did. Then when she seen me and 
her daughter get along so well, she invited 
me to come back and bring a ring and a 
preacher.” 

“What! 
tions?” 

“Nary a motion,” lied Mark. “As I say, 
I’m to go back and take a ring and a 
preacher, and Mrs. Huckabee insinuated 
that I might bring along a man friend. Said 
she knew anybody I associated with would 
be a gentleman. Now, judge, I thought 
this-away. 1 went to Petrolene on your 
business. When f{ learned that the land 
couldn’t be leased, that ended my business 
for you. After that I goes to work on my 
own account, which nobody can blame me 
for that. I makes friends with the ladies, 
and when it’s all settled that I am to marry 
the girl, and get half of the land, I gets to 
thinking about vou. While I’ve done all I 
can for you, still I don’t want to see you 
shut plumb out of the deal. Mrs. Hucka- 
bee is a delightful lady. She’s the youngest- 
looking woman I ever saw in my life to have 
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a grown daughter. She’s a capital cook, and 
kind and gentle and all. Now, she’s going 
to be real lonesome when me and Helen 
leaves for New York and Yaris and them 
places, and I just believe from the glint in 
her eye when we was talking about the 
preacher and ring and things, that she would 
marry, real willing and frantic, if the right 
man offered. All a fine-looking man like 
you, being a judge and everything that way, 
would have to do would be to say the word. 
I’d shore be proud if we could have a dou- 
ble wedding, split the land two ways, and 
all be happy at once.” 

Judge Patterson was threatened with ap- 
oplexy. Mark’s swift and sudden por- 
trayal of the graces of Mrs. Huckabee had 
left the eminent jurist without air. After 
a moment he pulled himself together, ran 
his fingers through his curly gray hair, and 
tried to look coltish. 

“Reck’n it would work?” he says. 

“Sure, itll work!” 

“Kind of a sudden, abrupt, precipitate, 
cruel and onusual way of marrying, it seems 
to me,” says Patterson. 

“Shucks, judge, don’t be an old fogy. Re- 
member this is the twentieth century. The 
world moves. ‘There is not time for the 
long courtships of ante-bellum days. This 
is the age of the young and the active. You 
~ are active as anybody.” 

“Well, IL reck’n they’s something in that, 
too,” says the judge, straightening his back 
so sudden she shrieks. “My cousin met his 
wife at a camp meeting, back in the Duck 
River country, in Alabammy. They meets 
at the mawnin’ service, and are married right 
after the three-o’clock grove meetin’ the 
same day.” 

“Shore! And out here in this oi] coun- 
try they hurry up still more. Folks can’t 
wait. Things just naturally happens with 
a rush. Anyway, it’s worth trying. Half a 
billion and a good wife ain’t to be passed up 
lightly. I’m going to get a marriage license 
and a ring and a preacher and go back this 
evening. It won’t cost but a dollar and a 
half for the license. If you don’t use the 
ring you can return it, and get your money. 
It won’t take but one preacher. You'll only 
be gambiing a doliar and four bits against 
half a billion and a wile. Them’s good odds. 
Be a sport, judge! Kick into the game, and 
take a chance.” 

“Did I hear you say a preacher?” says 
the judge. “Why they ain’t a preacher in 
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Chaparral County. What’s the matter with 
the J. P. at Fetrolene. I met him once and 
he seemed all right to me.” 

“Nothin’ doin’, Mrs. Huckabee says she 
won't stand for no J. P. marriage, and I 
don't blame her, This is a solemn occa- 
sion,” 

“Yes, I reck’n so, but we can't import no 
parson by to-night.” 

Mark looks puzzled for a minute and then 
he brightens up. 

“What's become of that parson, Bob 
Stowe, that’s been around Nebo off and on 
for the last two or three months?” 

“That’s so! I forgot him. Seen him sit- 
ting in front of the Cattle King Hotel, this 
mawnin’. But say, Mark. While I ain’t 
never seen this Mis’ Huckabee, I’ve heared 
some things that zlways led me to believe 
she was kinder rough and onrefined. Them 
pretty talks you been makin’ don’t éedzactly 
fit in with some of the things I’ve heared.” 

“Envious people have simply calumniated, 
lied upon, and slandered the lady, that’s all. 
I tell you she treated me with the gentle 
kindness of a queen. She even kissed me in 
a motherly way when T left.” 

vatterson’s eveballs were about to pop 
cut, and his breathing was labored. 

“P}l—make—the—gam—gamble,” — and 
he gasps. “Round up the parson, and meet 
me at. the courthouse.” 

By mid-afternoon the prospective bride- 
grooms is on they way to Petrolene, formerly 
known as Wild Hawg Fork. Each one has’ 
got a marriage license in his inside pocket. 
Also a rolled-plate wedding ring, bought 
without reference to size, and on a promise 
of refund if not used. 

The bridegrooms rides on the back seat. 
On the front scat with the driver is a man 
that’s gocd te lock at. Well over six foot, 
broad of shoulder and narrow of waist, iron- 
gray hair, and the clear, honest gray eyes 
of a fearless man. The classic, sensitive fea- 
tures and high sloping brow of a thinker and 
a student of men. Ycou sot him, Gradu- 
ated ircm a buster on a hawse ranch to a 
holy wrangler of the wild bunch, and knowed 
his flock and how to handle ’em. Parson 
Sob Stove, the cowboy wonder. 

As whey yvoes along, Patterson notices a 
satire package, neatly wrapped, layin’ on 
the seat between hin: and Mark. “What’s 
that?” he asks. 

“Tust a little present for Mis’ Huckabee,” 
replies Mark. 
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The judge picks it up, hefts it, and puts 
it down, but don’t make no‘comment. He’s 
wondering how five pounds of present can 
be squoze into a box that size. 

Back at Nebo, as the sun sinks in the 
west after a busy day, the county clerk goes 
home and gives his wife four dollars and 
four bits. 

“There’s the money to buy fifty pounds of 
flour and some soap,” he says. ‘Pretty brisk 
trade in marriage licenses to-day. Sold 
three pair.” 

About the same time that the clerk sits 
down to his supper, with a feeling that he 
has did his duty well, things of more or less 
importance is happening at Petrolene. 

The bridal party arrives at the hotel, and 
disgorges from the jitney. They takes one 
room for the preacher, and all goes in to 
make ready for the nuptial event. 

About sundown they emerges, Parson Bob 
leading the herd. The only clerical thing 
about the parson’s garb is a middlin’ long 
sack coat. He wears the same old Stetson 
that he brings in off’n the range, flannel 
overshirt, black string tie, and his pants is 
stuffed into his boots. 

Follering the parson comes Judge Patter- 
son. He’s clad in a two-piece suit of Dixie- 
mixed mohair, with effective pin stripe of 
raised twilled silk, and about an acre of 
white shirt front, with one broad plait where 
“the buttons is. He carries no flowers, and 
his chief ornament is a two-inch tan-leather 
belt, buckled in the last hole, a la latigo. 

Mark brings up the rear guard, clad 
plumb neutral tint, and packing, instead of 
the usual bouquet, a box of ten-gauge shells 
for one of the brides. He’s walking kinder 
meek and thoughtful. He’s got a lot up on 
this little game, and he don’t hold but one 
card, and that’s his own consent. He’s got 
to get about four more in the draw, or he 
stands to lose some things that he wants. 
Mark’s got the mind of a fox, and the char- 
acter of a wood rat, but he’s a game little 
cuss at that. 

They reaches the timber reserve, crawls 
under the wire fence, and marches boldly 
forward to the scene of connubial felicity, a 
maraudin’ band of accessories before the 
fact. 

Now, understand that Parson Bob Stowe 
is acting in perfectly good faith. No man 
accuses me, justly, of casting reflections on 
the ministry, and especially not on Parson 
Stowe. I know they ain’t a squarer mar in 
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Texas, and they’s plenty of square ones 
there. Besides that, I got other reasons for 
knowing. Bob’ll put up with a heap, but 
when he can’t point a herd for heaven, he’s 
plumb willin’ to shoot at they heels and 
help ’em off to the other place, so’s a good 
man can have a chance on earth. 

Parson Bob’s got the licenses in his pocket. 
He sees they are all made out reg’lar, and 
considers that he’s packin’ a writ of search 
and seizure in the name of the Lord, with 
the sanction of the law. Bob’s fair-minded. 
When he’s hookin’ up a couple that-away, 
and says “what, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder,” he always 
talks to the men. The Bible don’t say 
nothin’ about what women shan’t do, and 
neither does Bob. 

If the Petrolene Derrick has got the type 
set beforehand, calling this a quiet home 
wedding, she shore has to recast the head 
and change the caption. 

When the three men reaches the opening 
before the cabin, Mis’ Huckabee steps from 
behind a tree, throws the old shotgun on 
em, and yells: “Hey, there! Which one of 
you fellers is Coxey?” 

“Why, queen, it’s me and the preacher and 
the ring I told you about. This is Parson 
Robert J. Stowe, and this is my friend and 
partner, Judge William Proctor Patterson. 
He’s going to be best man, and 2 

The queen don’t advance and extend the 
gladsome none. She just nods and says, 
‘““Evenin’, gents.” She’s heard of Bob Stowe. 
A committee calls on him to get him to orate 
some at Lem Huckabee’s funeral. He tells 
?em he’s willin’ to do what he can to save 
men’s souls while they are on earth, but he 
don’t "low to go halfway to hell after Lem 
Huckabee, who starts before his heels is 
cold, and has got too good a start to be 
ketched afoot. This kinda peeved Mis’ 
Huckabee at the time. Her grief is some- 
what assuaged, now, but she don’t feel real 
cordial to’ds Parson Bob. 

“Fetch them shells I told you to git?” she 
says to Mark. 

Mr. Rothwell presents the little present. 
Mis’ Huckabee tears open the box with her 
teeth, breaks the gun, throws out the old 
paper shells, and puts in two new, brass 
ones, plumb natural and businesslike. 

“Go in and sit down in the po’ch shed. 
Tl be ready in a minit,” says the bride to 
b 


e. 
They sits under the shed. The judge, he 
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ain’t right comfortable. What he’s seen 
don’t fit the tale of gentle sweetness Mark 
telis him, at least not like ary kid glove on a 
fat woman’s hand. The sweat breaks out on 
his marble brow, and his shirt front heaves 
like a rollin’ billow. He’s divided between 
two opinions. He feels that he’s sitting 
right over fifty million doliars’ worth of oil, 
and imagines that he can feel it shake and 
tremble and roll beneath his chair. If this 
thing goes through he gets twenty-five mil- 
lions. That much money would cover a lot 
of wrinkles and rough stuff. He’s had a 
eyeful of Mis’ Huckabee, and he knows 
they’s right smart coverin’ to be did. Finally 
he yields to the lure of gold, and whispers 
to Mark: “When do I get my opening to 
propose?” he says. 

“Why, just before we go on the floor for 
the ceremony. There’ll be a chance,” re- 
plies Mark. 

The whispered colloquy is busted up just 
then. Helen Huckabee steps out the door, 


and the whole party comes up standing, like 


steers in a storm. Even Parson Bob snaps 
to attention like a-raw recruit meeting a fire 
chief. She’s the prettiest woman Bob ever 
saw, and he’s seen all the rest. 

Helen is dressed up for the wedding, and 
believe me she don’t need no twenty-five 
million to make her go. Ary sane man on 
earth would taken her with only a canceled 
one-cent stamp for a dowry. 

Mark steps forward, takes her hand, and 
proudly -introduces her-to the company. 
Parson Bob, he makes some reference to the 
happy occasion, and Helen laughs that 
funny, tinkly laugh, like she thinks it’s a 
great joke. 

The conversation don’t become general 
none, for just a minute iater out comes Mis’ 
Huckabee. She’s clad in them prehistoric 
nuptial robes, with a string of coral beads 
as big-as bear’s teeth around her skinny 
neck. 

“I’m ready,” she says. “Le’s go in the 
house and have it over with. Marryin’ 
out doors is bad luck. Liable to stay out 
doors ail yo’ life for want of a home.” 

With that, Helen turns and enters the 
cabin door, Mis’ Huckabee follerin’ her. 
Honest, the old woman looks like a broke- 
down ash cart, trailin’ behind a seven-thou- 
sand-dollar limousine. 

When they ali gets inside Judge Patter- 
son takes the bit in his teeth, the bull by the 
horns, the tide at its flood, time by the fore- 
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lock, and all them things, and gets ready to 
go to the mat. He steps up to Mis’ Huck- 
abee and says, with a fine, oily, sentimental 
smile: 

“May I have a word with you before the 
ceremony, Mis’ Huckabee. It’s important.” 

She gives him the double-o, and says: 
“Yes, I reck’n so, but talk fast.” 

They steps into a corner, and the judge 
has his word. That’s about all he does have. 
He talks low, and nobody hears what he 
says, but everybody can hear her plumb 
plain when she screeches: 

“What! Marry you! Why, you old, 
gray-headed, whey-bellied porpoise. I’m 
going to marry Mr. Marcus Aurelius Roth- 
well. Mark, are you goin’ to stand there and 
see this old wind-broke plug insult me!” 

“Hold the deal! Le’s get the cards 
straight before the game starts. They ain’t 
nothin’ up yet,” commands Parson Bob. 

“Elucidate yo’ shufflin? , judge, and don’t try 
to stack nothin’.” 

“Why, I comes into the game in good 
faith,” says Judge Patterson. “It’s a time- 
honored precedent in law, that when a wid- 
der has only one child, and that child mar- 
ries, she’s goin’ to be more or less lonesome. 
I’m feelin’ kinder lonesome, and I proposes 
marriage. Nothin’ but honorable marriage 
for me, parson.” 

“Who told you that my daughter was 
goin’ to get married?” asks the wounded and 
disconsolate widder, in tones that rasps like 
a rusty gate hinge. 

“Why, him,” says Judge Patterson, point- 
ing at Mark. “He suggests this double wed- 
ding, and insinuates that it will suit you just 
to a T.” 

Things is beginning to slowly percolate 
into Mark’s head, and he has a vision of 
himself as the happy spouse of Mis’ Huck- 
abee. When the thought strikes him he 
dodges, and his laigs makes running motions, 
like a dog chasing rabbits in its sleep. 

“You! Why, you little, sawed-off, mangy 
pup. Come out here and call me princess 
and queen, and all them things. Stay to 
breakfast, and eat all the bread on the place. 
Tell me plumb earnest and willin’ vou’re 
goin’ after a ring and a preacher. Then 
come here with a cold frame-up like this. 
Want to get possession of my land, I 
reck’n.” And with that thought she goes 
clean loco, malo mentalis, non compos de 
savvy. “Git out’n here!” she screams, and 
grabs for the shotgun in the corner. 
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Mark’s legs is already making running 
notions, and he starts easy. The judge 
overcomes his inertia real sudden, and they 
goes from the festive scene. They turns the 
corner of the cabin on one wheel, and Mis’ 
Huckabee lets loose both barrels just as they 
enter the brush, and reloads a-runnin’, 

Parson Bob Stowe follows, tugging at the 
waistband of his pants as he goes. Patter- 
son and Mark hears the buckshot cut the 
limbs and leaves, and they accelerates,some. 
Just then Parson Bob’s old forty-five bel- 
lows, and a big blue one says, ee-e-e-e-e— 
right over they heads. 

Trifling with a woman’s affections is right 
bad and dangerous, but when it comes to 
playin’ a raw trick on a regular ordained 
minister of the gospel, and beating him out 
of ten bucks for performing a marriage cere- 
mony, besides, why that ain’t dealin’ fair, 
and Bob won’t stand for it. 

When Parson Bob onlimbers and puts his 
old cannon into the barrage, business picks 
up. Judge Patterson recognizes the famil- 
iar, bell-like tones of the principal sport in 
a cow town, and he knows they’s apt to be 
casualties. He jumps for the bob-ware 
fence, busts his latigo strap, leaves most of 


his coat on the bobs, and gets real earnest - 


in his endeavors. Mark is running low and 
regular, well in the lead. Mis’ Huckabee is 
pressing hard, soothing her broken heart by 
shooting as often as she can reload running. 

When Parson Bob empties his howitzer, 
he turns back to the cabin, and seems sur- 
prised to see a tall, square-rigged, handsome 
young fellow standin’ in the door with Helen. 

“Hello, Parson Bob!” says the young 
man. 

“Why, howdy, Mr. Haines,” says the par- 
son, as he shakes hands. “Right glad to see 
you.” 

“Glad to see you, too,” says Haines. 
“Want you to perform a marriage ceremony. 
Here’s the license, and time presses.” 

“All right, I got a short form that I uses 

metimes when they’s indications of bad 

eather, and prob’ly some lightnin’. Take 
off yo’ hat, and join hands. Amen.” 

Five minutes later the three emerge from 
the timber reserve on the opposite side from 
the hotel, to find a big car waiting for them. 

“Hop in on the front seat with the driver, 
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parson. We are going to Nebo to file suit 
for the partition of the Lem Huckabee 
estate.” 

Meantime, Mis’ Huckabee runs out of 
shells right in front of the hotel, where she 
thinks, erroneously, that Mark and the judge 
has went, and the city marshal pinches her 
for loud and boisterous language on a pub- 
lic thoroughfare, and disturbing the peace 
and dignity of the State with a shotgun, 
more or less recklessly handled. 

The next morning the Daily Derrick says: 


Mr. Elbert Haines and Miss Helen Huckabee 
was quietly married at the bride’s home in 
Petrolene last evening. The bride, who is one 
of the most beautiful, cultured, and altogether 
lovely young women in Texas, has spent her 
life in Petrolene, and is too well known for 
further comment. Mr. Haines is the vice presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Oil Company. He 
made an accurate geological stirvey of this sec- 
tion while ostensibly teaching school here last 
year, and will at once begin operations on his 
wife’s half of the Huckabee estate. 


Outside of that “quietly married” lie, the 
article was a danged good guess for a daily 
The balance of the 
vtory becomes history. The drilling is did, 
and. 

Hunh? What about my flyer in oil. Oh, 
I makes the razee. When I first gets to 
Nebo, I’m scared some, ’cause she’s right 
rough. I decides to Sherlock a while for 
the protection of Ed’s twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar limit that he stakes me to, and my 
own person. 

I poses as a cowboy evangelist, and 
What? Yes, Parson Bob Stowe was me. I 
thought you kaowed that by the way I rec- 
ommends him. Anyway, a day or two be- 
fore this wedding I meets Haines at the Cat- 
tle King Hotel in Nebo. We gets acquainted 
some, and I takes him into my confidence 
a little ways. He takes Ed’s twenty-five 
thousand for stock in the Consolidated. 
Then when I does him that little favor at 
the wedding, he gives me twenty-five thou- 
sand in stock for performing the ceremony 
with neatness and dispatch—especially dis- 
patch. 

Ed’s been offered two hundred thousand 
for his holdings. I won’t sell mine. Partly 
because it was give to me. and partly be- 
cause the certificates has got a red border. 


LITTLE after the beginning of the 
we opened the following 


year 
letter: 
BonniE Burn SANATORIUM, 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Editor Poputar MAGAZINE, 

Street & Smith Corporation, 

79-89 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Dear Epitor: The bunch has dele- 
gated me to write you a vote of thanks 
for the November 20th issue of THE 
PoruLar, 

“We are seven’—old cons, on the 
shelf for keeps, but before old T. B. 
laid us low were all live ones and com- 
prised a miner, a machinist, an osteo- 
path, a tug-boat captain, a railroad con- 
tractor, a traveling salesman, and a 
structural engineer, and also represent 
five nations. 

Have lived some stories ourselves and 
been reading all we could in six hours 
a day for a year back—some of us 
longer—and when you can satisfy the 
critical tastes of such a bunch, it surely 
seems worth mentioning, 

We can’t agree on any one favorite 
author—there are too many good ones, 
but we are agreed that Tue PoruLar 
has the best brands of fiction on the 
market. 

Wishing you all that is customary 
for the season and a little bit over, 

Greorce H, Mircurtr, 
For The Bunch. 
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HERE is some satisfaction in a let- 
ter like that. 
isfaction in pleasing people who know 


There is some sat- 


The other day 


fiction and can judge. 
some one named an author and said 
‘the was the greatest living writer. 

“Tl tell you how JI know,” he ex- 
“My father never read but one 


plained. 
book in his life. It was by that author. 
He said it was great. That means some- 
thing.” 

With all due respect to the speaker 
and his father, it means just nothing 
at all. Hew nonsensical it would seem 
to consider a man who had never seen 
but one hotse in his life, a good judge 
of horses. Of course the old man 
thought it a good book. Any book, 
almost, is better than no book at all, 
just as any horse is better than none 
at all, 

Personally we prefer the judgment 
of people who know what they are 
talking about, like our friends at Bon- 
nie Burn. 
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HERE are absolutely no rules for 
estimating the value of stories. 
The form of the story, the narrative, 
the construction, the style, the charac- 
terization all count a lot and without 
these things there can be no successful 
The vital 
thing, however, is the dynamic content 
of the story, its power io stir, to in- 
terest, to thrill, its quality of passion 
And the only instrument 


story in the highest sense. 


and intensity. 
for testing the strengih of this power 
is the spirit of the man who reads it. 
Some spirits are more sensitive, more 
accurate, more exquisitely tuned than 


others. You can’t do it iy rules. Tirst 
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WITH YOU—Contiaued. 


you like the story, instinctively, with- 
out knowing why. Then you frame a 
set of rules to explain why you liked 
i That’s the way host things are 
dohe in th8s world. Something within 
us—our: subconscious self—gets up sud- 
And then 


the conscious part of us sits down and 


denly and does the thing. 


reasons it all out and explains why 
it happened. That’s why everything in 
life is a mystery and much more in- 
teresting and attractive than if it were 
That’s why 
fomance is truer than realism, for ad» 
ventureS.-f the 
mance, and wt 


quite clear and explicable. 


spirit are the true ro- 
are aH adventurers if 
Awd spgaking of 


strange 


we only knew it. 
romance brings us to a new, 
story, and an author whose name is 


strange to your ears, 
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HE author is Gilbert Frankau. The 
name will undoubtedly be famous 
seme day, so it is well to remember it. 
The story is called “The Seeds of En- 
chantment.” It is,a Idtig story, but not 
a word too long. The first big install- 
ment appeers in the next issue of the 
magazine, out in a little less than two 


weeks from to-day. Watch the stands. 


The story is absolutely original. It is 
one of the strangest and most arrest- 
ing stories we have ever read. It is 


thrilling, romantic, red-blooded adven- 
ture at its highest and best, it has the 
strong flood tide of noble narrative and 
Ail the winds of all 
the strange places blow 


stirring incident. 
through it. 
There are three heroes, three muske- 
teers of now and to-day. It ds a story 


of strange lands and strange people in 
the heart of Asia, of a Frenchman, an 
American, an Englishman, who now 
that the war is over, go out in search 
of adventure. It is a story of love and 
fighting. 
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LSO in the issue of THE 


Poputar you will find one of the best 


next 


of a long line of great Porutar novels. 
This story is called “The Young Bar- 
barian,” and is the work of Theodore 
Seixas Solomons, whose first novel 
“Garments of Failure” appeared in the 
magazine not so long ago. The new 
novel has for its scenc the Canadian 
woods. It is a story of mining, of for- 
estry and pioneering, of high finance. 
act is the tale of a man who was edu- 
cated alone in the wilderness and grew 
to manhood without ever having seen 
a white woman. Also of an extremely 
sophisticated but very attractive girl. 


Is there a love story in it? Rather! 
92 


4 Rue next issue is a super-issue of 

Tue Poputar, perhaps the best 
Gilbert 
Clfesterton, the great Englishman, has 


that ever came from the press. 


written a great mystery story for it, 
Clarence Cullen, the great American, is 
There is 


another funny story hy * Hoefer, still 


there with a funny story. 


another by Hugh Kennedy, and a won- 
derful horse story by John Amid. Just 
watch the news stands. We are catch- 
ing up with the old dates and at the 
same time giving you the best magazine 


ever. Order yours now. 


